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Art.  I. — Census  0/  Great  Britain^  1851.  Po^^uHalmi  Tables.  Number 
of  tho  InhabitantH,  1801,  1811, 1821,  1831,  1841,  1851.  VoIh.  I. 
and  II.  Ijondou  :  W.  Clowes  and  Son. 

2.  Scitools.  Parliamentaiy  Ib^tuni,  No.  487,  Seasion  1853.  Retuni 

of  the  Number  of  Day-Schools  and  Sunday-Sch<x)ls,  and  of  Day- 
Scholars  and  Sunday-Scholai*s,  in  1818,  1833,  and  1851,  resj^ec- 
tively,  in  England  and  Wales,  and  the  ProjK^rtion  whicli  the  Day- 
Scholai-s  and  Sunday-Sclndars  res})ectivt‘ly  bore  to  the  Population 
in  each  of  those  Yeai^s. 

3.  ikluMjleaml  tScliolars,  Parliamentary  Return,  No.  514,  Session  1853. 

Return  of  the  Numljer  of  Day-Schools  and  Sunday-Schools,  and  of 
the  Number  of  Day-Scholars  and  Sunday-Scholars,  in  Flngland  and 
Wales,  and  in  each  of  the  Cities  and  Municijml  Rorouglis  of 
England,  with  the  i*es))ective  Populations,  distinguishing  l)etwwn 
Public  and  Private  Day-Schools,  and  also  distinguishing  Male 
and  Female  Scholars,  according  to  the  Census  of  1851. 

Ai.ttiouoh  the  papers  above  enuineratinl  constitute  only  a  portion 
of  the  voluminous  j)articulars  obtained  by  the  *  Enumerators,  at 
the  Census  of  March  30,  1853,  that  portion  is  so  imoortant,  so 
hdl  of  the  materials  forjudging  correctly  of  |>a8t  influences  on 
national  progress,  and  so  suggestive,  alike  to  the  political  econo- 
niist,  the  statesman,  and  the  Christian  philosopher,  as  to  form  a 
text  ample  enough,  not  only  for  a  notice  like  the  present,  but  for 
ft  distinct  and  enlarged  treatise.  It  will  be  impossible  indeed, 
^thin  the  compass  of  a  readable  article,  to  do  more  than  touch 
N.  s, — VOL  VI.  M  M 
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pjonorally  and  in  broad  outline  on  two  or  throe  of  the  deductions 
and  s|M*e\dations  which  tlio  census  estiihlishes  or  suj^^ests,  such 
JUS  tlie  tirticient  caused  of  the  acceleraUnl  rate  of  increjust*  in  the 
|H)|)ulation  within  the  last  century,  and  especially  since  I  SOI, 
the  j>rogross  of  popidar  education,  and  the  prohahle  rate  of 
future  j)rogress,  and  its  ch(ir(('Ctei\ 

The  census  of  1S51,  l)esides  extending  the  details  previously 
|L(iven  in  parislu‘s,  ainl  in  parliainentaiy  and  inunicipid  iKU'ouijjhs,  tt> 
tin*  princijKd  large  tiiwns of  England  Jiud  Scotland, gives  jxuliculars 
of  the  various  relationships,  such  as  huslwind,  wife,  son,  da\ight4*r, 
;  the  civil  condition,  as  married,  uninan  ied,A^c. ;  and  the  numlH  r 
of  |M‘rsons  blind,  or  deaf  and  dumb.  Further,  information  w:is 
ol^taiiHsl,  very  genendly,  of  the  extent  of  church  jind  clia}K*l 
jiccommodjition  throughout  the  country,  and  the  numlua  of  ]H  r- 
sons  jitteiuling  them  ;  and  also  as  to  the  existing  educatioiuil  (*sta- 
blishments,  juid  the  actual  number  of  scholars  under  instniction. 
'Fhe  jvbstnict  of  the  parish  registers  was  discontiinusl,  luinj,^ 
supei-s«‘ded  by  the  more  complete  and  tnistworthy  information  as 
to  births,  di‘aths,  and  maniages,  obhiined  through  the  machinery 
of  the  r>ttice  of  the  Ib^gistrar-General. 

This  voluminous  matUT  was  obtained  by  .‘18,000  enumerators, 
from  4, .‘100, 000  (listinct  householders  schedules,  an<l  the  general 
n‘sult  wjus  olhciallv  re|)orted  to  the  Secretiiry  of  Stiitc',  and  made 
]>ublic  by  the  7tli  of  June.  SubstMpiently,  the  entire  Inxlyof 
djs'unuMits  ndurned  by  the  registration  agents  was  subniittiMl  to 
;i  thorough  revision,  in  order  to  detect  any  errors  which  had  crept 
into  the  abstract,  by  the  misplacing  of  figures  in  the  stweral 
columns  of  the  schedidt*s,  or  othenvise.  This  revision  involved 
the  exjiminjition  and  totalling  of  more  than  twenty  millions  of 
entrit's,  coi\tained  in  1,250,000  ]mge8  of  the  enumerators’  l>ooks. 
'Fins  minute  corn^ction  of  the  details  gives  considerable  confidence 
in  dealing  with  the  figures,  as  bases  of  scientific  or  economic  in- 
v<\stigatioii  jvnd  conclusion.  The  extreme  importance  of  exact¬ 
ness  in  the  details  of  ages  and  employment  will  Ik*  st^en  in  the 
siapud  of  this  article.  A  few  of  the  Rt>>ULTS  of  the  census,  to 
which  more  iiarticular  reference  will  not  now  be  made,  may  1h' 
here  given.*  The  numl)er  of  inhabitants  in  Great  Britain  in 


1851  were  as  hdlows: — 

England . 1 0,92 1,888 

AValcs .  1,005,721 

Scotland .  2,888,742 

Isles  of  the  British  Sea .  143,210 

Abroad  and  at  Sea .  102,490 


Total .  21,122,057 


•  Cicnendly  s|H'aking,  the  arrangement  of  the  census  Ixmk  is  unexeeptionahle; 
but  there^  is  a  most  unfortunate  omission  of  f<H)t-|«»ging,  which  would 
rt'uderi'd  it  easy  to  liud  miy  county  town  or  village,  without  a  two  or  tliree  fuld 
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It  is  compiitod  that  the  total  increase  of  the  population  of 
Eni(laiul  ami  Wales,  betwixt  the  years  1700  ami  IT.'iO  was 
|)05,:R)8, or  17|  percent,  and  betwixt  1750  and  1800,  8,147,402, 
or  52iV  p‘r  cent  In  the  fifty  yetirs  from  1801  to  1851,  the 
actual  ascertained  increase,  notwithstandin<(  the  emigration  of 
nearly  2,700,000  persons,  was  8,442,102,  or  97  per  cent  Here  is 
then  the  fiict  of  a  prodigious  accehTation  in  the  rate  of  increase, 
comparing  the  ivhole  of  the  eighteenth  century  with  the  half 
century  ending  in  1851,  the  fonner  being  about  78  ptT  cent 
in  1(K)  years,  the  latter  97  per  cent  in  50  years.  The  latter 
half  of  the  eighteenth  century  exhibited  even  a  more  rapicl 
acceleration  of  the  mte  of  increjise,  compannl  with  the  first  half 
of  the  prescMit  century,  than  is  shown  by  a  compju*ison  of  1801  to 
1851  with  that  period,  the  acceleration  in  the  earlier  }KTiod 
1750  to  1801  being  three-fold  on  the  fifty  precc'ding  years;  ami 
in  the  latter  period,  1801  to  1851,  being  rather  less  than  two¬ 
fold.  But  the  rate  of  increase,  though  not  so  great,  geometriciilly 
considered,  from  1801  to  1851,  is  arithmetically  nearly  double 
that  from  1750  to  1751. 

The  actual  population  being  16,921,888,  there  are  8,654,174 
more  persons  in  England  and  Wales  than  there  would  have  been 
had  the  rate  of  increase  remained  stationary  aftiT  1750,  and 
2,956,470  more  persons  than  there  would  have  been  had  it 
remained  equal  only  after  1800  to  the  accelerated  rate  betwixt 
1750  and  that  year.  The  population  of  England  and  Wales  is 
in  fjict  more  than  double  what  it  would  have  been  if  the  rate  of 
increase  had  not  been  accelerated  after  1750.  But  why  accele¬ 
rated  at  all  ?  That  is  just  the  ipiestion  on  which  it  is  now  pro¬ 
posed  to  offer  what  may  or  may  not  be  accepted  as  .a  satisfactory 
answer,  just  as  the  questioner  m.ay  or  may  not  have  a  theory  of  his 
own,  or  as  the  answer,  addressed  to  a  candid  and  competent  jmlg- 
ment,  may  be  deemed  incomplete  and  unscientific,  or  otherwise. 

It  is  useless  tb  seek  for  the  cause  of  this  mighty  augmentation 
in  the  number  of  the  British  people,  simply  in  improved  sanitary 
condition.  Medical  science  is  undoubtedly  more  ailvanced  now 
than  in  1750;  and  the  ravages  of  the  small-pox,  the  sweating- 
sickness,  and  the  plague,  have  been  only  partially  repeated  in 
the  devastations  of  the  cholera.  War  Inis  hml  its  victims,  offere<l 
on  the  hloody  altiir  of  ambition  or  anarchical  frenzy,  in  as  fearful 
hecatombs  in  the  later  period  as  in  former  years.  The  aggn*ga- 
tion  of  immense  population  within  the  comj)aratively  narrow  and 
uisglubrious  limits  of  manufacturing  towns,  has  sensibly  dimi- 

iudex-referenco.  Tlic  Registration  Division,  also,  only  i>cq)lcxc8.  If  the 
enusus  details  must  bo  rolloctcd  through  the  agency  of  the  Itegistrar  of  llirtlLs, 
Ih'aths,  and  Marriages,  and  the  civil  divisions  of  counties  arc  ta  remain  intact, 
It  W(mld  he  better  to  leave  out  ike  details  of  adjustment,  giving  tlic. results 
in  counties,  luid  the  civil  divisiuus  of  tlie  same. 
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Iiishetl  tlie  duration  of  life,  comparing  the  town  with  the  niml 
population.  Placing?  all  the  advantages  of  greater  medical  skill 
against  the  confessed  insalubrity  of  our  great  towns  and  cities,  luul 
all  other  things  remained  alike,  the  probability  is  rather  mjuinHt 
than  in  favour  of  an  accelerated  rate  of  increase  of  the  popidation. 
It  is,  however,  just  l)ecau8e  all  other  things  are  not  alike  that  the 
character  and  incidence  of  the  ‘other  things*  become  matUT  of 
deep  moment  to  the  economist,  the  statesman,  and  the  moralist 
The  ONE  GREAT  FACT,  which  we  could  easily  exemplify  hy 
lengthened  details,  is  simply  that  a  prodigious  addition  has  Ixmmi 
made,  within  the  100  years  from  1750  to  1850,  to  the  productive 
}K)wer  of  every  unit  of  the  population.  The  factory  returns  show 
that,  in  1850,  the  water  and  steam-power  employed  in  tlie  four 
great  manufactories  of  cotton,  wool,  silk,  and  Hax,  was  1.31,217, 
.  which,  measured  by  the  usual  rule,  that  one  horse-power  is  e<jui- 
valent  to  the  force  of  five  men,  gives  a  motive  power  of  nearly 
700,0(K)  men,  almost  entirely  created  within  the  cycle  naineil 
It  would,  however,  convey  a  most  erroneous  idea  of  the  addition 
thereby  made  to  the  productive  power  of  the  nation,  simply  to 
estimate  the  horse-power  of  its  steam-engines  and  waU‘r-wheck 
Nor  is  it  enough  to  compare  the  toolsy — that  is,  the  26,000,0(10 
spindles  and  the  300,000  looms  which  steam  or  water-power  now 
impels, — with  the  rough  implements  used  by  the  hand-spiniu‘r  and 
weaver  of  1750,  to  arrive  at  a  correct  estimate.  There  is  in  the 
untiring,  equal,  and  continuous  action  of  machinery,  a  new  source 
of  productiveness ;  so  that  the  multiple  of  five  no  longtir  repre¬ 
sents  the  productiveness  of  one-horse  steam-power,  comparetl  with 
the  muscular  force  of  five  men ;  but  a  multiple,  which  to  tlnit 
number  has  a  figure  adtled,  measuring  the  greater  numlkT  of 
strokes  or  revolutions,  as  the  case  may  be,  which  in  such  a  |)erio<l 
of  daily  labour  as  a  man  can  work  effectively,  will  be  p?rforuH*d 
by  the  machinery  or  the  tools  which  steam-power  impels.  It  Is 
of  course,  but  a  conjecture,  although  not  without  proximate  data, 
which  give  a  high  probalnlity  to  it,  that  the  whole  industry  of 
the  nation  is  five-fold  more  effective  now  than  in  1750.  Amongst 
the  proximate  data  alluded  to,  may  be  noticed  the  imnieus*' 
increase  in  the  import  of  raw  materials,  of  which  the  following 
are  instances : — 

1750.  1801.  1851. 

Cottonwool  .  .  2.976.610  54,203,433  757,379,840 

Sheep’s  Wool  .  .  1,200,000  7,371,774  81,063,649 

The  growth  of  English  wool  in  the  same  period  had  risen  from 
70,000,000  lbs.  to  210,000,000  lbs. !  In  like  manner,  within  the 
40  years  from  1813  to  1853,  the  imjx)rts  of  raw  silk  and  of 
flax,  &C,  were  trebled ;  and  now,  so  intense  is  the  demand  for 
every  arUcle  of  raw  produce  applicable  to  textile  fabrics,  that  the 
est  Riding  of  York  has  been  nervously  watching,  for  many 
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months,  the  effect  of  the  Australian  gold  discoveries  on  the 
supply  of  colonial  wool,  and  the  leading  mercantile  men  of  the 
cotton  districts  have,  for  several  years  past,  been  steadily  prose- 
ciiiing  the  inquiry,  whence  and  in  what  quantities  the  supply  of 
cotton-wool,  which  they  are  daily  retjuiring  in  rapidly  increasing 
proportion,  is  to  be  obtained.  The  intense  interest  felt  in  Man- 
clu^ler  on  this  subject,  gave  much  of  the  spirit,  and  even  per¬ 
sonality,  to  the  recent  debate  on  the  renewal  of  the  East  India 
CharUT ;  and  it  needs  no  spirit  of  prophecy  to  foretell  that  no 
settlement  of  the  vexed  question,  ‘  How  India  is  to  he  governed?’ 
will  be  final,  which  does  not  solve  the  problem  of  its  capability, 
or  otherwise,  to  funiish  employment,  and  thence  subsistence,  to 
the  millions  of  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Lanark  and  Renfrew. 

The  master-conclusion  of  the  whole  is,  that  man  has  pressed 
into  his  service  almost  every  substance  and  power  in  nature, 
realizing  almost  those  Eastern  fables,  which  represented  ma¬ 
gicians  compelling  genii  of  titanic  power  to  do  their  bidding,  and 
in  a  moment,  as  it  were,  to  erect  palaces  of  enchanting  beauty, 
replete  with  every  appliance  of  oriental  luxury  and  voluptuous¬ 
ness,  surrounded  with  gardens  and  groves,  refreshed  with  ever- 
gushing  fountains,  melodious  with  the  song  of  birds,  perfumed 
with  the  scent  of  the  rarest  and  sweetest  flowers,  and  with  a 
whole  army  of  beauteous  spirits  to  wait  on  the  happy  possessor, 
and  to  anticipate  his  every  want  or  wish.  More  real — though 
wanting  in  the  romance  and  poetry  of  the  results — science  ap¬ 
plied  to  manufactures  and  agriculture,  to  transit,  and  to  the 
whole  economy  of  exchange,  has  made  the  nations  of  all  climes 
trihuUry  to  the  industry  of  Great  Britain,  which,  receiving  first 
the  raw  materials  of  her  chief  textile  products,  works  them  up 
into  ten  thousand  forms  of  use,  elegance,  and  luxury,  and  retain¬ 
ing  a  portion  for  her  own  use,  re-exports  the  remainder  in  exchange 
for  thase  tropical  and  other  articles  of  human  clothing,  furniture, 
and  8ul)sistence,  which  are  either  essential  to  life,  or,  by  habit, 
have  become  necessary  comforts. 

But  how  does  this  great  fact  explain  the  marvellous  progress 
of  the  population  since  1750?  The  Malthusian  would  answer, 
niinply  because  of  the  enlarged  means  of  subsistence, — subsistence 
W'ing  the  measure  of  population.  The  mere  observer,  looking  to 
the  immediate  order  of  events,  would  answer,  just  because  of  the 
impulse  given  to  manufacturing  art  and  to  commerce,  by  the 
application  of  steam-power  and  of  improved  implements.  But 
neither  answer  meets  the  philosophy  of  the  case.  What  is  that 
^xact  measure  of  subsistence  which  is  necessary  for  each  new 
memlH.*r  of  the  popidation,  the  mldition  of  which  to  the  stock  of 
fiK)d  infallibly  raises  up,  so  to  spsiak,  another  unit  ot  the  popu¬ 
lation?  may  oe  asked  of  the  Malthusian;  and  to  the  latter,  the 
question  may  be  put — Why  is  it  that  discoveries  lie  dormant  and 
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all  but  useless,  iu  so  many  instances,  in  nations  that  arc,  in  many 
respects,  advanced  to  civilization  ?  The  measure  of  subsistence 
means,  every  jHjssible  gradation  of  (piality  and  quantity,  from  the 
wholesome  beef  and  mutton,  and  wheabm  bread  of  the  Enj^lisli 
labourer,  together  with  warm  clothing  and  a  comfoitable  house 
or  cottage,  down  to  the  mvd  and  apudde^'y  (Cobbett  s  detinition 
of  potatoes)  and  the  mud  cabin  of  the  Irish  cottier.  Tiie  tnith 
is,  that  Arkwrights  and  Watt’s  inventions  were  otfert‘(l  to  u 
people  already  atlvanced  in  the  productive  arts,  measured  by  the 
standard  of  mechjinical  and  chemical  knowledge  at  the  time, 
industrious,  energetic,  capable  of  large  combinations  of  means, 
and  patient  to  wait  their  final  evolvement  in  gieat  results,  and 
deeply  pervaded  with  the  religious  element,  which  is  always  an 
element  of  order  and  progress.  The  mercantile  genius  of  the 
British  people  had  already  been  fully  developed,  and  ikhmIihI 
only  the  means  of  exchange  to  give  range  to  its  energy.  The 
cotton  trade  could  only  be  carried  on  at  all  by  an  extension  of 
the  external  commerce  of  the  nation,  for  the  raw  material  is  a 
tropical  product,  and  must  be  paid  for  by  the  export  of  British 
produce  of  some  kind.  It  would  be  a  nice  process  of  analysis 
which  should  assign  to  the  freedom  of  our  political  institutions 
the  mental  character  of  our  people,  their  physical  organization, 
their  temperament  of  calm,  indomitable  energy,  their  peculiar 
virtues,  and  the  pervading  tone  of  religious  ojunion  and  feeling, 
the  exact  share  of  oiich,  in  the  appreciation,  ado})tion,  and  final 
residts  of  the  mechanical  and  other  inventions  and  discoveries  of 
the  last  100  years!  The  theme  is  a  tempting  one,  but  it  must 
not  be  more  than  indicated  here.  The  modus  opwandi  (»f 
the  increased  productiveness  of  labour  on  the  growth  of  tin? 
lation,  is  sufficiently  palj)able.  Notwithstanding  that  town  life 
is  loss  healthful  than  niral,  the  average  duration  of  life  in  Clrcat 
Britain  has  been  steadily  increasing  for  the  bust  50  or  60  years; 
marriages  are  contracted  at  an  earlier  age,  and  are  more  prolific, 
just  because  of  the  larger  and  more  certain  supply  of  the  absolute 
necessaries  of  existcuice,  arising  from  a  betUu’-din*ct(‘d  and  more 
productive  industry.  Tlie  effect  which  thest*  better  conditions 
have  on  marriages  (and  it  is  to  marriag(‘s,  their  projmrtion  to  the 
numl)er  hving,  the  age  at  which  they  bike  phice,  and  their  pn>- 
lificness,  that  we  must  look  for  the  increment  of  the  jH>pula- 
tion)  is  strikingly  demonstratiHl  by  the  Registrai  -Cieneral  sretums 
and,  indeed,  by  the  parish  registers  for  the  last  1 00  years ;  for  it 
is  now  an  ascerbuned  law  of  marriages,  that  their  nunilH*r,  aiui 
therefore  the  number  of  the  births,  is  indissolubly  de|H‘ndent, 
things  Itcing  aVikey  on  the  abundance  and  cheapness  oi 
tiXKi,  and  of  the  means  of  subsistenct*  generally.  Not  to  multiply 
details  uniuHJossarily,  the  following  figures  are  decisive,  and  need 
no  explanation 
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MtuTiagefl. 

nirths. 

Year  of  dear  food. 

m2  — 

118,825  — 

517,73'J 

1845  — 

Mil, 718  — 

5W,5il 

„  cheap  foixl 

1850  — 

150,225  — 

5'J3.5(i7 

The  primary  agent  of  increase  1ms  been  mechanical  force,  in 
aiil  of  the  man  8  mere  physical  energy  and  dexterity ;  in  (»ther 
wonls,  nmchinery  !  The  long  disputed  cpiestion  has  been  solved, 
‘Whether  machinery  was  a  good  or  an  evil  and  just  Jis  all  its 
most  enlightened  ailvocates  ever  mainUiined  it  would  be,  by  the 
proof  that,  if  it  failed  to  be  other  than  a  good,  jinywhere  and  at 
any  time,  it  wiis  because  a  mischievous  legislation  denied  the 
t*fiHential  condition  to  a  complete  development !  It  would  have 
l)een  strange  indeed  if  a  more  enlarged  knowledge  of  the  physical 
world,  and  of  the  latent  composition  and  power  of  its  jniiuapal 
elements,  had  only  Uaided  to  ])aup(‘rize  and  degrade  man,  and  to 
make  him  more  miserable  and  wretclusl !  We  have  leanit  the 


grmt  lesson — that  it  is  not  inoncn>n(/?V/o/#,  but  in  iha  hinmnnf 
(( nd  (Xwap/Wc ness o/c'(>?ny if  *09/ s, that  social  well-beingistobetbund. 

Turning  from  the  fact  of  increase  in  numbers,  as  shown  by  t  he 
census,  to  the  fiict  of  progress  in  educational  a}>pliance8  and  their 
a<loption  by  the  massc\s,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  fonner  was 
an  antici]n(fe<l,  the  latter,  save  to  a  few,  wiis  an  miej'/idchul 
fart.  It  had  been  almod  the,  fashion  with  writtirs,  statists, 
and  statesmen,  to  deny  the  characbir  ami  depntciate  the  extent 
of  |)opular  education  in  England.  This  fashion,  if  we  may 
c’all  it  such,  and  we  so  tt^rm  it  to  avoid  using  a  harsher  ami 
more  contemptuous  expression,  had  its  origin,  not  in  one  cir- 
ciinistance,  but  in  a  combination  of  many  distinct  ones.  I'lm 
al)surd,  unreasoning  and  unjust  odium  exciUnl  iigainst  thtj  mill- 
owners,  and,  by  a  retlex  o)H*ration,  the  still  more  absurd  and 
unjust  conchisums  formed  by  men  in  high  stations  and  in  tlui 
walks  of  lit4Tature  and  ])olitical  science,  jis  t<»  the  condition,  inUd- 
k*ctual  and  moral,  of  the  f{ict4>ry  |)opulation,  jaundiced  the  vision 
of  all  wlio  were  not  dire<*tly  cognizant  of  the  real  fiM.*ts.  Enthu¬ 
siastic  friends  of  education,  but  le>>s  wise  than  anient,  were 
enamoured  of  the  apimrent  ethciency  of  the  cont-inentid  syst4;ms 
of  national  ediication,  and  more  es|H‘cially  of  tluj  Pnissian,  and 
k^pe<i  t4)  the  c<uiclusi(m  that  all  would  Ik?  <lone  for  the  fonnatioii 
ofa  wis(%  inUdlectual  and  virtuous  national  chanMit4ir,  proviiled  the 


mere  machinery  of  scdiol.'istic  education  wen^  put  in  motion  by  the 
state ;  just  falling  into  the  siime  erior  with  res|)ect  to  education, 
that  in  jmt  ages  had  protluceil  the  multifarious  absurdities  4)f 
h*gislation  in  reference  to  traile  and  manufactures,  and  which,  as 
itt4»show  the one-sidi'tl character 4 d all  human  philosophy,  the  pn;- 
s<*nt  nice  of  statii-educationists  has  betui  most  jwtive  in  ridiculing 


and  reversing.  Nor  wjis  it  without  etf<H.*t  on  the  general  opinion 
of  laeii  in  office,  and  in  the  higher  walks  ot  life,  that  th(Mpi(5Stion 
did  not  admit  of  solution,  without  contact,  more  or  less  intimate, 
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with  the  dirt,  the  close  atmosphere,  the  by-lanes,  and  Uu\  (flours 
of  the  manufacturing  towns.  As  fastitlious  as  the  scentetl  amr- 
tier,  who  could  not  brook  that  ‘an  unmannerly  corpse  slumld 
come  betwixt  the  wind  and  his  nobility,'  eilucated  men  could  not 
lx?ar  to  undergo  the  process  of  investigation  which  should  (IcUt- 
mine  how  much  of  shrewd  sense,  manly  independence,  and  honest 
virtue,  might  be  found  under  the  rough  manners  and  smirched 
face  of  the  manufacturing  operative;  nor  how  small  was  the 
interval,  as  to  all  their  practical  uses,  economic  and  moral,  Initween 
his  strong  common  sense,  educated  by  ten  thousand  intluenct^  for 
good  peculiar  to  the  social  organization  of  large  towns,  and  tlieir 
refined  and  classic  philosophy,  l>oth  as  to  ‘men  and  things.'  Alas! 
for  the  honour  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  we  fear  that  he  of  the 
homed  palm  would  very  often  shame  him  of  the  college  or  the  senate 
— the  senior  wrangler  and  the  professional  statesman — an  o])inion, 
we  are  aware,  very  shocking  to  so  reclverclw  a  scholar  as  Mr. 
Macaulay.  We  cannot  help  it,  however,  if  the  brown  ware  of 
society,  for  all  useful  purposes,  is  just  as  good  as  its  Sevres  or 
Dresden  china  !  It  might  have  occurred  to  these  hypercritical 
gentlemen  that,  if  industi'y  he  not  itself  a  virtne,  it  ciinnot  exist 
as  a  great  national  characteristic,  where  there  is  not  a  broiid  and 
solid  substratum  of  other  (qualities,  which  either  are  virtuous, 
alxsolutely  and  in  essence,  or  in  degree  !  But  the  opinion  was  in 
tnith  a  prejudice,  and  it  is  a  decisive  proof  that  such  it  was,  that 
these  gentlemen,  though  refuted  by  the  census,  are  of  ‘  the  same 
opinion  still.'  The  provoking  thing  is,  that  whilst  all  figures 
relative  to  education,  which  militate  against  their  views,  are  re¬ 
jected  as  apocryphal  by  the  impugners  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
pt‘ople,  they  Jire  prepared  to  receive  as  oracular  whatever  figures 
prove  their  ignorance  or  their  criminality.  If  they  had  been  open 
to  sufficient,  calm,  and  well-reasoned  evidence,  Charles  Knight, 
Professor  Hoppus,  and  still  more,  Mr.  Baines,  had  long  since  led 
them  to  doubt  the  soundness  of  their  opinions  ;  but  waiving  the 
temptation  to  expose  the  contemptuous  tone  of  their  incredulity, 
and  the  non-marvellous  fact  of  their  want  of  candour,  magnani¬ 
mity,  and  grace,  which  has  hitherto  withheld  even  an  admission 
of  error,  and  still  more  the  acknowledgement  that  their  indomit¬ 
able  opponent,  Mr.  Baines,  was  right,  we  must  now  see  what  the 
census  reveals  on  this,  the  most  vexed  question  of  the  day : — 

Day  and  Sunday-schools  and  Scholai's  in  England  and  Wales,  in  If)  18, 
1833,  and  1851,  with  the  jwpiilation  in  each  year,  and  the  projwr- 
tion  of  each  class  of  scholars  to  the  same. 


Proportion  to  PopuUtioo. 

D»y  SchoUit.  SimdaT  SchoUra.  Population.  l)»y  8un<Uy 

Scholars.  8cb«»Un«. 


1818 

C7*,SS3 

477,225 

11,642,083 

17-25 

24-40 

1833 

1,276,9*7 

1,5*8,890 

14,386,415 

11-27 

U-2S 

1851 

2, 14*. 377 

2,407,409 

17,U27,007 

8-36 

7-45 
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Now  there  have  been  men  t<aking  an  active  pirt  in  tlie  education 
(‘ontroversy,  who  liave  asserted,  again  and  again,  that  ‘next  to 
nothing  had  yet  been  done  for  day-school  education ‘  that  1  in 
13  or  1  in  H  was  probably  the  proportion  of  day-scholars  to  the 
|>opulation;'  and  the  assertion  has  even  l)een  made  and  iterated 
in  public  places  by  the  most  distinguished  of  free-traders,  ‘that  one- 
half  the  people  of  England  can  neither  read  nor  write.'  It  woidd 
have  mattered  little  had  these  parties  been  of  the  class  of  wordy 
talkers,  whose  dictum  is  of  no  weight  with  society;  but,  unhappily, 
they  are  men  of  mark  and  authority,  who  have  been  active  agi- 
Utors  on  the  question  of  national  education,  authorities  in 
matters  of  principle  and  of  fact  (?)  and  originators  of  various 
schemes  which  have  occupied  the  time  and  attention  of  the 
nation  and  of  parliament — those  very  schemes  being  based  on 
those  alleged  conditions  of  the  national  apparatus  of  education 
which  the  census  has  shoAvn  exist  nowhere,  save  in  the  imagina¬ 
tions  of  the  assertors.  A  world  of  valuable  time,  tempter,  and 
cjindour  has  been  wasted  in  the  discussions  which  these  mis- 
sUtements  have  occasioned ;  and  in  the  examinations  of  elaborate 
schemes,  utterly  useless,  save  on  the  supposition  that  these  mere 
statements  were  fdcts!  It  would  seem  that  there  are  ‘more 
things  in  heaven  and  earth'  than  are  dreamt  of  by  M.P’s.  and 
learned  professors,  and  even  by  ‘travelling  bachelors!'  and  that 
‘Lessons  on  Common  Things'  would  be  a  very  useful  addition 
to  the  knowledge  of  men  who  can  write  with  power,  or  speak 
with  elo<juence  find  constraining  force  on  the  most  profound 
questions  of  political  economy,  intematio7ud  policy,  aiui  the 
'i^lgioiis  ideas.  Will  these  gentlemen  admit  they  were  in 
error  ?  We  suspect  not.  The  Ijad  (piality  of  education  will  l)e 
the  future  battle  cry  against  the  voluntary  system ;  an  assertion 
which  we  will  not  dispute,  if  the  utterers  will  submit  to  an 
examination  of  the  relative  completeness  of  their  knowledge, 
hx)king  to  their  position  as  public  teachers  and  legislators,  com¬ 
pared  with  the  position  and  the  peculiar  re(|uirements  of  the 
masses !  But  we  willingly  forbear  on  this  unwelcome  aspect  of 
the  education  controversy. 

It  seems,  by  the  common  consent  of  the  highest  authorities,  that 
1  in  8  or  8^  of  the  population  at  school  at  one  moment  would  l>e 
a  satisfactory  state  of  popular  education,  looking  to  the  early  and 
large  demand  for  juvenile  labour  in  England.  In  Prussia  it  is  1  in 
h,  Norway  and  Denmark  1  in  7,  Holland  and  Bavaria  1  in  8, 
f  nince  1  in  10'5,  and  Belgium  1  in  10*7.  In  England  the  census 
sliows  that  it  is  1-  in  8  J,  a  much  larger  proportion  than  in  France 
or  Bcdgium,  countries  with  which  its  industrial  organization  most 
m*arly  corresponds.  The  im^uiry  is  pertinent— What  amount  or 
duration  of  education  will  1  in  8J  allow  for  each  child  of  the 
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Hchool  age  ?  The  answer  can  only  be  conjectural  and  proximate. 
Assuming  that  the  operative  classes  form  three-fourths  of  tlie 
whole  population,  and  that  seven  years  is  the  averagi^  time  w  hich 
the  children  of  the  upper  classes  are  in  public  schools,  a  vuixiniuvi 
pt^riod  l)e  it  observed,  then,  as  the  number  of  children  from  5  to 
15,  in  185J,  would  be  4,097,144  (assuming  the  ratios  of  1841), 
the  following  would  be  the  number  of  each  section  of  children  at 
school  at  one  time  : — 

Children  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  ....  7in,00r) 

n  ,»  operative  class  ....  1,427,381 

Total  day -scholars,  1851,  as  shown  by  the  census  .  2,144,377 

Now  1,427,S81  children  of  the  operative  classes  at  school  at 
one  time,  is  t‘<pnvalent  to  4  years  and  7  months'  education  for 
each,  a  measure  of  day-school  instniction,  which,  coupled  with 
the  all  but  universal  education  given  in  Hunday-schouls  to  the 
same  class,  and  the  advjuitages  of  mechanics'  institutions,  and  the 
diffusion  of  cheap  literature,  is  amply  sufticient  to  form  an  intel¬ 
ligent  people — and  a  virtuous  and  religious  one,  too — provided 
only  that  the  after  a])pliance8,  intellectual  and  moral,  are  ade- 
()uat('  and  apposite  to  the  exigencies  of  the  critical  period  from  15 
t4)  21.  It  must  suffice,  before  dismissing  this  pirt  of  the  subject, 
just  U)  note  the  very  rapid  development  of  popular  education 
since  1818.  The  short  table  already  given  shows  that  the  ratio 
of  day-scholars  to  population  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  33 
years  from  1818,  and  that  of  Sunday-scholars  considerably 
more  than  trebletl ;  or  the  case  may  he  put  in  anotlier  form.  The 
population  luus  mlvanced  57  pc^r  cent,  since  1818,  but  the  ilay- 
sidiolars  have  increastnl  218  ptu*  cent.,  and  the  Sunday-scholars 
405  |x»r  cent.  It  may  siifely  Ixi  admitted  that  the  returns  ot 
1818  were,  in  all  probability,  incompleU>  and  defective.  He  it 
so.  No  jn'itlkiJtle  alnit/ement  of  the  ratio  stated,  can  redua*  the 
rmdt  Ixdow  the  measure  of  a  great  national  achievement  It  is 
simply  impertinent  to  seek  to  derogate  from  the  moral  giiuideiir 
ot  this  fact,  as  a  splendid  pnx)f  of  the  power  of  voluntaryism,  hy 
showing  what  government  has  done  towards  it  We  waive  the 
obvious  logical  answer  to  such  proof  of  co-opcTation,  that  it  d«H  S 
not  follow,  fuid  it  t>een  vAtUield^  that  the  needful  means  would 
not  have  been  forthcoming.  Admit  the  contrary  hyjKdhesis,  and 
what  has  the  goveniment  done?  Let  Mr.  Baines  answer. 
‘Ciovemment  has  contributed  ONE-FlFTEENTll  of  the  seH(K>L 
BUILDING  IHJWER,  mid  NOTHING  whaU'ver  to  the  Sl’HOOL  S18- 
TAINIKG  l*ow'EU  (exct'pt  the  extra  allowance  to  U'achers  and 
monitors  since  1847);  mid  let  it  Ix^  es|X‘cially  noted,  that  the 
system  ot  ^pular  instruction,  as  it  now  exists,  wiis  'tin 
before  ilue  govermneiit  contributed  one  fudhimj 
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tlt6  ]yMic  to  its  aid!*  It  is  not  worth  while  to  inquire 

niinuU'ly  what  measure  of  improvement  may  have  been  elfecUnl 
in  the  matter  and  methods  of  education  by  the  operations  of  the 
committee  of  council,  and  their  agents — the  inspectors.  This  is 
known;  it  is  enough,  they  have  built  solely  and  entirely  on  other 
men  8  foundations,  and  took  up  what  others  hail  begun.  Like 
the  squatters  of  the  backwoods  of  America,  they  have  settled  on 
the  open  space  which  the  strong  arms  of  other  men  have  cleart^d, 
and  then  they  reap  the  crops  which  it  beans,  and  exclaim — ‘  See 
wluU  a  goodly  aiid  fair  land  we  have  nuuleof  this  wilderness,* 
We  scruple  not  to  claim  it  all  for  voluntaryism — the  selection  and 
adaptation  of  means  to  end — ^the  courage  which  first  difficulties, 
always  the  most  formidable,  could  not  daunt — the  conscience- 
Iwimd  principle  which  dare  not  falter  or  hesitate — the  enlarged 
l)cnevolence  which  would  not  be  denied  its  consummation,  and 
that  scriptural  conception  of  the  entire  work  of  education,  which 
adapted  its  appliances  to  man’s  wants  and  destinies,  as  an  immortal 
and  accountable  being. 

Lord  John  Rus.sell  stated,  in  his  speech,  on  the  introduction  of 
his  last  measure  of  education,  that  L’5()0,()00  wjis  contributed 
annually,  us  school  pence,  by  the  parents  of  children  of  the 
operative  class,  and  his  figures  show  that  a  further  sum  of 
T600,0()0  per  annum  is  contributed  by  their  more  wealthy 
fellow  citizens,  in  aid  of  their  efforts  to  educate  their  offspring. 
In  the  same  sj^eech,  the  noble  lord  made  a  great  mistike  in 
quoting  the  scholars  in  schools  sup])ortcd  by  the  congregational 
Innly  at  ()839.  That  was  the  number  in  actual  attendance  at 
schools  which  have  been  supplied  with  teachers  by  the  Con- 
j^regational  Board  of  Kducation.  The  actual  numbiT  of  scholai-s 
in  public  schools,  supported  either  entirely  or  princij)ally  by  iho 
congregationalists,  Mr.  Baines  estimates  at  near  100,000.  Lord 
John  gave  the  numl)er  of  scholars  in  public  schools,  sup|K>rted 
l>y  the  religious  bodies,  as  l,2cSl,077; — idl,  be  it  obs<.*rved,  de- 
l^ndent  on  the  voluntary  PUiNCieiiK!  So  much  for  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  goveniment  action.  Lord  Johns  .speech  reminds  iha 
remler  of  the  ancient  adage,  of  a  man  ‘  rowing  one  way  and 
looking  another.’ 

It  has  not  e.scaped  the  lynx-eyed  optics  of  the  national  educa¬ 
tionist,  that  whilst  the  average  provision  for  day-school  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Great  Britiiin  w'as  sjitisfactory,  the  gn  at  centres  of  industry 
ij^ll  considerably  short  of  that  average.  Hie  discre|KUicie8  are 
doubtless  large, — York  showing  a  day-school  provision  of  5*59, 
‘'tnd  Manchest<Tof  1  l  Lincoln  575,  and  Bradford  l()-83.  Thesis 
jliscrejKincii*s  are  no  proof,  iii«idficiency  or  inequa¬ 

lity  of  educational  means  in  ditfenuit  plac(*s;  tinware  consc^quent, 
luuinly,  on  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  classes.  Wherever 
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the  Tni<i(ile  and  upper  classes  preponderate,  a  high  ratio  of  day- 
school  education  will  be  apparent,  and  vice,  versa.  If  the  means 
existed  of  detennining  the  exact  proportion  of  each  section  of  the 
population  in  Manchester  and  York,  or  in  Lincoln  and  Bnwiford 
n‘spectively,  it  would  be  found,  we  suspt^ct,  that  the  diftcrence  is 
ap|>arent  only — in  other  words,  that  class  for  class — the  educa¬ 
tional  appliances  and  the  duration  of  the  school  term  of  eiiuca- 
tion  were  nearly,  if  not  absolutely,  alike.  The  question  does  not 
admit  of  complete  solution  in  the  absence  of  the  details  of  ages 
and  occupation ;  but  the  census  throws  great  light,  proximately, 
on  the  subject  It  is  known  that  Sunday-school  instruction  is 
now  all  but  universal.  It  is  obvious,  such  being  the  case,  tliat 
the  ratio  of  Sunday-scholars  will  be  highest  when  the  operative 
classes  are  the  mast  numerous,  relatively  to  the  other  classes.  It 
is  also  obvious  that,  as  the  duration  of  day-school  instniction  is 
gr(*aU«t  in  reference  to  the  children  of  the  classes  above  (he 
ofyerative,  the  ratio  of  day-scholars  will,  in  the  same  case,  be  in 
tlie  opposite  extreme.  Now,  taking  the  Parliamentary  Papir, 
No.  5li,  the  following  selection  of  places  and  ratios  (and  it  is  a 
fair  sample  of  the  whole  return)  will  show  that  just  where  day- 
school  instruction  is  least  abundant  there  Sabbath-school  instnic¬ 
tion  is  most  so !  By  a  direct  inference,  there,  the  operative  classt's 
greatly  preponderate,  and  of  necessity  the  average  ratio  of  day- 
school  instruction  must  be  low;  even  supposing  that  the  ratio 
of  siich  instniction  for  the  children  of  the  two  great  sections 
respectively  is  not  less  than  for  the  same  classes  in  places  where 
the  average  ratio  is  much  higher. 


Statement  of  the  }>ropoi’tious  of  Day  and  Sunday-scholars,  resjxvtively, 
to  the  {Kipulatiou  in  the  imdermeiitioued  mauufacturiiig  and  nuu- 
luaiiufacturiug  cities  and  towns.  1851. 


1.  M.vnvf.vcturino  Towns. 


2.  Non-Manufacturing  Tow.ns. 


Propor.  to  Population. 
Dny  Sunday 

8rh«>Ur8.  BchoUra. 

A  silt  on-under-Ly  lie 

11-88 

4-55 

Bhiekburn  .  .  . 

1U93 

5-13 

Bolton . 

10-22 

5-43 

Bnulford  .... 

10-83 

6-45 

('/ongleton  .  .  . 

7-45 

4-24 

Leeds  . 

793 

6-08 

Macclesfield  .  .  . 

9-72 

5-40 

Manchester  .  .  . 

ll-()0 

7-15 

Nottingham  .  .  . 

9-08 

6-15 

Ihraton  .... 

905 

6-23 

Salford  .... 

12-17 

6-33 

StiK'kjxirt .... 

13-83 

4-40 

Wigan . 

S-57 

4-48 

England  and  Wales. 

8-36 

7-45 

Propor.  to  PopnUti*’® 
I)av  Sandur 


I  Bath  .  . 
Canterbury 
Chester  . 
Chichester 
I  Exeter .  . 
I  Lincoln  . 

'  London  . 

! 


St'holara.  SohoUn. 

7-20  HHVt 
(VOO  IVii 
7*78 

5T)f)  1043 

0-77  15W 

5-75  791 

S'JO  1S77 


I 


3 


Seaports. 


Dover  .  . 
Hull  .  . 
Liver|)ool  . 
Portsmouth 
Southampton 


UU7 
8-47 
8  50 
7-57 
0-40 


1713 

1006 

170S 

15-05 

1000 
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It  is  impossible  to  mistake  the  indications  of  the  tables  1  and 
9  If  the  fact  were  not  patent  to  all  the  kingdom  already,  no 
one  could  for  a  moment  hesitate  to  draw  the  conclusic  n,  that  the 
population  of  the  towns  in  table  1  consists  of  a  vastly  larger  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  operative  classes  than  the  population  of  the  cities 
in  table  2,  Table  No.  3  holds  a  middle  place,  and  would  seem 
to  indicate  either  a  lower  general  ratio  of  education,  or  a  pre¬ 
ponderance  of  adults  in  the  population.  The  low  average  of 
London  is  explained  by  the  fact  of  the  very  high  proportion  of 
young  persons  under  the  marriageable  age,  but  above  the  juve¬ 
nile,  and  also  of  adults,  to  the  population  from  5  to  15  years  t)f 
.age;  and,  probably,  also,  from  the  preponderance  of  'private  house- 
IM  ed'ocLition, 

Apart  from  this  primary  cause  of  discrepancy,  it  is  well  known 
that  the  tenn  of  day-school  instniction  is  shorter  in  the  factory 
towns  than  in  the  small  towns  of  the  rural  districts  and  the 
cathedral  and  metropolitan  cities  generally,  because  of  the  lai  ge 
demand  for  juvenile  labour.  But  there  is  another  cause  of 
discrepancy  hitherto  not  noticed — the  incidence  of  which  is 
probably  not  less  than  1  or  1 J  per  cent  against  the  manufac¬ 
turing  towns.  Anomalous  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  the  facty  that  tlic 
proportion  of  the  children  from  5  to  1 5,  is  generally  less  in  the 
tactory  towns  than  in  all  other  classes  of  towns.  The  explanation 
would  seem  to  be,  that  there  is  a  constant  immigration  of  young 
persons,  unmarried,  into  the  factory  towns,  from  whence  it  arises 
that  the  population  from  15  to  25,  or  30,  is  greatly  in  excess  of 
the  average  of  Great  Britain,  relatively  to  the  proportions  under 
15  and  over  30.  The  census  of  1841  decisively  shows  these 
variations  or  discrepancies;  and  it  is  all  but  certain  that  of  1851 
will  show  similar  proportions  in  the  composition  of  the  popula¬ 
tion.  The  same  fact  explains  much  that  appears  anomalous  in 
the  ratios  of  criminal  offenders,  and  the  average  age  at  death, 
comparing  the  manufacturing  with  the  agricultural  di.stricts. 

From  the  whole  details  of  the  census,  with  the  explanations 
and  qualifications  stated,  the  inference  appears  undeniable,  that 
the  provision  for  day-school  instruction  in  Great  Britain  is  satis¬ 
factory,  alike  as  to  the  manufacturing  and  the  non-manufacturing 
districts;  and  coupling  the  fact  of  the  rapid  progress  of  day  and 
‘Sunday-school  instruction  since  1818,  with  the  fact  of  the  'non- 
inteiaention  of  the  government  until  1838,  and  the  comparative 
iusignificance  of  what  it  has  done  .since,  that  the  whole  result  is 
a  splendid  testimony  to  the  power  of  the  voluntary  principle;  or, 
as  we  prefer  to  put  it,  to  the  capacity,  willingness,  and  ability  of 
the  people  to  (?cfucate  themselves. 

Amongst  the  great  facts  revealed  by  the  census,  one  of  the 
niost  important  is  the  fact  of  the  rapidly  altering  pro|>ortions,  not 
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merely  of  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  classes,  hut  of  the 
town  and  niral  population.  The  exact  extent  of  the  former 
change  cannot  he  ascertained  until  the  OCC’UPATION  Rm^RNs  an* 
])ul)li8hed,  but  the  larger  increase  of  the  manufacturing  towns  is 
Kufticiently  significant  The  increase  of  the  towns  is  distinctly 
shown  by  the  census.  ‘  Great  Britain  has  815  towns  of  various 
magnitudes,  either  MARKET  towns,  county  towns,  or  (Tni-x 
The  jwpulntion  in  these  815  towns  is  10,55fi,288,  the  remainder 
of  the  |)opulation  being  10,403,189.*  More  than  oiuvhalf  of  the 
)K)pulation,  therefore,  resides  in  TOWNS  or  CITIES,  tc'chnically  and 
pro|MTly  so  called.  The  average  poprdation  of  the  English  towns 
is  1 5,501 ;  that  of  the  Scotch  fifi54.  Tlie  following  short  table 
will  show  the  distribution  of  the  town  population  in  England  in 
1  Moll- 


Citio*  and  noroughs  returning 

Oroen 

A  Tempo 

Memlx'rt  to  Parliaiueut. 

Population 

Populut  ion. 

Sixteen  Boroughs  .... 

3,720,805 

—  232,929 

Thirl  y-six  „  .... 

1,841,950 

—  51,1  ()5 

Twenty-one  „  .... 

544,030 

—  25,9:15 

Forty-one  „  .... 

783,545 

—  19,111 

Seveuly-lwo  „  .... 

470,549 

—  0,018 

180  Cities  and  Boroughs  .  . 

7,372,550 

—  39,422 

In  Wales. 

Fourteen  Boroughs  &  Districts 
of  Boroughs . 

287,048 

—  20,503 

In  Scotland. 

Tweufy-oue  Boroughs  and  Dis¬ 
tricts  of  Boroughs  .  .  . 

1,130,000 

—  51,099 

Total  Cireai  Oritaiii  .  .  .  8,795,094 

The  popidation  in  the  unrepresented  towns  of  Great  Britain 
is  as  follows: — 

A\eT%c<^ 

Towns.  Population.  Pv)piiljUion. 

Enjrlaiul  ....  208  —  1,422,717  —  5808 

Scotland  ....  71  —  243,089  —  3131 


Total  .  .  .  339  —  1,006,350  —  4915 

These  tables  differ  slightly  from  the  abstract  of  the  numlier 
and  total  p>pulation  of  the  towns,  as  given  in  pages  40,  47,  and 
48,  of  the  report  of  the  census  commissioners ;  but,  ns  the  details 
are  not  given,  we  have  no  means  of  correction.  The  tables  aliove 
are  in  fact  an  abstract  of  Parliamentary  Paper  441 ,  Session  1 H52, 
professedly  taken  from  the  census  of  1851.  The  difference  i«, 
liowever,  of  no  importance ;  not  so  the  essential  ])oint  of  agree¬ 
ment — namely,  the  immense  aggregation  of  the  population  in  the 
towns,  and  tluxst^  towns  of  such  large  dimensions.  The  infiuenw 
on  all  matters  of  legislation  and  national  policy  of  sixty  towns  in 
Grt*at  BriUiin,  containing  an  aggregate  popidation  of  fi, 250,813 
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inhabitants  with  a  population  ranging  from  30,000  to  51-0,000, 
anil  averaging  104,280,  cannot  easily  be  exaggerated.  It  is  of 
i(reat  signilicance  too  that  this  increase  of  the  town  popidation  is 
principally  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  excluding  London  from 
the  calculation.  The  following  abstract  will  place  this  fact  in  a 
gtrong  point  of  view. 

Proirn*ss  of  Population  in  the  principal  towns  of  the  undomientioned 

counties — 1801  to  1851. 


Count  iofl. 

Lancashire,  11  to\viis  . 

Poptilatiun 

1801. 

.  29(1,780  — 

Population 

1851. 

1,110,192 

Per  centaije 
of  InoreaMe 
1801  to  1851. 

—  287 

York(W.H.)  0 

JJ 

.  115,154  — 

502,877 

—  330 

Warwick  2 

>>  • 

.  89,70l'  — 

270,803 

—  2(K) 

Cheshire  4 

99  • 

.  40,302  — 

130,700 

—  220 

Stafford  4 

99  • 

.  45,005  — 

^  221,180 

—  319 

Total  27 

•  •  • 

.  587,005  — 

2,278,052 

—  288 

The  total  town  population  of  these  five  counties,  as  shown 
in  the  census,  is  2,962,847 ;  but  that  is  of  towns,  which  by 
chart4‘r,  or  the  holding  of  a  market,  are  propi*rly  entitled  to  that 
iliwgnation.  If  the  population  in  those  places  which  rank  as 
vHUufcs,  simply  because  not  incorpoi^atcdy  or  holding  no 
'nuiArty  but  which  are  generally  much  larger,  and  far  more 
wealthy  than  the  towns,  so  called,  of  the  agricultural  districts, 
the  total  population  woidd  be  over  3,600,000.  The  population  of 
Lmilon  in  1851,  within  the  new  bills  of  mortality,  being  2,362,236 
(»r  marly  150  per  cent  increase  on  958,863,  the  population  of 
18(M,  it  npj>ears  that  6,000,000  of  the  town  population  of  Great 
Britain,  that  is,  10,500,000,  is  congregated  in  the  metropolis  and 
ill  tliii  6ve  manufacturing  counties  above  enumerated. 

The  progress  of  the  |)opulation  in  the  manufacturing  counties 
generally  is  another  of  the  caiEAT  FACTS  of  the  cimsus,  as  the 
iollowing  condensed  analysis  of  the  counties  will  show. 

ClasH  of  Countiei. 


Six  Munufacturiug .  .  .  . 
Screii  Mixed  Manufacturing 
and  Agricultural .  .  .  . 
T^o  Mctm|K)litan  .  .  .  . 

Three  Mining . 

Twenty -two  Agricultural .  , 

All  England  .  .  .  . 


population 

1801. 

2,007,188 

1,007,582 

1,087,172 

;191,212 

3,835,280 


PopubUiun 

1851. 

5,5«y,<JW 

2,220,031 

2,502,027 
809, 170 
5,002,231 


IncrfMA 
p««r  oent. 
1801  to  1851. 

-  178 


—  121 

—  130 

—  128 

—  48 


8,331,434  —  10,881,008  —  102* 


*  The  County  of  Leicester  is  added  in  this  analysis  to  the  Maniifacturino 
CminTiRs.  The  Mixed  Counties  are  Berkshire,  Herby,  Devon,  Oloueester, 
Hertford,  Notts,  and  Northninherland ;  the  Mining  Counties  an*  Durham, 
Cornwall, and  Monmouth;  the  Metropolitan,  Middlesex  and  Surrey;  and  the 
twenty. two  remaining  counties  constitute  the  Agricultural  group. 
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The  progress  in  wealth  in  the  same  counties,  thougli  not 
indiciited  by  the  census,*  is  equally  remarkable.  There  is  no 
material  for  estimating  the  growth  of  'mrsonal  pi*o})erty  since 
1801,  in  counties^  and  only  partially  that  of  real  propeuty. 
Fortunately  there  are  returns  under  the  income-tax,  for  1815 
and  1843,  which  show  the  following  proportions  of  increase  in 
the  same  groups  of  counties  betwixt  the  one  period  and  the 
other. 


Real  Pro}ierty  rated  to  the  Income-Tax  in  1815  and  1845. 


1816. 

IMS. 

lDorrM<> 
per  crul. 

G  Manufacturing  Counties 

7  Mixed  A.  &  M.  „ 

.  £9,852,293 

£20,179,893 

1018 

.  0,131,993 

8,715,710 

42- 1 

2  Metropolitan  „ 

.  7,174,710 

14,294,917 

99-2 

8  Mining  „ 

.  2,002,510 

3,013,107 

80-8 

22  Agricmtural  „ 

.  24,582,910 

35,543,072 

44-5 

All  England  .  .  . 

.  £49,744,622 

£82,340,099 

05-8 

There  is  little  doubt  that  if  the  rentals  of  1801  and  1851,  in 
counties  respectively,  were  attainable,  the  relative  increast^  of  the 
manufacturing  counties  and  the  agricultural  would  stand  pretty 
much  the  same  as  with  respect  to  the  population,  that  is,  as  48 
per  cent  to  178  per  cent. 

If  the  raHmude  of  the  past  national  progress  has  Imm  rightly 
developed  in  the  preceding  remarks,  the  considerations  which 
suggest  themselves,  in  casting  the  horoscope  of  future  progrt'ss, 
are  three-fold  : — the  exact  present  state  of  the  productive  |)ower 
of  Great  Britain,  and  its  probable  future  development;  tlie 
incidence  of  free  trade  on  production  and  exchange  and  on  the 
[K)licy  of  other  nations ;  and  the  expansion  of  the  worlds  markets. 
On  each  of  these  pregnant  topics,  a  few  concluding  words  are 
nmlfiiL 

It  seems  a  mere  tniism  to  say  that  the  productive  |)ower  of 
the  nation,  its  capital,  machinery,  and  skill,  and  its  moral 
appliances  of  trade,  were  never  so  vast  as  at  this  moment ;  hut 
the  tniism  involves  more  than  is  immediately  apparent  With 
what  precisti  point  in  the  past  of  its  condition  is  that  productive 
power  measured  ?  With  what  has  immediately  preceded,  or  .sonie- 


*  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  what  is  done  by  the  goveniment,  or 
through  the  activity  of  independent  members  of  parliament,  in  the  coll^ion 
of  statistical  infonnation,  is  so  piecemeal,  disjointed,  and  irregular.  ITius 
with  the  most  ample  means  to  have  given  the  details,  in  counties  and  town* 
shii>s,  of  the  rental  of  real  proi)erty,  in  1851,  and  also  of  tlic  steam*pt)wr^ 
spindles,  power-looms,  number  of  jici^ns  employed  in  factories,  simultanmisW 
with  the  details  of  the  (copulation,  these  arc  wanting,  as  are  idso  at/  detajh  oi 
tlmt  immense  mass  of  steam  and  water-power  em))loyed  in  the  iron,  the  inuungi 
and  all  other  trades  in  Great  Britain. 
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thing  distant  ?  With  the  incipient  fonns  of  mechanical  appli¬ 
ances,  or  their  more  recent  developments  ?  It  has  been  seen 
what  advances  have  been  made  in  numbers  and  wealth,  concur¬ 
rently  with,  and,  in  fact,  consequently  on,  certain  advances  of  skill 
in  the  application  of  science  to  the  arts  of  manufacture ;  and  it 
is  by  a  natural  logical  process  that  we  measure  the  results  of  that 
skill  in  a  given  future  period  by  past  results  during  an  equal 
wriod ;  but  this  process  leads  to  error.  It  is  intleed  essentially 
faulty.  The  pi*eseiit  status  of  productive  power  is  far  in  advance 
of  any  previous  one,  even  taking  the  short  cycles  of  the  censuses. 
It  is  no  rash  assertion,  but  a  verity,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
conduct  any  one  of  the  textile  manufactures  to  a  profit,  nay, 
even  without  positive  loss,  with  motive  power  and  machinery, 
according  to  the  type  of  1841,  to  sjiy  nothing  of  the  types  of 
1831  or  1821  I  As  before  observed,  the  productive  power  of  the 
nation  has  been  augmented  in  two  ways ;  first,  by  the  arithmetical 
increase  of  mere  numbers,  and  of  corresponding  capital ;  and 
secondly,  by  the  greater  efficiency  of  each  unit  of  the  people  as  a 
producer,  consequent  on  the  greater  force  and  perfection  of  the 
implements  of  production.  Taking  those  units  individually,  and 
measuring  their  power  by  nimibers,  if  we  suppose  the  productive 
power  of  the  nation  in  1801  to  have  been  ten,  and  to  have  increased 
l)y  one,  in  each  successive  census-cycle,  then  the  ratio  of  that  power 
in  1801  to  1851  would  be  as  fifteen  to  ten,  or  fifty  per  cent  of 
increase.  Supposing  then  that  the  present  status  of  pro<iuction 
was  to  be  stereotyped,  the  next  fifty  years  would  compare  with 
the  past  fifty  years,  in  the  command  and  en  joyment  of  all  commo¬ 
dities  of  use,  comfort,  or  luxuiy,  as  fifteen  to  twelve  and  a  half. 
Hut  a  stationary  condition  of  inanuhicturing  art  is  impossible. 
Tlie  most  skilful  men  in  each  department  are  precisely  thosti 
who  feel  most  strongly  the  imperfection  of  existing  means,  and 
art'  mast  clearly  convinced  that  new  combinations  of  mechanical 
•uid  chemical  powers  and  agencies  are  })ossible,  probable,  and 
indeed  imminently  proximate.  They  feel  that  the  century  of 
inventions  from  1750  to  1850  was  but  a  period  of  experiment, 
a  U'litative  process,  like  that  of  the  infant,  who  has  been  exer¬ 
cising  its  f(*eble  senses  in  ascertaining’ the  forms  and  (pialitit^s  of 
<>hi^‘cts,  and  is  just  beginning  to  handle,  and  use  them,  and  to 
test  their  force.  It  is  not  matter  of  wonder  to  such  men,  when 
it  is  projxm*d  to  tunnel  the  Simplon,  or  to  construct  a  vessel 
which  shall  make  the  voyage  from  New  York  tn  Livei^x)!  in 
•‘'IX  days,  or  that  the  ordinary  and  government  trains  of  bingland, 
despiu*  the  scepticism  of  a  cynical  and  snarling  press,  shall  be 
at  express  spc*ed,  with  p<'rfect  safety.  Progress  in  mechanical 
^ad  chemical  skill,  far  more  rapid  than  ever  since  1841,  will 
niOHt  probably  mark  each  successive  census-cycle  from  1851  to 
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2001.  But  the  ]ierfoction  of  the  motive  power,  aiul  of  the 
iiuichiuery  whicli  it  \h  not  the  only  auurco  of  incn  ase  iu 

rthUiw  productive  i)0wer — Uie  incaxia.st^  of  fixed  capitid  in  ruuls, 
railw'ayti,  docks,  niillH,  and  houses,  is  another  and  prolific  source 
Kveiy  inveKtincnt  iu  tht*se  forms  is  a  lieir-loinn  of  ^xnoer;  a  fixtd 
capit^,  80  tos)H^,  requirinj^  only  the  cost  of  annual  re|kiirs,  mid 
at  tlie  most,  renewal  afu^ra  long  term  of  years.  The  invt  stments 
of  1N44,  184*5,  and  1841)  in  railways  were  such  heir-liKuiis,  and 
cxiiistitute  a  new  element  of  power,  purchastnl  at  a  auntitv 
of  the  floating  capiUil  of  the  country  at  the  moment,  hut  to 
U‘rity,  it  was  a  magnifiauit  gift  of  power. 

In  one  word,  it  is  impossihlo  to  com])are  ai\y  of  the  appliances 
of  production  iu  its  pi*est*nt  fonn  with  the  typt*  of  1 831  and  18  U,— 
whether  it  lx*  the  motive  jxiwer,  stationary,  locomotive,  or  marine 
— ^tho  machinery,  whether  spindle,  loom,  or  c^uxliiig  juhI  (Xiiuliing 
frame — the  means  of  transit,  whether  road,  rail,  clip|H  r,  or 
RU^amer — ainl  not  to  perctdve  the  incompai'ablesuj)erionty  of  the 
preH(*nt  over  the  |xist ;  and,  what  is  more  significant  of  pmgress, 
without  perceiving  that  advance,  rapid,  certain  iidvance,  is  an 
inevitable  He<|uence.  The  pre^ientis  no  climax  in  manufacturiiij; 
art  The  hour  of  ‘  DtXilino  and  Fair  will  doubtle.ss  como  in 
England  s  histoiy',  as  it  hius  done  to  all  other  great  nations;  but  it 
is  not  yet,  and  the  sliadow'  is  still  far  off  the  culminating  point 
of  the  index  of  time. 

We  may  not  dwell  on  the  fact,  that  at  no  moment  was  the 
knowledge  and  enterprise  of  the  British  merchant  higlier  tinui  it 
is  now,  nor  her  artisfuis  so  skilful,  inUdligeiit,  indu.stnou.s,  ;uid 
moral  Nor  are  these  statioiuuy  elements  of  national  power— 
the  teaching  of  the  schoolroom,  the  mechanics'  institute,  the 
prt'ss,  daily  and  periodical, — of  expandeil  observation  and  inter* 
exmrse,  through  the  agency  of  the  rail  and  the  steamboiit,  is  (hiily 
l)econung  more  thorough  and  expansive;  whilst  a  more  eulight- 
ene<l  administrative  policy  is  sweeping  away  and  casting  into  the 
liinlx)  of  obsolete  things  a  thousivud  absurd  ol)structions,  finiuicud, 
fiscal,  anil  international,  which  have  stood  for  ageii  in  the  path  ut 
national  industry  and  enterprise. 

The  progress  of  the  nation  has  been  s|X)ken  of,  but  the  i>ast 
has  liad  especial  reference  to  Great  Britain  alone,  Ireland, 
unhappily,  notwithstanding  the  progress  of  Ulster,  has  l»et*n  an 
anomaly,  a  reproach  and  painful  contrast  to  Great  l^riUiin  through¬ 
out  the  hundred  years  so  signalized  in  the  history  of  the  latter  hy 
improvement  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  arts  of  life.  But  what  ol 
Indand  for  the  next  fifty  or  hundred  years  ?  Who  shall  siiy  what 
mighty  iin]mlso  wall  l)e  given  to  the  jxiw  er  and  greatm^ss  of  the 
Uniteo  Kinuix>m  during  that  coming  cycle,  by  the  developnunt 
of  Irelands  resources?  The  signs  of  such  development  are  un¬ 
mistakable  !  Agriculture  is  unquestionably  improved  and  i®' 
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pn)vin^!  The  Beltiist  Hax-spinner  in  making  himself  felt  in 
L^ls,  AlHTil('en,  and  DnndiH' !  The  very  exoilus  of  the  jHM)ple, 
<)o  p\thetic  and  mournful  in  its  incidents  of  local  and  family 
neveranoi',  so  happy  in  many  of  its  re-unions  on  the  fi\r  American 
diorw,  is  pmviding,  perhaps,  the  one  (‘sseiitial  condition  of  Ireland’s 
n'ijenemtion — a  ch^an  sweep  of  its  tixed  habits  of  thought  ami 
notion,  is  opening  up  the  fertile  soil,  the  vjist  water-|K>w(*r,  aiul 
the  mineral  wealth  of  In'land  to  a  new  hut  j)eaceful  ‘iuvivsion  of 
the  Saxon/ — this  time,  at  lemst,  to  bless  and  not  to  curse  it 
But  we  must  hasten  to  close  these  mnarks. 

Tim  incident'  of  free  tmde  is,  jus  yet,  only  partially  developt'd. 
Fn  t*  trade  is,  in  fact,  incomphde,  even  in  P]ngland.  The  soap 
tnule  is  but  just  enijxncipjited  ;  but  excise  regidations  still  fetter 
the  |va|K*r  trade ;  ;ind  customs’  duties,  in  some  few  fondgn  pro¬ 
ducts,  still  linger  upon  and  dishonour  the  tariff!  Our  |X)rts  are 
hut  o|H'n  of  .yt\stenlay  to  the  admission  of  foreign  and  British 
vt'ssels,  and  to  the  products  of  foreign  and  home  industry 
on  tM]ual  conditions, — that  is,  almost  ‘  without  let  or  hindrance* 
of  jmy  kind  ;  and  other  nations  have  not  had  time  yet  to  prove 
their  ability  to  make  use  of  their  new  privileges.  Nor  have  the 
‘  UKSULTS  OF  FREE  TRADE*  ill  B]ngland  yet  assumed  that  sluipf^  of 
p'nuiuiency,  distinctneas,  and  importance,  great  though  they  be 
in  th(*se  n^spc'cts  already,  which  they  will  take,  and  taking,  will 
comjxd,  not  merely  the  attention  and  investigation  of  their  phe¬ 
nomena  by  other  nations,  but  the  adoption  of  the  efficient  caufu^s — 
unfettered  competition  and  free  exchange.  Jt  needs  no  spirit  of 
pn^jduHjy  to  preilict  that  such  commercial  nations  as  Francxi  and 
the  IJnittHl  States  ainnot  p(‘rsist  long  in  a  n^strictive  jxilicy, 
provided  only  the  working  of  fnm  trade  in  England  continU(*s 
unifunn  (allowing  for  the  inevitable  incidence  of  bjul  harvests, 
inipnnlent  s|xmulation,  nr  war)  with  its  action  in  the  past  five 
yem  They  will  be  left  behind  in  the  roar,  so  long  lus  they 
liersist,  and  that  is  a  position  neither  will  be  content  with  long. 
It  is,  Imsides,  impossible  that  a  gmit  social  truth,  in  this  day  of 
free  thought,  can  rmnain  as  a  sole  de|X)sit  with  one  |x^oplo ;  or, 
when  clearly  seen  by  the  more  admiiced  /cw  even,  shall  not  soon 
Rud  inevitably  lx*  mlopted. 

The  EXPANSION  of  existing  markets  is  a  certain  result,  and 
will  1k»  ^eatly  felt  in  stimulating  the  industry  of  Great  Britain. 
The  emigration  of  the  Irish  to  Canada  and  the  United  Htates  is, 
ill  very  mality,  but  one  step  in  the  pnwessof  transfonnation  from 
ft  status  of  listless,  thriftless,  and  shifthiss  poverty,  to  one  of  ener¬ 
getic  industry  and  com])jirative  JifBuence,  thendiy  creating  a  new 
of  customers  for  our  multifarious  mjinufivctures.  Canada 
I'fts  mmle  advances,  under  a  wis<?  ndfixation  of  impfjrial  rule,  and 
under  self-government,  which  outstrip  even  the  progress  of  its 
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taunting  go-alieaii  neighlK)ur8  south  of  the  St.  Lawrence !  Tlie 
United  States  are  ‘going  up  to  possess  the  land*  of  North  Ame¬ 
rica,  not  less  sure  of  success  than  the  Israelites  of  old,  wlien  tliey 
crossed  the  Jordan.  All  south  and  west  of  the  SUite  t4)  the 
IsthniiLs  of  Panama  is  certain  to  be  Aiftiericanized  at  no  disUmt 
day  ;  and,  then^  whence  can  the  products  which  need  the  patient 
toil,  only  practicable  in  a  temperate  clime,  be  obhiined  ?  India 
is  an  uncultured  field,  but  its  latent  fertility,  or  capability,  is  gf 
untold  richness,  and  its  resources  will  be,  must  be,  developtnl  en* 
long.  China  may  l)e,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  an  opm  nuirket, 
ami  it  counts  its  population  by  hundreds  of  millions,  whilst  other 
nations  count  by  scores  only,  or  by  units !  And  last,  hut  n(»t 
least,  the  Australian  gold  fields  have  given  an  impulse  t)  pro- 
<luction  and  exchange  without  parallel  in  the  world’s  history ; 
and  though  it  may  be  demonstrable  that  the  cry  will  be,  To  the 
soil!  far  more  loudly  than  it  now  is  ‘To  the  diggings !’ — that  is, 
when  the  utmost  possible  demand  for  gold  is  satisfied  (and  satis¬ 
fied  it  must  be  soon  at  the  present  rate  of  supply),  the  immediate 
results  will,  nevertheless,  be  a  large  expansion  of  the  demand  fur 
British  'manufactures,  to  be  far  exceeded  in  extent  and  value, 
when  the  healthful  and  hannonizing  toil  of  the  sheep  pasture, 
and  of  arable  culture,  shall  succeed  the  feverish  and  deinoraliziu^S 
the  mere  bnite  force,  and  almost  disgusting  employments,  ut‘ 
Ballarat  and  Mount  Alexander  ! 

There  is  one  thought  connected  with,  and  consequent  on,  these 
speculations,  ami  not  less  suggesttsl  by  the  census,  to  which 
ference  is  most  natural  and  unavoidable.  The  point  of  vantagt*- 
ground  now  attained  has  been  won  by  the  patient  toil  and 
indomitiible  energy  of  three  generations.  The  Watts,  tlie 
ArkwTights,  the  Cromptons,  and  the  Cartwrights  have  hm\ 
gathered  to  their  fathers ;  and  the  Stephensons,  the  Rminies,  tlie 
Fiiirbunis,  and,  may  w  e  not  add,  the  Petos,  of  to-day  belong  to 
a  generation  which  is  passing  away !  The  Iluskissons,  the 
Thomjisons,  the  Peels  and  Cobdens  of  fr€*e-trade,  are  as  much  of 
the  past  as  of  the  present,  and  they  too  w  ill  allj  ere  other  titty 
years  are  past,  be  numbered  with  the  dead.  But  these,  as  \yell 
jvs  the  piom^ers  of  progress  in  the  last  century,  wall  leave  behind 
an  imperishable  legacy  of  jxiwer  and  greatness,  the  nation  s  by 
possession,  but  theirs  as  the  fniit  of  their  inventive  genius,  or  thea 
enlightened  policy!  But  the  one  thought  is  not  yet  enumerated. 
It  is  a  thought  which  thost'  abustnl,  stupidly  abustni  things,  sta¬ 
tistics,  suggests.  Of  the  1 0,91 7,4- l>ersons  living  in  1801,  hut 
2,542,289  are  now’  living,  or  but  12  per  cent,  of  the  population! 
Even  of  12,424,122  living  in  1811,  only  4,41 1,478,  or  one-iitth, 
are  now*  in  Ixdng.  The  men  who  conducted  the  vast  affairs,  pri¬ 
vate,  social,  and  political,  of  a  great  nation,  in  a  period  of  imminent 
hazard,  have  been  displaced  by  a  generation  brought  up  during  ^ 
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period  of  peace,  though  amidst  tlie  conflict  of  great  principles, 
Aiiil  are  now  standing  in  the  higli  places  of  power  and  authority; 
proud  perhaps  of  their  greater  enlightenment,  and  the  j:^ander 
scope'  of  their  policy.  In  2001  the^y  too  will  be,  if  not  with  the 
‘forgotteui  de*ad,'  forgotten  in  the  phice^s  of  power  and  nile.  ‘All 
things  do  hule  and  change,'  ‘  the  world  passeth  away  and  the 
fashion  there‘of’ — but  what  a  rich  legacy  may  the  actors  on  the 
great  shvge  of  public  life,  in  the  fifty  years  from  1851  to  the  close 
of  the  century,  le*ave  behind  them,  if  they  shall  have  followt^d 
in  the  footsteps  of  the  actors  from  1750  to  1851,  and  have  left 
lehind  them  the  imptu  ishable  proof  of  stdf-denying  toil,  unfalt(*r- 
ing  courage,  and  untiring  eflbrts  in  the  improvement  of  the  arts 
of  life,  the  removal  of  envy  and  })rejudice,  and  the  promotion  of 
public  and  private  virtue  ! 


Art.  II. — Pocuis  by  Alexiimler  Smith.  Hecoiid  Edition.  London: 

David  Bogue. 

Thkuk  is  .something  exceedingly  sweet  but  solemn  in  the  strain 
(►f  thought  suggested  l)y  the  appearance  of  a  new  and  true 
p>et.  Well  is  his  uprise  often  compjired  to  that  of  a  new  star 
arising  in  the  midnight  What  is  he?  Whence  has  he  come? 
Whitlier  is  he  going?  And  how  long  is  he  to  continue  to  shine? 
Such  are  (questions  which  are  alike  applicable  to  the  planet  and 
to  the  |>oet.  A  new  poet,  like  a  new  planet,  is  another  proof  of 
the  continued  existence  of  the  creative  energy  of  the  ‘  Father  of 
Spirits.’  He  is  a  new  messenger  and  mediator  between  the 
IntiniUi  and  the  race  of  man.  Whether  rising  or  falling,  retreat¬ 
ing  or  culminating,  in  aphelion  or  in  pcTiphelion,  he  is  con¬ 
tinually  an  instructor  to  his  kind.  There  is  never  a  moment 
when  he  is  not  seen  by  some  one,  and  when  to  Ihj  seen  i.s,  oi 
couHR*,  to  shine.  And  if  his  mission  be  thoroughly  accomplisheid, 
the  men  of  future  ages  are  pc^miitted  either  to  share  in  the 
duwlow  of  his  splendour,  or  to  All  their  empty  urns  with  the 
relict  radiance  of  his  beams. 

‘  A  thing  of  I)eauty  is  a  joy  for  over 

^  a  poet,  a  ki  ng  of  beauty,  is  for  ever  a  joy  or  a  terror,  a  gulph 
of  glory  opening  above,  or  an  abyss  of  torment  and  mystery 
Mg  below. 

Tis  verily  a  fi*arful  gift  that  of  px^tic  genius;  and  fearful,  espe- 
^^ially,  through  the  immortality  which  waits  upon  all  its  genuine 
jnspirations,  whatever  Ih)  their  moral  purjiose  and  tendency* 
Thus  a  Marlowe  is  as  immortal  as  a  Milton— a  Congreve  as  a 
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GoUlsiiiith — a  B3rron  or  Burns  as  a  Wordsworth  (»r  Janus 
Montpnnery — an  Edgar  Poo  as  a  Longfellow  or  a  LowolL  Just 
loot  at  the  dreadful,  the  unquenchable,  the  infernal  life  of  Poes 
‘  Lyrics  and  Tales.'  No  one  can  read  these  without  shiuhleriiijr, 
without  pity,  and  sorrow’,  and  condemnation  for  the  author,  with- 
out  a  half-muttered  munnur  of  inquiry  at  his  Maker — ‘  Wliy  this 
awfid  anomaly  in  thy  works?’  And  yet  no  one  Ciin  avoid  n‘julin<» 
them,  and  reading  them  again,  and  hanging  over  their  lurid  aiul 
lightning-blasted  pages,  and  thinking  that  this  wondrous  l)ein^ 
wanted  only  tw  o  things  to  have  made  him  the  master  of  Ainericau 
minds — virtue  and  happiness.  And  there  sti^als  in  iuiother 
thought  which  deej>ens  the  melancholy  ami  ek*rnizes  the  intert'st 
— wliat  would  Poe  NOW  give  to  have  lived  another  life  than  lie 
did,  and  to  have  devoted  his  inestimable  powers  to  other  works 
than  the  convulsive  preparation  of  such  tenible  trifles — sucli 
'iiocfimicv  nvga: — as  constitute  his  remains.  And  still  more 
emphatically,  wdiat  would  Swift  and  Byron  now’  excliange  for  the 
liln'rty  of  suppnvssing  their  fouler  and  more  malignant  works— 
W'orks  which,  nevertheless,  a  world  so  long  as  it  lies  in  wicketl- 
ni«8,  sh.all  never  willingly  let  die? 

Alas !  it  is  too  late  ;  fipyatrro — ^as  the  Greek  play  has  it.  The 
shaft  of  genius  once  ejaculated,  can  be  recalled  no  inon‘,  k* 
it  aimed  at  sin  or  at  the  Schekinah.  And  hence  in  our  day  the 
pt'culiar  propriety,  nay,  necessity,  of  prefacing  or  wunding  up  our 
praise  of  ptndic  j>ow’er,  by  such  a  stern  caution  to  its  possessor  as 
this: — ‘  Be  thou  sure  that  thy  w’^ord,  whether  that  of  an  angel  or  a 
fientl,  whether  openly  or  secretly  blasphemous,  whether  loyal  (►r 
n^K‘llious  to  the  existence  of  a  God  Jind  of  his  great  law  s,  w'hether 
in  favour  of  the  alternative  Despair  or  the  alternative  Ib  velatioii, 
the  only  two  possible,  sliall  endure  with  the  endurance  of  t‘arth, 
and  shall  remain  on  thy  head  either  a  halo  of  hon’or  or  a  crowu 
of  gloiy.* 

Claiming,  as  w’e  do,  something  of  a  paternal  inter(*st  in  Alex¬ 
ander  Smith — it  w^as  the  ‘  Ech*ctic’  which  tii-st  produced  sjH‘ci- 
mens  of  that  genius,  which,  with  scarcely  one  (ixception,  the 
whole  press  of  Britain  and  America  have  since  so  amj)ly  recog- 
nist'd — ,we  propost',  in  the  remainder  of  this  paper,  first  cha¬ 
racterizing  iiis  j>eculiar  }K)W’ers,  and  secondly,  adding  to  this 
estimate  our  mast  sincere  and  friendly  counsel  as  to  their  future 
exercise. 

It  is  a  labour  of  love;  for  ever  since  the  straggling,  scratching 
MS.,  along  with  its  accompjuiying  letter,  reaclunl  our  still  study, 
w’o  have  loveil  the  author  of  the  ‘  Life  Drama;’  and  all  the  more 
since  we  met  him  in  his  quiet,  yet  vlistinct,  mmh'st,  yet  nianlv 
wrsonality.  And  jK'rluqKs  the  opj>ort  uni  ties  of  observatiim  which 
have  been  thus  aflbided,  may  qualify  us  for  sjaaking  w  ith  greater 
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r^rtainiy  ami  satisfaction,  l)oth  to  ourstJves  ami  others,  than  the 
uiajority  of  his  critics,  about  tho  princijml  elements  of  his  gi^niiis. 

We  may  first,  however,  glance  at  some  of  the  charges  which 
even  his  friendly  critics  have  brought  against  him.  He  hjvs  been 
acciisetl  of  over  sensuousness.  The  true  answer  to  this  is  to 
state  his  youth.  He  is  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  and  wn>h) 
all  those  parts  of  the  poem  to  which  objections  have  been  made 
when  he  wjvs  two  or  three  years  younger.  Every  youth  of  genius 
he  sensuous;  and  if  he  WTite  poetry,  ought,  in  truth  to  his 
own  natim*,  to  express  it  there.  Of  course  we  distinguish  bt^twHm 
the  sensuous  and  the  sensual.  Smith  is  never  stmsual ;  and  his 
most  glowing  descriptions,  no  more  than  tln>st'  in  the  ‘Song  of 
iSongs,*  tend  to  excite  lascivious  feelings.  Fenude  beauty  is  a 
natural  object  of  mlminition,  and  a  young  poet  filled  with  this 
twwionate  feeling,  wen^  a  mere  hy|X)crite  if  he  did  not  voicv  it 
f»rth  in  versi>,  and  l)oth  as  an  artist  and  as  an  hom^st  man  will 
feel  himself  compelleil  to  do  so.  Had  W ordsworth  himstdf  writh‘n 
poetry  at  that  periml  of  his  life  to  which  he  afterwards  so  beau¬ 
tifully  refers  in  tho  lines — 

‘  0  happy  time  of  youtliful  loveix, 

O  balmy  time - 

in  which  a  love-knot  on  a  lady  s  brow  seemed  fairer  than  the 
fairest  star  in  heaven — it  had  ix^rhaps  l)oen  scartvly  less  richly 
th^h-coloimnl  than  the  ‘  Life  Dnima.*  In  gent‘nd,  howevtT,  the 
Inie  p(H»t,  as  he  mlvancesin  his  life  and  in  hiscann^r,  will  ht^come 
htw  and  less  sensuous  in  feeliim  and  in  song.  Woman's  form 
will  n*treat  farther  hack  in  the  sky  of  his  fancy,  and  woman  s 
nlcal  will  come  more  prominently  forward;  she  will  ‘  die  in  the 
Hcnh  to  1h*  raised  in  the  spirit;'  and  fliis  inevitable  proci'ss, 
thnnigh  which  even  Moore  ])asse<l,  and  Keats  was  passing  at  his 
shall  yet  be  realize*d  in  Alexander  Smith,  if  he  continue 
to  live,  and  his  critics  consent  to  wait.  If  our  re*ad(.*rs  will  com- 
pire  Shedley’s  ce)nception  of  woman,  in  bis  juvenile  novels 
‘  /astrozzi'  and  the  ‘  ReKsicrucian,'  with  Beatrice  Ct'nci,  or  the 
gractjhd  imaginary  female  fonns  which  play  like  creatmes  of  the 
elen>ents  in  the  ‘  Pnunetheus,'  he  will  find  another  striking 
iiiKtanco  of  what  we  mean.  In  some  cases,  perhaps,  the  pnxx'ss 
may  l)e^  reversed,  and  the  young  poet  who  l)e‘gan  with  the  i<l€al, 
“my,  in  after  life*,  descend  to  the  real,  and  drown  his  early  «lrejim 
ol  spiritual  love  in  sensuous  admiration  and  desire.  But  tlu'st} 
We  think  are  mre,  and  are  accounted  for,  as  much  Irom  physical  * 
^  from  mental  causes, 

‘Smith  Inis  lieeii  called  an  imitator,  or  even  a  [ilagiarist  We 
not  cmful  to  answer  in  this  matter,  except  hy  again  referring 
to  his  age.  All  young  jioets  are  iinitatom  ‘  Poetry,’  says  Aris- 
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totle,  ‘  is  imitation/  It  l)egin8  with  imitation,  ami  it  continues 
in  imiUition,  ami  with  imitation  it  ends.  The  difference 
the  various  stages  only  is,  that  in  boyhood  and  early  youlli  poets 
imitate  other  poets,  and  that  in  manhood  they  pivss  from  tlie 
study  of  models  which  they  may  admire  to  error  and  extrava¬ 
gance,  to  that  great  original,  which,  without  blame,  excites  an 
infinite  and  endless  devotion,  and  become  personifications  of  Art 
standing  on  tiptoe,  in  contemplation  of  mightier  Nature,  ami 
drawing  from  her  features  with  a  joyful  awe  and  a  tremhliujr 
fiencil  That  Smith  has  read  and  admired,  and  learned  of 
Keats  and  Shelley  and  Tennyson,  and  many  others,  is  obvious;  Imt 
it  is  obvious  also  that  he  has  read  his  own  heart  still  more  closely, 
and  has  learned  still  more  from  the  book  of  nature.  Every  page 
contains  allusions  to  his  favourite  authors ;  but  every  page  too 
contains  evidences  of  a  rich  native  vein.  The  man  who  preserves 
his  idiosyncrasy  amid  much  reading  of  the  poets,  is  more  to  U* 
praised  than  he  who,  in  horror  at  plagiarism,  draws  a  cordon 
sanitaire  around  himself,  and  refuses  to  cultivate  actpiaintauce 
with  the  great  classics  of  his  age  and  country.  A  tnie  original 
is  often  most  so  when  he  is  imitating  or  even  translating  others. 
So  Smith  has  marv^ellously  improved  some  of  the  few  figures  he 
has  IxuTOwed.  The  objects  shown  are  sometimes  the  siime  as  in 
other  authors,  but  he  has  cast  on  them  the  mellowing,  softening, 
iind  spiritualizing  moonlight  of  his  new  genius. 

A  still  more  common  objection  is  a  certain  monotony  of  figure 
which  marks  his  poetry.  He  draws,  it  is  said,  all  his  imagery 
from  the  stirs,  the  sea,  the  sun,  and  the  moon.  Now  we  think 
we  can  not  only  defend  him  in  this,  but  deduce  from  it  an  argu¬ 
ment  in  favour  of  the  }X)wer  and  truth  of  his  genius.  What  had 
or  mediocre  poet  could  have  meddleil  with  these  old  ohjt*cts 
without  failure  ?  Nothing  in  general  so  vapid  as  odes  to  the 
moon,  sonnets  on  the  sea,  or  songs  of  the  sun.  But  Smith  has 
lifted  up  his  daring  rod  to  the  heavens,  and  extracted  new  and 
splendid  imagination  from  their  unfading  fires.  He  has  once  more 
laid  a  |Kx*t  s  hand  upon  the  ocean's  imuie,  and  the  sia  has  known 
his  rider,  and  shaken  forth  a  stormy  poetry  to  his  touch.  Besidt^», 
his  circumstances  have  prevented  him  from  coming  in  contact 
habitually  with  aught  but  nature  s  elementary  forms,  and  he  ha‘< 
sung  only  what  was  most  familiar  to  his  mind.  What  could  he 
have  told  us  about  the 

‘  Aljjs  and  A|xmnines, 

Tlio  Pyrenean  and  the  river  Po,* 

whose  summer  excursions  never,  till  of  late,  extended  farther 
than  Invcrsnaid  or  Glencoe,  and  to  whom 

*  Tho  stars  were  ncai'er  than  the  fields 
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Nothing  worth  listening  to— and  therefore  he  watches  the  moon 
circling  large  and  (jiieenly  over  the  smoky  tiles  of  the  Gallow- 
gaU*;  or  he  contemplates  the  round  red  sun,  shining  rayh'ss 
through  the  Glasgow  morning  fogs ;  or  he  sees  the  head  of  tlie 
Great  Bi'iu*  or  the  foot  of  Orion  glimmering  on  him  at  the  corner 
of  the  streets ;  or,  striking  out  from  the  city,  he  marks  the 
*  Ijal)Ouring  fiixjs  come  out  against  the  dark, 

Where,  with  the  night,  the  country  seemed  on  flame; 
Innumerable  ftimaces  and  pits, 

And  gloomy  holds,  in  which  that  bright  slave.  Fire, 

Doth  |>ant  and  toil  all  day  and  night  for  man, 

Thi'ow  large  and  angry  lustres  on  the  sky. 

And  sliifbing  lights  across  the  long  black  roads,’ 

Or,  in  his  rare  holidays,  he  sails  to  Loch-Lomond,  or  paces  the 
banks  of  Loch-Lubnaig,  and  fancies  eclipse  insUiad  of  sunsliine 
Iwithing  the  crags  of  Benledi,  and  shadowing  into  terror  and 
inky  darkness  the  placid  lake.  Thus  luis  he  sought  to  realize  and 
to  utter  the  jx)etry  which  he  has  found  around  him,  and  verily, 
grwit  has  been  his  reward.  Few  as  are  the  objects  he  describes, 
what  a  weight  of  interest  he  attaches  to  them.  With  what  ileep 
lingering  gusto  does  he  describe  them.  In  proportion  to  the 
smallness  of  their  number  is  the  strength  of  his  love,  the  felicity 
of  his  descriptions,  and  the  energy  and  variety  of  the  poetic  use 
lie  makes  of  them.  It  is  as  if  he  were  apprehensive  of  immediate 
blindness  coming  to  hide  them  from  his  view,  and  were  anxious 
previously  to  daguerreot3rpe  them  for  ever  before  the  eye  of  his 
soul. 

Ill  this  we  are  reminded  of  Ossian ;  and  the  defence  put  in  by 
Hlair  on  behalf  of  the  monotony  of  the  objects  of  his  pootiy  may 
lie  used  with  fully  more  force  in  reference  to  Smith.  His  figun;s, 
like  Ossian  8,  are  chiefly  derived  from  the  great  original  forms  of 
nature,  but  their  application  is  still  more  various,  and  much  kiss 
tlian  the  Highland  bard  does  he  repeat  himself,  not  to  speak  of 
the  far  subtler  and  intenser  spirit  of  imagination  which  pervades 
the  later  poet.  For  we  fearlessly  venture  to  assert  that  no  pwt 
that  ever  lived  has  excelled  Smith  in  the  beauty  and  exquisite 
analogical  perception  displayed  in  his  images  from  nature.  We 
select  a  few  on  uiis  principle,  that  we  have  not  seen  them  quoted 
in  any  other  of  the  reviews  or  notices : — 

‘  The  anguished  earth  shines  on  the  moon — a  moon.* 

*  Now  the  fame  that  scorned  him  while  ho  lived 
Waits  on  him  like  a  menial.* 

‘  His  |)art  is  worst  that  touches  this  liase  world ; 

Although  the  ocean’s  inmost  heart  be  pure. 

Yet  the  salt  fringe  that  daily  licks  the  shore 
Is  gross  with  sand.* 
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<  ,  The  viiin  young  uiglit 

Tremhleb  o'er  her  own  beauty  in  the  »ea.* 

‘  —  The  soft  star  tliat  in  the  azure  east 
TroinWes  in  pity  o’er  bright  bleeiliug  day.* 

•  The  hot  Indies,  on  whase  teeming  i>laiiis 
Thi^  seasons  four,  knit  in  one  flow’ry  baud, 

Are  dauoing  ever.’ 

‘  l)h,  could  I  lift  my  heaH  into  her  sight 
As  an  old  moimtaiu  lifts  its  martyr's  cairn 
Into  the  pure  sight  of  the  holy  heavens.* 

‘  II  is  cataract  of  golden  ciu’ls.* 

‘  Tlie  married  ooIoui'b  in  the  bow  of  heaven.’ 

‘  The  while  the  thoughts  rose  in  lier  eytw  like  Shu’s 
Kisiug  and  setting  in  the  bluo  oi*  night.’ 

‘  The  earnest  sea 

....  ne'er  can  sha))e  unto  the  listening  hills 
The  lure  it  gatlieml  in  its  awful  agi> ; 

The  crime  for  which  ’tis  lashed  by  cruel  winds 
To  shrieks,  ’mid  sjiix)ming8  to  the  frighteil  hills.’ 

*  ■■  ■  A  gallant,  curletl  like  Abs^dom, 

Cheeked  like  A[)oUo,  with  his  luteil  voice.’ 

‘  Tis  four  o’clock  alieady.  See,  the  moon 
H.‘4s  climWl  the  bluo  steep  of  the  eastern  sky, 

And  site  and  tarries  ibr  the  coming  night. 

H4>  let  thy  soul  be  up  and  reaily  amieil, 

In  waiting  till  occasion  comes  like  night.’ 

*  ’Fhe  niarigold  was  burning  in  the  marsh. 

Like  a  thing  dipt  in  sunset.* 

By  the  way,  not  one  critic,  so  far  as  we  know,  has  iioticeil  the 
exipiisite  jxkjui  from  which  this  last  line  is  (pioU‘d — a  ikhiu 
originally  entitled  ‘  The  Giirden  and  the  Child,'  and  which  idike 
we  and  tlio  autlior  consider  the  best  sUaiu  in  the  whole  ‘  Life 
Drainiv.*  Our  rentiers  will  find  it  in  piige  ill.  Its  history  is 
curious.  Mr.  Siuitli  was  tnidgiug  one  day  to  his  work  along  the 
Trongate,  when  he  saw  a  child  ‘  beautiful  as  heaven.'  Tliere  was 
no  more  work  for  him  tluit  day.  Her  face  haunted  him ;  her 
future  hisU)ry  rose  l>efore  his  fancy ;  and  in  the  evening  he  wrote 
the  jxxun  (or  rather  it  ‘  came  upon  him')  in  the  spivce  of  two 
hours.  Certainly  it  rciuls  like  inspiration.  It  is  one  gush  of 
tender  or  terrible  beauty.  The  author  now  siiys  of  it,  \\  101  •— 

*  1  almutit  smile 

At  the  stmu^^  iauoiee  1  Imve  girt  her  wiili, 

The  garden,  (Rvioook,  and  the  black  I'cli^ise, 

The  still  giave-yard  among  the  dixjaiy  hills, 
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Gi'ey  moui’uers  1*0111111  it.  I  woudcr  if  she  a  liotuL 
She  waa  too  fair  for  earili.’ 

It  is  little  Eva  over  again.  We  must  say  that  we  love  not  only 
little  children,  but  all  who  love  them.  Especially  we  symtiatliizo 
with  all  those  who  have  some  one  dead  and  sainted  image  of  a 
child  hanging  up  in  the  chamber  of  their  heart,  as  Kate  Wonls- 
worth  hangs  in  Do  Quincey  s,  as  A.  V.  hangs  in  our  own,  mid 
who  daily  and  nightly  pay  their  orisons  to  the  Great  GckI  who 
dwelt  in  it  for  a  season.  We  suspect  tliat  scarce  one  who  has 
liveil  to  middle  age  but  can  remember  some  such  emly  sunbeam, 
which  shone  as  only  sunbeams  in  the  moniing  cmi  shine,  ami 
n^tiumid  with  its  freshness  and  glory  all  untiiinted  to  the  fountain 
whence  it  sprang,,  bearing  in  its  return  to  heaven  on  its  bright 
p)int  a  whole,  loving,  yearning,  broken,  yet  submissive  heart 
Perhaps,  afti‘r  all,  this  f^ing  may  liave  prejudiced  us  in  favour 
of  tlie  ‘  Garden  and  the  Child,"  but  certainly  it  was  the  piTusiil 
of  it  whicli  first  increaseil  to  certainty  our  previous  notion  that 
Mr.  Smith  was  one  of  our  truest  poc'ts. 

.  In  other  words,  it  convinced  us  that  he  hail  a  heart.  This,  we 
fear,  has  of  late  been  a  vital  deficiency  in  many  of  our  most 
alehrated  bmls.  The  odious  example's  of  Gocithe  and  Byron, 
the  constant  inculcation,  by  critics,  of  the  nt*cessity  of  reaching 
artistic  merit  at  eveiy  expemse  and  every  haz<ird,  and  the  solitiry 
or  divorced  life  of  some  of  our  literary  men,  not  to  sjK'ak  of  the 
withering  etfects  of  scepticism  and  of  a  modified  lici'iitiousniiss, 
have  all  tended  to  dei\den  or  mislead,  or  to  render  morbid  t  he 
li'i'lings  of  our  men  of  genius.  Neither  Keats  nor  Moore,  nor 
Tennyson  nor  Rogers,  nor  Henry  Traylor,  have  given,  in  their 
pietry,  any  dc'cided  evidence  of  that  wann,  impulsive,  child-like 
glow,  which  all  men  agree  in  calling  ‘lu^art"  They  have  proved 
ahundantly  that  they  are  artists,  but  have  faihsl  to  prove  that 
they  are  men. 

VVe  ri'joice,  however,  to  recognise  in  our  younger  generation  of 
pH'ts,  in  Yendys  and  Smith,  and  Bigg  and  Bailey,  symptxuns 
that  a  iK'tter  order  of  things  is  at  hand,  and  that  tlie  principle, 
‘The  Greatest  of  these  is  Love,"  so  long  Jick  now  lodged  in  ndigion, 
shall  by  and  by  be  felt  to  In;  the  law  of  poetry, — iinderstjinding, 
toiN  by  love,  not  a  mere  liking  to  all  things,  not  a  mere  indifi’er- 
entism,  raised  on  its  elbmo  to  conh'mplate  objects,  but  a  wann, 
strongs  and  enacted  preferenci^  for  all  things  that  are  ‘lovely  ami 
true,  and  of  a  gis^d  rej)ort" 

The  great  distinction  between  the  spi'aker  and  the  singer  in 
this  age,  jus  in  pi\.st  ages,  is,  ^Rrluips,  music.  Miuiy  now,  Jis  ever, 
|)osst*ssing  all  other  |)iirts  ot  the  ijoet — genius,  originality,  con¬ 
structive  jKjwer — are  doomed  (siui  late !)  all  then  lives  long  to 
the  level  of  prose-poetry  by  theii*  deficiency  in  eai*,  their  want  ol 
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Tiuisic.  Apollo  8  soul  may  be  in  them,  but  A|}ollo  s  luU‘  they  can 
by  no  menus  tune.  Look  at  Walter  ISava^t^  Landor!  No  one 
can  doubt  that  he  is  intensely  and  essentially  a  and  that 
his  prose  and  verse  contain  little  bursts  of  glorious  jKK‘tic  music. 
But  they  are  brief ;  they  are  broken ;  they  are  not  sustaiiuMl ; 
they  are  peqKitually  intermingled  with  harsh  and  harruw-likt* 
piiragniphs,  and  both  his  prosi^^  and  verse  conjoin  in  proving  that 
lie  never  could  have  elaboraUnl  any  long,  linkinl,  and  living 
hannony.  Feeling  all  this,  we  have  watched  with  consiih  nihh; 
interest  and  care  Smith  s  versification,  trying  it,  however,  not  hy 
any  artificial  stiindard,  but  solely  liy  the  ear.  And  our  divided 
opinion  is,  that  he  has  lieen  destined  by  nature  to  sing  rather 
than  to  s|x.‘ak  his  fine  thoughts  to  the  world.  His  poetry  abounds 
with  every  variety  of  natural  music. 

Take  that  of  the  ballad,  in  this  specimen  : — 

‘  In  winter,  wlien  the  dismal  rain 
Conies  down  in  slanting  lines, 

And  Wind,  that  giand  old  hariK.*r,  smote 

His  thunder  harp  of  pines.  • 

♦  ♦  ♦  * 

‘  When  violets  came  and  woods  were  green, 

And  larks  did  sky^vard  daiT,  ' 

A  Ix»ve  alit  and  white  did  sit 

Like  an  angel  on  his  heart. 

*  *  *  * 

‘The  Luly  I'danche  was  saintly  fair, 

Nor  proud,  hut  nuHjk  her  look ; 

In  her  hazel  eyes  her  thoughts  lay  clenr 

As  jH*hhles  in  a  hix)ok. 

*  *  *  * 

‘  The  world  is  old,  oh !  very  old  ; 

The  wild  winds  weep  and  nive: 

The  world  is  old  and  gix*y  and  cold, 
ljt*t  it  drop  into  its  grave.* 

Or  take  a  sjxHjimen  of  what  we  may  call  the  Wordsworthian 
measure,  culled  from  the  ‘  Garden  and  the  Child  — 

‘  She  sat  on  shaven  plot  of  gniss. 

With  earnest  face,  and  weaving 
Lilies  white  and  freaked  jiansies 
Into  rpiaint  delicious  fancies; 

Then,  on  a  sudden,  leaving 

Her  floral  wreath,  she  would  upspriug. 

With  silver  shouts  and  ardent  eyes. 

To  chase  the  yellow  hutterflies. 

Making  the  ganlen  ring ; 

Then  gmvely  pace  the  scenttsl  walk, 

boothing  her  doll  with  childish  talk.’ 

♦  ♦  *  * 
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*  That  uight  the  sky  was  heajwd  with  cloinls ; 

Thix)ugh  one  blue  gulph  pix)fouiid, 

Begirt  with  many  a  cloudy  ci’ag, 

Tlie  moon  came  rushing  like  a  stag, 

And  one  star  like  a  hound; 

Wearily  the  chase  I  eyed, 

Wearily  I  saw  the  Dawn’s 
Feet  sheening  o’er  the  dewy  lawns. 

O  Grod !  tliat  I  liatl  died 
^ly  heart’s  rod  tendrils  all  were  tom, 

And  bleeding,  on  tliat  summer  mom.’ 

Or  take  a  specimen  of  rich  voluptuous  blank  verse : — 

‘  T  will  l>e  kind  when  next  he  brings  mo  flowers 
Plucked  from  the  shining  forehead  of  the  mom, 

Kre  tlu*y  have  o[)e’d  their  rich  coras  to  the  l)ee; 

1 1  XiT  wild  heart  with  a  ringlet  will  I  cliain. 

And  o’er  liim  I  will  lean  me  like  a  heaven, 

And  feed  him  with  swet^t  looks  and  dew-soft  words. 

And  Inauty  that  might  make  a  monarch  ]>ale, 

A  nd  thrill  him  to  the  heart’s  coi’o  with  a  touch ; 

Hinile  him  to  Paradise  at  close  of  eve. 

To  liang  upon  my  lij)8  in  silver  dreams,* 

Or  hoar  this  sterner,  loftier,  more  epical  strain : — 

‘ - A  grim  old  king. 

Whose  blood  leaped  madly  when  the  tnimj)ets  brayed, 

To  joyous  tattle  ’mid  a  storm  of  steeds. 

Won  a  rich  kingdom  on  a  battle-day; 

But  in  the  sunscit  he  was  ebbing  fast, 

liingwl  by  his  weejiing  lords.  His  left  hand  held 

11  is  white?  st(?ed,  to  the  lj<*lly  plaslusl  with  bhxMl, 

T’hat  st?emed  to  mourn  him  with  its  dnMtpiiig  head ; 

His  right  his  broken  braiwl ;  and  in  his  wir 
His  ohl  victorious  bannera  flap  the  winds. 

He  called  his  faithful  herald  b)  his  side, 

“  Go!  tell  the  dead  I  come.”  With  a  j>roud  smile, 

The  wairior  with  a  stab  let  out  his  soul. 

Which  Htsl,  and  shneked  thmugh  all  the  other  world, 

“Ye  dead  !  my  mask?r  conuis!”  And  there  was  |>aus(? 

Till  the  gisat  shade  should  (?nkr.’ 

Does  not  this  description  remind  you  of  Homers  style?  How 
nigged  yet  js^werful  its  melody  !  VV^i  could  ipiote  many  other 
passages,  all  corrobtuating  our  .sUtement  that  Smith  is  naturally 
a  mastiT  of  music,  and  needs  only  a  careful  culture  to  complete 
the  inaskiry.  Since  the  app4*arance  of  the  ‘  Life  Drama,’  he  pub¬ 
lished  a  little  chant  in  a  Glasgow  iiewspajRT,  entitled  ‘  Barbara,’ 
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the  copy  of  which  we  have  mislaid,  else  \w  would  have  quoted  it 
as  a  final  triuinphiuit  proof  of  his  musical  |)ower,  as  well  as  of 
his  lyrical  "enius.  It  is  one  of  the  most  touching  little  laments 
in  the  language,  mid  should  be  ad<le<l  to  his  next  edition.  Hut 
hen*  a  (|U(*stion  of  greater  moment  occurs — Has  this  young  |MH*t,  in 
addition  to  his  exijuisite  imagery,  his  ht‘ai1,and  his  music,  a  tnn* 
and  deep  vein  of  thought,  and  d(K*s  that  thought,  as  all  dceji 
veins  of  n*flection  should  do,  nin  into  religion  ?  What  is  his 
tht‘ory  of  things?  Is  he  a  Christian,  or  is  he  a  men*  philosophic 
s|H‘culat4>r,  or  poetic  visionary?  Now  here  we  think  is  the  vital 
defect  of  the  jioem,  the  one  thing  which  ])n*vents  us  applying  to 
it  the  epithet  ‘great'  Mn  Smith  is,  we  believe,  no  iniidel ;  and 
his  ))oetry  breathes,  at  times,  an  earnest  spirit  ;  but  his  vi(*ws  on 
such  subj(*cts  are  extremely  vague  and  unfoniu'd.  Hi*  chn  s  not 
seem  sufhciently  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  no  imm-hi 
ever  has  deserved  the  name  of  ‘  gi*t‘at*  w  hen  not  .impregnate  d 
with  religion,  and  when  not  rising  into  womhip.  His  crei‘d  sirius 
too  much  that  of  Keats — 


‘  Beauty  is  truth — tnith  l>oautv.' 

We  repeat  that  he  should  look  l)ack  to  the  past,  and  think 
what  are  the  jxiems  which  have  come  down  to  us  fnuu  it,  most 
ileeply  stanux'd  wdth  the  approbation  of  mankind,  and  which 
ap|M‘ar  nn>st  likely  to  see  and  glorify  the  ages  of  tin*  futun*. 
Are  they  not  those  which  have  Ihhui  })enetratiHl  and  inspind  hy 
moral  ]>uqK)se,  and  wjuineil  by  religious  feeling?  We  s|H*ak  not 
of  S4‘ctarian  song,  nor  of  the  common  generation  of  hymns  and 
hymn  w  riters,  but  we  |>oint  to  Dante’s  ‘  Divina  ConuMlia,’  to 
all  ‘Milton’s  Poems,’  to  Spenser’s  ‘  Faery  Queen,*  to  llerlMil’s 
‘Tem])le,’  to  Young’s  ‘Night  Thoughts,'  to  Thomson’s  ‘Si‘asoiis,’ 
to  slune  of  the  better  strains  of  Pope  and  Johnson,  to  CowjM  r,  to 
Wordsw'orth,  Southey,  and  Coleridge.  These,  and  not  Kt*ats,  or 
Shelley,  or  Tennyson,  or  Byron,  are  our  real  kings  of  mehnly ; 
they  are  our  gieat,  clear,  healthy  standards  of  song ;  they  are  all 
alik(*  free  from  morbid  weakness,  moral  jK)llution,  ami  doubtful 
sp(‘culation ;  and  the  [)oet  who  would  not  merely  shim^  the 
nu*teor  of  a  moment,  the  stare  of  fools,  and  the  tem|K)rary  |x‘t 
of  the  public,  but  wouh I  aspire  to  send  his  name  dowui,  in  thunder 
ami  in  music,  through  the  echoing  aisles  of  the  futun*,  ami  lM‘Conie 
a  lH‘nevolent  and  beloved  potentate  over  distant  ages,  and  millions 
yet  unlmni,  must  tread  in  their  footsteps,  and  seek  afte  r  the  hal¬ 
lowed  sources  of  their  inspiration. 

This  leads  us,  in  the  lost  place,  to  give  our  young  p<K^*t  a  few 
sincere  and  friendly  counst*ls.  When  he  a])]»ear(*d  first,  he  was. 
we  know,  and  complained  that  he  was,  ‘ileluged  with  advice. 
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That  deliige  has  now  subsided,  and  we  would  desire,  in  its  mib- 
sidena',  to  try  to  collect  the  essence  of  the  moral  it  has  left,  and 
to  impress  it  on  his  serious  attention* 

We  will  not  reiterate  to  him  the  commonplaces  he  must  have 
heonl,  lul  minmimy  alnnit  bearing  his  honours  meekly,  luid  not 
lieing  dazzlixl  and  spoileil  with  success,  &a  That  success  has, 
imle^,  l)een  unparalleled  for  at  least  thirty  years.  The  h\st  case 
at  all  in  point,  was  Pollok  s  ‘Course  of  Time,'  but  this,  if  our  readers 
will  n*ineml)er,  did  not  become  }>opidar  till  after  its  author’s 
premature  death  had  surrounded,  as  it  were,  all  its  pages  with  a 
black  border,  and  made  it  to  be  read  as  men  read  the  rt‘(xml  of 
the  fumnal  of  a  king.  But  Smith  ‘  arose  one  morning  and  found 
himself  fiunous.'  That  this  sudden  ghm^  of  fame  on  a  heiul  m 
young,  were  it  not  as  strong  as  it  is  young,  might  have  pmluccHl 
injurious  effects,  wjis  a  matter  of  some  probability.  Jhit  that 
danger,  we  think,  is  now  past,  and  there  are  other  dangers  more 
to  Ih^  dreaded,  which  may  be  on  their  way. 

Mr.  Binith  should  neither,  on  the  one  hand,  rest  under  his 
laurels,  nor,  on  the  other,  be  too  eager  to  snatch  at  mora  Lt^t 
him  deeply  ponder  on  the  subject  of  his  second  poem,  ami  lot 
him  carefully  elalK)rate  its  execution.  Let  him  mercih^ly  shear 
away  nil  those  small  mannerisms  of  style  of  which  he  has  bt'oii 
accu8(‘d.  Let  him  burn  his  Tennyfk^n  and  his  Keats ;  he  has  read 
them  now  long  enough,  and  further  j^enisal  were  not  protiUble. 
He  has  lately  had  the  opportunity  of  extending  his  splu^ro  of 
Hurvoy ;  he  has  seen  the  finest  scenery  in  Scotland  and  South 
Britiiin;  ho  has  mingled  with  much  of  its  most  distinguished 
liu*rary  society.  Let  him  select  a  topic  for  his  now  poem  which 
will  j)ennit  him  to  avail  himself  of  these  new  advantages,  and  let 
him  pour  into  it  every  drop  of  the  new  blood,  and  every  ray  of 
the  new  light  he  has  recently  acquired.  Wo  rejoice  to  know 
that  his  publishers  have  dealt  liberally  with  him,  and  that  hence¬ 
forth  he  will  have  more  leisure  to  cultivate  his  remarkable  gift. 
We  rejoice,  if  possible,  still  more  to  learn  that  ho  is  no  ivijnv- 
visiUore  in  composition  ;  that  ho  loves  to  >vi’ito  slowly ;  that  ho 
enjoys  the  lalxnir  of  the  file ;  that  almost  every  lino  in  Ids  ‘  Life- 
Lrama'  was  written  sevenil  times,— 'rejoice  in  this,  because  it 
assures  us  that  his  next  work  shall  bo  no  hasty  effusion,  hatched 
by  the  ht*at  of  success,  but  that  it  shall  he  a  cidm  and  determined 
trial  of  his  general  and  artistic  strength.  His  styles  and  manners 
as  our  extracts  have  nroved.  manifold,  and  ho  is  a  master  in 


as  our  extracts  have  proved,  manifold,  and 
^11.  But  we  would  earnestly  ask  him  to  give  us  more  of  that 
«teni  Homeric  grandeur  we  find  in  his  picture,  quoted  above,  of 
the  dying  king 

‘  That  Htiain  I  hoard  was  of  a  higher  mood.* 
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We  close  this  *  deluge  of  advice/  if  he  wiU  call  it  so,  by  other 
three  distinct  counsels : — 1st  Let  him  advance  to  nobler  models 
than  those  he  seems  hitherto,  almost  exclusively,  to  have  studied. 
We  have  been  told  that  he  has  commenced  a  careful  reading  of 
Goethe,  which  may  be  of  considerable  l)enefit  to  him  in  the  art 
of  expression,  as  Goethe's  style  is  generally  supposed  to  be  nearly 
faultless.  But  let  him  not  rest  there,  since  there  are  far  loftier  and 
far  safer  ridges  on  the  Parnassian  hill.  We  name,  as  the  models 
to  which  he  ought  to  give  his  days  and  his  nights,  Homer,  Dante, 
Milton,  Shakspeare  8  sterner  tragedies,  and,  above  all,  the  poetry 
of  the  Bible.  That  he  has  read  all  these  we  doubt  not.  What 
we  wish  him  to  do  is  to  study  them ;  to  roll  their  raptures  and 
to  catch  their  fire ;  to  make  them  his  song  in  the  house  of  his 
pilgrimage ;  and  at  their  reverend  and  time-honoured  ahars,  not 
only  to  kindle  the  fire  of  his  own  genius,  but  to  consume,  as 
chadf,  whatever  puerilities  may  have  hitherto  contributed  to 
lessen  the  brightness  of  the  flame. 

Secondly,  He  must  become  less  sensuous.  In  other  words,  he 
must  put  off  the  youth,  and  put  on  the  man.  He  must  think 
and  sing  less  about  ‘  ringlets'  and  ‘  waists'  and  ‘  passion-panting 
breasts,’  &c.  &c.  All  such  things  we  pardon  in  him  now,  but 
shall  be  less  disposed  to  forgive  after  a  few  years  have  passtnl 
over  his  head.  A  boy  Anacreon  may  be  borne  with,  but  a 
middle-aged  or  old  Anacreon  is  a  nuisance,  especially  when  he 
might  have  been  something  far  higher.  For  the  sake  of  poetry 
let  him  proceeil  to  veil  the  statue  of  the  Venus,  and  to  uncover 
those  of  the  Apollo,  the  Mercury,  and  the  Mars. 

Our  last  counsel  is  the  most  momentous.  He  has  himself 
painted  in  glowing  colours  his  ideal  of  the  poet  as  one  who  shall 
‘  consecrate  poetry  to  God,  and  to  its  own  high  usea'  Let  him 
proceed  with  stem  and  Ann  step,  to  fill  up  his  own  ideal,  and 
accomplish  his  own  prophecy.  Let  him  l>e  the  great  sublime  he 
drawa  Of  this  he  may  be  certain,  that  the  poet  of  the  coming 
time  must  l)e  a  believer  in  the  future  as  well  as  a  worshippiT  of 
the  past  He  may  not  be  a  sectarian,  but  he  must  be  a  Chris¬ 
tian.  We  do  not  want  him  to  write  religious  poetry  in  the  style 
of  Watts  or  Montgomery,  or  any  one  else ;  but  we  want  him  to 
devoUi  his  fine  powers  more  than  he  has  diitberto  done  to  the 
promulgation  of  high  spiritual  tmth  ;  if  not,  we  foresee  that  one 
or  two  of  his  competitors  in  the  poetic  race,  whom  he  has  mean¬ 
time  outstripped,  may  overtake  him,  and  come  int)  the  goal 
amid  a  deeper  gush  of  applause  and  of  thankfulness,  from  that 
large  class  who  now  look  upon  ])CH'try  as  a  serious  thing,  and  an' 
dispostsl  to  consult  it  as  a  sulKinlinate  oracle  of  the  Alost  High. 
But  >ve  will  not  anticipate,  far  less  despair.  The  vaticination  of 
our  hearts  tells  us  that,  apart  altogether  from  comparative  awards 
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and  successt^s,  there  cVe  noble  fields  l)efore  Alexander  Smith,  and 
that  his  own  words  shall  not  fail  of  fullilment 

‘  I  will  go  forth  ’mong  men,  not  mailed  in  scorn, 

But  in  the  armour  of  a  pure  intent ; 

Great  duties  are  l)efore  me,  and  great  songs. 

And,  whether  crowned  or  crownles.s,  when  I  fall 
It  matters  not,  so  as  God’s  work  is  done. 

I’ve  learned  to  j)rize  the  quiet  light’ning  deed. 

Not  the  applauding  thunder  at  its  heels 
Which  men  call  Fame.* 


Art.  III. — The  Slones  of  Venice,  The  Sea  Stones.  By  John  Ruskin, 
Author  of  ‘  Tlie  Seven  I^amps  of  Arcliitectui'e,’  «kc.  With 
Illustrations  di-awn  hy  the  Author.  Iin])erial  8vo.  Vol.  II. 
Loudon :  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

After  a  toilsome  march  amidst  ‘wall-bases,'  ‘ wall- veils,' ‘ cor¬ 
nices,'  ‘  archi volts,'  and  other  architectural  stumbling-blocks  to 
the  uninitiated,  Mr.  Ruskin,  in  his  first  volume  of  the  ‘  Stones  of 
Venice,'  had  conducted  his  reader  no  further  than  to  the  ‘vestibule' 
of  that  great  structure,  of  whose  marv  els,  in  the  volume  l>efore  us, 
he  has  now  so  worthily  commenced  the  interpretation.  In  the 
concluding  chapter  of  the  first  volume  Mr.  Ruskin  led  us,  ‘  on  an 
autumnal  morning,  through  the  dark  gates  of  Padua,  along  the 
hroad  road  leading  towards  the  East'  He  showed  us  the  elms  and 
‘the  vine  festoons  full  laden,  their  thin  leaves  veined  into  scar¬ 
let  hectic,  and  their  clusters  dee|)ening  into  gloomy  blue,'  which 
skirted  the  road ;  the  Brenta  he  showed  us  rolling  slowly  along 
‘  its  muddy  volume  of  yellowish-grey  waters ;'  the  monotonous 
plain  ‘  stretching  along  to  the  north  in  endless  lines  of  mulherry 
luid  maize ;'  and,  later  on  in  the  day,  the  tawdry  and  ‘  much- 
vaunted  villas  of  the  Brenta ;'  and  the  divided  branches  of  the 
brenta  forming  irregular,  half-stagnant  canals ;  he  halted  with 
us,  after  several  stages  of  monotonous  travelling,  at  the  little  inn 
at  Mestre,  where  the  repast  was  served  upon  a  table  cloth  ‘of  no¬ 
minal  white  and  perennial  grey' — and  then  he  embarked  us  upon 
the  canal  leading  towards  Venice,  in  one  of  her  black  gondolas. 
The  silver  peak  of  the  black  boat  clave  the  sluggish  waters,  and  no 
object  enlivened  the  sullen  perspective  of  canal,  with  monotonous 
Iwiks,  for  long  hours,  exce])t  certain  purj»le  shapes  of  ‘the  colour 
of  dciid  rose-leaves,'  wdiich  rose  all  round  the  horizon — the  Aljw 
of  Bassano.  And  thus  Mr.  Ruskin  slowly  conducted  us  towards 
N.  s. — VOL.  vi.  o  o 
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the  j;ho8t  of  the  inarvelloiw  city  of  Venice,  about  wlioni  he  would 
r«*a<j  us  a  homily,  giving  her  bleached  and  inoulderinjr  stones 
voices  of  mighty  im}K)rt  With  a  view  of  her  tlomes  rising  fnnu 
the  broad  waters,  and  seen  from  our  gondola  beneath  ‘tin*  Hat 
arches  of  the  railway  bridge,"  our  ehx|uent  guide,  however,  for  a 
time  (juitted  us,  closing  his  first  volume  when  the  veiy  j)row  of 
the  gondola  was  about  to  strike  against  the  steps  of  the  canal. 

Our  entrance  into  Venice  is  reserved  for  the  opening  of  the 
second  volume : — 


*  In  the  olden  days  of  travelling,’  says  our  author,  w  ith  his  chanM  - 
U'ristic  sigh  of  repugnance  over  milways  and  their  brittle  and  tastebss 
railway  archiUKJture — ‘  in  the  olden  days,  now  to  retiirn  no  luoiv,  in 
wliich  distance  could  not  l)e  vanquislitxl  without  toil,  hut  in  which  that 
toil  was  rewarded,  jwrtly  by  the  ])ower  of  delil>ei*att*  siuvey  of  the 
countries  through  w’hich  his  journey  lay,  and  i)ai*tly  by  the  hapjuiuKs 
of  the  evening  hours,  when  from  the  toj)  of  the  last  hill  he  had  sur- 
inounUsl,  the  traveller  ladield  the  quiet  village  where  he  wjus  to  rest 

. In  those  days,  when  there  was  something  moiv  to  be  anti- 

ci]iated  and  rememliered  in  the  first  asjx'ct  of  each  siicwssivc  haltiiij;- 
]>lact%  than  a  new  airangement  of  glass  roofing  and  iron  girdei's,  then* 
w'ere  few  moments  of  which  the  recollection  w'as  more  fondly  cherislusl 
by  the  traveller  than  that  wdiich  brought  him  wdthin  sight  of  Venict^ 
as  his  gondola  sliot  into  the  oj>en  lagoon  from  the  canal  of  Mestn*. 
Not  hut  that  the  aspect  of  the  city  itself  was  genemlly  the  soiira*  of 
some  slight  disa]qK)intment,  for  seen  in  this  dm*ction  its  bnildingH  an» 
far  leas  characteristic  than  those  of  other  giva,t  towns  of  Itiiy  ;  but 
this  inferiority  was  more  tlian  atoned  for  by  the  strange  rising  of  its 

walls  and  towers  out  of  the  midst,  as  it  seenuxl,  of  thedeiq>  sea . 

The  salt  breeze,  the  w  hite  moaning  seA-birds,  the  massifs  of  black  w(hmI 
se))ai*atiug  and  disap))earing  gradually  in  knots  of  luAving  shoal, 
under  the  advance  of  the  steady  tide,  all  proclaimeil  it  to  be  indtvd  the 
oct'an  on  wdiose  bosom  the  giTXvt  city  rested  so  ciilmly ;  not  such  blue, 
soft,  lako-like  ocean  as  bathes  the  NeajH^litjin  promontories,  or  slei*|is 
Wneath  the  marble  rocks  of  Genui,  but  a  st»a  w  ith  the  bleak  |)owcr  of 
our  own  northern  weaves,  yet  sulHlued  into  a  stninge  sjAcious  rM,  aiul 
changiMl  from  its  angry  ])allor  into  a  field  of  burnished  gold  as  the  sun 
declinetl  Miind  thelxdfry  tow’er  of  the  lonely  island  clnirch,  fitly  named 
‘  St  George  of  the  Seaw^etHl.* — .p.  2. 

The  eai'lier  chapters  of  this  volume  teem  with  successive  i)ic- 
tures  of  this  far-vaimtecl  city,  whose  name  calls  forth  in  the  memory 
a  host  of  the  first  ]3oets  and  painters  of  every  nation,  who  have 
yielded  their  glow  ing  tributes  of  admiration  in  works  which  have 
become  immortal.  Yet  no  tribute  of  love,  or  (d  inflamed 
imagination,  sUirtlod  by  the  romantic  fame  or  beauty  of  the  fjur}’- 
like  city — be  it  from  Shaksix^are,  .^Ton,  Shelley,  Schiller, 
George  Sand  or  Cooper,  Ciuiaietti  or  Turner — is  more  [)oetical, 
more  graphic,  or  more  elot^ueut,  than  the  monument  to  W 
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clepartin^^  glf>ry  liy  Mr.  Ruskin  *iii  this  present  vuliune. 

With  patient  labour  and  unwearying  care,  he  lias  been,  for  many 
years,  deciphering  her  hieroglyphics,  and  with  judgment  un- 
war|)od  by  the  exijuisite  beauty  of  her  edifices,  has  read  her  his^ 
tory  written  in  its  marvellous  letters  of  stone,  discovering  therein 
stem  lessons  which  he  would  deliver  to  England  in  burning 
words.  Never  does  Mr.  Ruskin  shirk  his  task ;  never  does  he  let 
pass  an  opportunity  in  which  he  may  with  solemn  earnestness 
bold  up  before  his  readers  the  sad  proofs  of  the  decay  of  Venice 
— socially,  politically,  artistically — as  resulting  from  her  luxurious 
pomp,  her  vanity,  and  her  forgetfulness  of  God.  Founded  by 
higitives,  who  sought,  ‘  like  Israel  of  old,  a  refuge  from  the  sworil 
in  the  paths  of  the  sea,'  old  Venice,  he  observes,  has  stamped 
upon  her  something  ‘  expressive  at  once  of  the  deep  sorrow  and 
sacred  coiu*age  of  men  who  have  no  home  left  them  upon  earth, 
but  who  look  for  one  to  come of  men  ‘  persecuted,  but  not  for- 
sjiken;  cast  down,  but  not  destroyed.'  In  speaking  of  the  cliurcli 
of  Torcello,  one  of  the  rare  fragments  of  this  early  Venice,  he 
says: — 

‘And  if  the  stranger  would  yet  learn  in  wliat  spirit  it  was  tliat  the 
dominion  of  Venice  was  begun,  and  in  what  strength  she  went  foilh 
ooiu|uering  and  to  conquer,  let  liim  not  seek  to  estimate  the  w(‘alth  of 
her  arsenals  or  number  of  her  armies,  nor  look  u|)on  the  j»igt‘antiy  of 
her  jialaces,  nor  enter  into .  the  secrets  of  her  councils,  but  let  him 
Moeud  the  liighest  tier  of  the  stem  ledges  that  swet*p  round  the  alt<ir 
of  Torcello,  and  then  looking,  as  the  pilot  did  of  old,  along  the  marble 
rilts  of  the  goodly  temple  sliip,  let  him  repc^ople  its  veined  deck  with 
the  shadows  of  its  dead  mariners,  and  strive  to  ft^el  in  himstdf  the 
stnmgth  of  heart  that  was  kindled  within  th(*m,  when  first,  afb^r  the 
inllars  of  it  had  settled  in  the  sand,  and  the  r(K)f  of  it  ha<l  l>een  cIoschI 
against  the  angry  sky  that  w’^as  still  reddemnl  by  the  fire  of  their 
homesteatls, — fii-st,  within  the  shelter  of  its  kuitUnl  walls,  ami<lst  the 
murmurs  of  the  waste  of  waves,  and  the  l)eatingof  the  sea-birds  round 
the  rock  that  was  stmnge  to  them, — rose  tliat  ancient  hymn,  in  Uie 
|)ower  of  their  gathei*ed  voices ; — 

Tlie  sea  is  His,  and  He  made  it. 

And  His  hanils  prejiared  the  dry  land.* — p.  20. 

In  the  volume  before  us,  Mr.  Ruskin  especially  treats  of  this 
first  or  Byzantine  period,  and  of  the  second  and  Gothic,  leaving 
the  so-called  Renawmnee  period — or  more  correctly  speaking,  the 
decay  of  the  spiritual  and  individual  in  art  and  architecture — for 
the  third  and  concluding  volume,  which  is,  we  learn  with  satis¬ 
faction,  now  issuing  from  the  press. 

The  general  idea  of  Venice  connects  her  acf/i6  of  greatnciss 
with  the  Rialto,  the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  and  various  other  public 
^^difices,  as  familiar  through  pictures  and  descriptions  to  the 
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untravelled  EngliRhman  as  London  Bridgb  and  Temple  Kar. 
Heur,  however,  what  Mr.  Ruskin  has  to  tell  us  of  their  real  con¬ 
nexion  with  the  Venice  of  the  Falieros,  the  Dandolos,  ami 
Foscari: — 

‘The  impotent  feelings  of  romance,  so  singularly  characteristic  of 
this  century,  may  indeed  gild,  hut  never  save,  the  remains  of  tlios4' 
mightier  agiis  to  which  they  are  attached  like  climhing  dowel’s;  and 
they  must  be  tom  aw'ay  from  the  magnificent  fi-agments,  if  we  would 
see  them  as  they  stood  in  their  own  sti'ength.  Those  feelings,  always 
as  fmitless  as  they  are  fond,  are  in  Venice  not  only  inca|Mil)le  of  pro¬ 
tecting,  but  even  of  discerning,  tlie  objects  to  wdiich  they  ought  to 
have  been  attacheil.  The  Venice  of  nuxlern  dction  and  di-ama  is  a 
thing  of  yesterday,  a  mere  edioi’escence  of  decay,  a  stage  dream,  which 
the  first  ray  of  light  must  dissipate  into  dust.  No  j)risoner,  whost; 
name  is  w’orth  I’einemliering,  or  whost;  sorrows  deservtnl  sympjithy, 
ever  crosstnl  Unit  “  Bridge  of  Sighs,”  w  hich  is  the  centi*e  of  the  Hyronic 
ideal  of  Venice;  no  great  merchant  of  Venice  ever  saw’  that  Kialto 
under  which  the  traveller  now  j)aas(\s  with  breathless  interest:  the 
statue  whicli  Byron  makes  Faliero  address  as  one  of  his  great  anct*s- 
tors,  w’as  erecte<l  to  a  soldier  of  fortune,  a  Imndred  and  fifty  yeai*s  afbT 
Faliero’s  death ;  and  the  most  conspicuous  |)ai’ts  of  the  city  have  1kx*u 
so  entirely  alteml  in  the  coui'se  of  the  last  three  centuries,  that  if 
Henry  Dandolo  or  Francis  Foscari  could  be  summoned  from  their 
toml>s,  and  stoinl  each  on  tlie  deck  of  his  galley  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  that  renow  ned  entrance,  the  }>ainter  s  favourite  subject, 
the  novelists  favourite  aci>ne,  wdiei*e  the  w’ater  fii-st  narrow’s  by  the 
stejw  of  the  church  of  l^a  Salute, — the  mighty  Doges  w’ould  not  know’ 
in  what  8j>ot  of  the  w’orld  they  stood,  would  literally  not  recognise  one 
stone  of  tlie  great  city,  for  whose  sake,  and  by  wliose  ingiatitude,  their 
grey  hair  had  lieen  brouglit  down  wdth  bitterness  to  the  grave.  The 
remains  of  their  Venice  lie  hidden  btdiind  the  cumbrous  masses  which 
were  the  delight  of  the  nation  in  its  dotage;  Iiidden  in  many  a  gniss- 
growrn  court,  and  silent  ]>athw’ay,  and  lightless  canal,  where  the  slow 
waves  have  sap])ed  their  foundations  for  five  hundretl  yeara,  and  must 
soon  prevail  over  them  for  ever.  It  inu.st  be  our  task  to  glean  and 
gather  them  fortli,  and  restore  out  of  tliem  some  f  int  image  of  the  lost 
city,  more  gorgeous  a  thousand  fold  than  tliat  w  liich  now’  exists,  yet 
not  created  in  tlie  dayHlream  of  the  prince,  nor  by  the  ostentation  of 
the  noble,  but  built  by  iron  hands  and  patient  liearts  contending 
against  the  adversity  of  nature  and  the  fury  of  man,  so  that  its  woii- 
derfulness  cannot  be  gi’asjied  by  the  indolence  of  imagination,  but  only 
by  frank  inquiry  into  the  true  nature  of  tliat  w’ild  and  solitan’  scene, 
whose  restless  tides  and  trembling  sands  did  indeed  slielter  the  birth 
of  the  city,  but  long  denied  her  dominion.’ — p.  5. 

And  nobly,  and  with  unflinching  zeal  and  patience,  Inus  i>ur 
earnest-hearted  and  keen-eyed  author  sought  afUT  these  precious 
and  mouldering  relics  of  the  stem  old  heroic  times  of  V  enict*, 
undaunted  by  want  of  w’ritten — nay,  even  at  times  of  traditional 
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ilatA,  but  comj>arIng  fragment  with  fi-agment,  the  stones,  of  stern 
hut  exquisite  t)eauty  of  anticiue  buildings,  built  into  edifices  of  a 
more  mcKleni  era,  though  counting  among  the  oldest  extant  in 
Venice;  and  by  the  force  of  his  reason  and  his  enthusiasm 
raising  up  a  complete  picture  of  the  earliest  city,  which  to  the 
less  careful  observer  must  have  appeared  long  since  to  have 
faded  utterly  from  the  world.  But  this  is  neither  the  time  nor 
the  place  to  minutely  follow  Ruskin  in  his  researches,  his  measure¬ 
ments,  and  his  inferences.  For  these  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
the  work  itself,  assuring  him  that  many  written  pictures  of  great 
l)eauty  will  reward  him  for  the  penisiil  of  the  more  technical 
portions  of  Mr.  Ruskin  s  book. 

With  striking  artistic  skill,  Mr.  Ruskin  brings  into  close  juxta¬ 
position  the  spirit  of  southern  and  northern  architecture,  as 
exemplified  in  one  of  our  own  stern  cathedrals  and  in  the  church 
of  St  Mark.  After  a  graphic  description  of  an  English  cathe¬ 
dral,  and  a  minute  picture  of  the  approaches  to  the  church  of 
St  Mark,  he  proceeds — 

‘  We  will  jmsh  fast  tliroiigh  thorn  into  the  shadows  of  the  jiillars  at  the 
end  of  the  “  Bocca  di  Pitizza,”  and  then  we  forget  them  all ;  for  iHjtwetm 
those  pillai*s  there  oj)ens  a  great  light,  and,  in  the  midst  of  it,  as  we 
advance  slowly,  the  vast  tower  of  St.  Mark  seems  to  lift  itstdf  visibly 
forth  from  the  level  field  of  chequered  stones;  and,  on  each  side, 
the  coimtlass  arches  prolong  themselvas  into  I’unged  symmetry,  as  if 
the  rugged  and  iri’egulai*  liouses  that  pressed  together  above  us  in  the 
dark  alley  hatl  been  stiaick  back  into  sudden  t)lKKlioiice  and  lovely 
order,  and  all  their  rude  ca.Hements  and  broken  walls  liad  Ixjen  trans¬ 
formed  into  arches  cliarged  with  goinlly  sculpture  and  fiiitcnl  shafts  of 
delicatt^  stone. 

‘And  well  may  they  fall  back;  for  l>eyoud  these  troo[)s  of  ordere<l 
arches  there  rises  a  vision  out  of  the  earth,  and  all  the  great  stjuare 
seems  to  have  o|)ened  from  it  in  a  kind  of  awe,  that  we  may  see  it  far 
away; — a  multitude  of  pillars  and  whiU^  donums  clustered  into  a  long 
low  pyiumid  of  coloured  light;  a  treasured  heap,  it  seems,  jiartly  of 
gold,  and  jmrtly  of  ojal  and  mother-of-|H)arl,  hollowed  Injueath  into 
five  great  vaulted  jx)rchas,  ceiled  with  fair  mosaic,  and  l>eset  with 
sculpturc  of  alabaster,  clear  as  aml)er  and  delicate  as  ivory, — sculpturc 
fantastic  and  involvecl,  of  ])alm  leaves  and  lilies,  and  graj)eH  and  [)ome- 
granates,  and  birds  clinging  and  fluttering  among  Uie  branches,  all 
twine<l  together  into  an  endless  network  of  buds  and  plumtjs;  and  in 
the  inid.st  of  it,  the  solemn  forms  of  angels,  sceptred,  and  rol)^  to  the 
fiet,  and  leaning  to  each  other  across  the  gates,  their  figures  indistinct 
among  the  gle-aming  of  the  golden  ground  through  the  leaves  Ix^ide 
them,  intmi’upted  and  dim,  like  the  morning  light  as  it  fadcMl  back 
among  the  branches  of  hklen,  when  fii-st  its  gatt^s  were  angel-jpiardwl 
long  ago.  And  round  the  walls  of  the  |M)rch<»<  there  are  set  pillars  of 
'ariegated  stone,  Jasjsu’,  and  iHU*|)hyry,  and  de<q)  grw;n  s«ir|ientine 
^|K>tted  with  flakes  of  snow,  and  marbles,  that  half  refuse  and  lialf 
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yield  to  the  minKliine,  Cleo]»atra  like,  “  their  bluest  veins  to  kiss** _ tlie 

Hliadow,  as  it  steals  back  from  them,  revealing  line  afu»r  line  of  azure 
undulation,  as  a  receding  tide  leaves  the  waved  sand ;  their  capitaU 
ricli  with  interwoven  tiaoery;  rooted  knots  of  herbage,  and  drilliujr 
leaves  of  acanthus  anti  vine,  and  mystical  signs,  all  l)eginniug  and 
ending  in  tlie  cross;  and  above  tliem,  in  the  broad  archi volts,  a  con. 
tinuous  cliain  of  language  and  life — angels,  and  the  signs  of  heaven, 
and  tlie  labours  of  men,  each  in  its  apj)ointed  season  uj)on  earth ;  and 
above  tliose  anoUier  range  of  glittering  j)innacle8,  mixed  with  white 
aixdies,  edged  with  scarlet  flowei's, — a  confusion  of  delight,  amidst 
which  the  breasts  of  the  Greek  horst«  are  seen  blazing  in  their  bn^adth 
of  golden  strength,  and  the  St.  Mark’s  lion,  lifted  on  a  blue  field  covere«l 
with  stars,  until  at  last,  as  if  in  ecstasy,  the  crests  of  the  arches  bn^k 
into  a  marble  foam,  and  toss  themselvas  far  into  the  blue  sky  in  flaslus 
and  wreaths  of  sculptured  spray,  as  if  the  breakers  on  the  Lido  shoro 
hatl  Ihh^u  frost-bound  before  they  fell,  and  the  sea-nymphs  liad  inlaid 
them  with  coral  and  amethyst 

*  Between  tliat  gi’im  cath^ral  of  England  and  tliis,  wliat  an  interval! 
Tlieix)  is  a  tyj)e  of  it  in  the  very  birds  tliat  liaunt  them ;  for  instead  of 
the  resth«8  crowd,  hoai’se-voiced  and  sable-winged,  drifting  on  the 
bleak  up|)er  air,  the  St.  Mark’s  }X)rclR«  are  full  of  doves,  that  nestle 
among  the  marble  foliage,  and  mingle  the  soft  iridescence  of  their 
living  plumes,  changing  at  every  motion,  with  tints,  liardly  less  lovely, 
tliat  liave  stooil  unclianged  for  seven  hundred  years.’ — p.  G7. 

Sciitterod  throughout  this  second  volume  are  admonitions 
addressed  to  our  English  church  and  chapel  builders,  which  it 
would  be  w^ell  for  them  to  lay  solemnly  to  heart.  Here  are  a 
few  words  about  pulpits,  \vhich  it  may  be  well  for  us  all  to 
remember  and  profit  by — 

‘  But,  in  the  second  place,  wliatever  ornaments  we  admit  ought 
oh^rly  to  l)e  of  a  chaste,  grave,  and  noble  kind ;  and  what  furniture 
we  emjdoy,  evidently  more  for  the  honouring  of  God’s  Word  than  for 
tlie  east^  of  the  pimcher.  For  there  are  two  ways  of  reganling  a  w*r- 
mon,  either  as  a  human  com]>08ition,  or  a  divine  message.  If  we  hxik 
upon  it  entirely  as  the  first,  and  require  our  clergymen  to  finish  it 
with  their  utmost  care  and  learning,  for  our  better  delight  either  of 
ear  or  intellect,  we  shall  necessarily  he  led  to  expect  much  formality 
and  stateliness  in  its  <lelivery%  and  to  think  tliat  all  is  not  well  if  tlie 
]>ulpit  have  not  a  gold  fringe  round  it,  and  a  gootlly  cushion  in  front 
of  it,  and  if  the  sermon  lie  not  fairly  written  in  a  black  book,  to  be 
smoothed  upon  the  cushion  in  a  majestic  manner  befoi'e  beginning  ;  all 
this  we  shall  duly  come  to  exjiect :  but  we  shall,  at  the  same  time, 
consider  the  treatise  thus  prejiartnl  as  soinetliing  to  wliich  it  is  our 
duty  to  listt'ii  without  restlessness  for  lialf  an  hour  or  tliiee-quai’terR, 
but  wdiicli,  when  that  duty  has  been  decorously  j)erfornie<l,  we  may 
dismiss  it  from  our  minds  in  happy  confidence  of  Iming  provided  with 
another  when  next  it  shall  be  nei^(«sary.  But  if  once  we  Ik^u  t4) 
I'egai'd  the  preacher,  whatever  his  faults,  as  a  man  sent  with  a  message 
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to  tw,  whicli  it  is  a  matter  of  life  and  doatli  whotlier  we  hear  or  rofuAo ; 
if  we  look  \i|)ou  him  as  sot  in  cliargo  of  many  spirits  in  danger  of  min, 
aud  liaviug  allowed  to  him  but  an  hour  or  two  in  the  seven  days  to 
speak  to  them ;  if  w’e  make  some  endeavour  to  conceive  how  precious 
tlicse  houi*s  ought  to  l)e  to  liiin,  a  snm.ll  vauttige  on  the  side  of  God  after 
liirt  flock  liaving  been  exi)Osed  for  six  days  togetlier  to  the  full  weight 
of  the  world’s  temj)tations,  and  he  lias  lieen  forced  to  watch  the  thoni 
and  tlie  tliistle  springing  in  their  heaits,  and  to  see  what  wlu^t  liad 
lieeu  scatteml  there  snatched  from  the  wayside  by  this  wild  bird  and 
the  other,  and  at  last,  when  breathless  and  weary  with  the  wet^k’s 
lalniiir,  tliey  give  liim  this  interval  of  iin|K)rfect  hearing,  has  but 
thirty  minut^  to  get  at  the  sejmi*ate  hearts  of  a  thousand  men,  to  con- 
\inoe  them  of  all  their  weaknesses,  to  shame  them  of  all  their  sins,  to 
warn  them  of  all  their  dangers,  to  try,  by  this  way  and  that,  to  stir  the 
liard  fastenings  of  those  doors  whern  the  Mast(*r  liimself  has  stood  and 
knocked,  yet  none  opened ;  and  to  call  at  the  openings  of  those  dark 
Hti'eets  where  Wisdom  herself  hath  stretched  forth  her  hand,  and  no 
man  i-egarded — tliirty  minutes  to  raise  the  dead  in — let  us  but  once 
understand  aud  feel  this,  and  wo  shall  look  with  changed  eyes  mKin 
the  fripjieiy  of  gay  furniture  about  tlie  place  from  which  tlie  message 
of  judgment  must  be  delivered,  which  either  breathes  upon  dry  boutis 
that  they  may  live,  or,  if  ineffectual,  remains  recorded  in  condcmim- 
tiou,  jierhaps  ag:iinst  the  utterer  and  listener  alike,  but  assuredly 
against  one  of  them.  We  slmll  not  so  easily  bear  with  the  silk  and 
gold  upon  the  seat  of  the  judgment,  nor  with  ornament  oratory  in  the 
mouth  of  the  messenger ;  we  shall  wish  that  his  words  may  be  siinjde, 
even  when  they  are  sweetest,  and  the  place  from  wliich  he  s])eaks  like  a 
marble  rock  in  tlie  desoi*t,  about  which  the  jKiople  have  gathei'ed  in 
their  thirst.’ — p.  24. 

In  Chapter  VI.,  on  ‘Tlie  Nature  of  Gothic,'  Mr.  Ruskin  starts 
a  somewhat  novel  theory  respecting  the  revolutionary  yeast  now 
leavening  the  lower  orders  among  us.  According  to  him,  it 
originates  neither  in  famine,  nor  yet  in  mortified  pride.  Neither 
does  our  author  appear  to  consider  that  the  glimmering  of  the 
rights  of  man,  now  first  penetrating  the  dense  mist  which  for 
ages  has  enveloped  the  peo})le  at  large,  have  anything  to  do  with 
popiilar  di.scontent.  No,  its  origin,  according  to  Mr,  Rnskin, 
is  solely  di.sgust  with  daily  inces.s{int  mechanical  toil, — with  toil, 
through  its  mere  mechanical  nature,  become  irksome  l)eyond 
endurance.  It  is  solely  because  man’s  individuality  is  ab8orl)ed 
in  pure  mechanical  labour,  till  he  grows  little  l)etter  than  a  cog 
nr  a  compass,  according  to  Mr.  Ruskin,  that  he  revolts  and 
l)ecome8  embittered,  thankless,  and  filled  with  envyings  of  the 
wealthy  and  the  idle.  ‘  The  eye  of  the  soul,*  says  our  author,  at 
p.  1  f>l ,  ‘  must  he  bent  upon  the  finger-pc>iut,  find  the  soul  s  force 
nmst  till  all  the  invisible  nerves  that  guide  it  ten  hours  a  day, 
f  j^at  it  may  not  err  from  its  steely  precision,  and  so  soul  aud 
right  l>e  worn  away,  and  the  whole  human  being  be  lost  at  last— 
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a  heap  of  sawdust,  as  far  as  its  intellectual  work  in  this  world  is 
concerned, — saved  only  by  its  heart,  which  cannot  go  into  tlie 
fonn  of  cogs  and  compasses,  but  expands  after  the  ten  hours  are 
over  into  fireside-humanity/  And  for  the  ordinarily-giftt‘(l  work¬ 
ing  man,  is,  we  ask,  this  ten  hours  of  labour  with  the  fireside  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  heart  such  a  very  terrible  fate  after  all,  such  an 
awful  slavery,  that  he  must  needs  turn  revolutionist,  inceiulian’, 
envier,  and  destroyer  of  the  wealthy  and  the  idle  ?  in  even* 
case,  the  mechanic's  position  were  simply  ten  hours  of  meclianical 
toil,  by  means  of  which  he  could  comfortably  ])rovide  for  the 
enjoyment  of  ‘  the  fireside-humanity if  he  couhl  |)ursue  liis 
mechanical  toil  in  well-ventilated  rooms,  earning  a  decent  amount 
of  wages ;  if  his  fire-side  were  cleanly,  and  his  home  filled  witli 
a  cheerful,  pious,  and  enlightened  life,  which,  thanks  te  the  gra¬ 
dual  diffusion  of  sanitary  knowledge  and  of  education,  in  the 
course  of  but  few  years  will,  we  tmst,  be  the  lot  of  the  mechanic, 
then  w'e  (piestion  greatly  whether  Mr.  Ruskin  could,  throughout 
our  manufacturing  England,  meet  with  a  hundred  meclianics 
simply  discontented  because  they  laded  their  toil, — not  ver}’ 
readily,  we  believe,  unless  they  were  a  hundred  of  picked  hizy 
scoundrels.  Thus  we  imist  entirely  dissent  from  ^Ir.  Ruskin,  in 
so  far  as  he  considers  the  aggregate  of  pure  mechanical  toil  an 
unmitigated  evil.  It  is  nowhere  simply  against  over-ivork  that 
he  inveighs,  but  againsf  the  lives  of  so  many  thuusjinds,  l)eing 
consumed  in  pure  mechanical  labour.  With  Mr.  Ruskin  s  high 
sense  of  the  imj^ortance  of  a  certain  amount  of  'namutony  in  life, 
as  an  absolute  ingredient  for  the  soid's  health,  and  as  a  condi¬ 
tion  necessary  for  the  tnie  eiijoymenis  of  variety,  when  that 
variety  anives  (p.  176),  and  inculcating,  as  he  does,  throughout 
his  w  ritings,  solemn,  unflinching  obedience  to  duty,  together  with 
his  finn  faith  in  the  ultimate  working  together  of  all  things  for 
gCKMl,  w  e  sliould  rather  have  expected  to  see  him  arguing  for  the 
|)ossibility  of  much  content  and  happiness  of  the  tniest  des(Ti|>- 
tion  accruing  from  his  daily  hours  of  toil  to  the  artizan,  wen* 
they  even  mere  hours  of  mechanical  lalmur,  in  w  hich  the  eye  and 
hand  had  wwked  with  but  a  half-consciousness ;  we  should  have 
expected  to  hear  him  advocate  and  commend,  as  the  most  active 
piety,  the  spirit  of  those  faithhd  men  and  women  wdio,  as  we 
once  heard  a  domestic  servant  express  it,  feel  that  a  nM)in  may 
be  swept  out  and  a  dinner  cooked  ‘  with  such  a  love  of  God  and 
man  in  your  heart,  and  with  such  a  desire  to  do  each  thing  sti 
completely  well  that  the  very  angels  might  smile  upon  you. 
We  should  rather  have  expected  to  find  Mr.  Ruskin  recognising 
‘  the  expansion  into  the  fireside-humanity'  as  the  end  and  aim 
of  this  mechanical  toil,  and  preaching  us  *a  beautiful  and  noble 
homily  upon  the  higher  importance,  in  the  sight  of  God,  of  the 
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moral  than  of  the  intellectual  nature  of  man,  and  acknowledging 
the  slow,  although  sure,  progress  already  commenced  towards  a 
more  Christian  age ;  we  should  have  hoped  to  see  him  cast  a 
glance  of  deep  joy  and  confidence  towards  the  future,  when  the 
struggles  of  oiu*  present  transition  era  shall  have  passed  over  into 
one  fuller  of  calm  and  light  But  instead  of  such  a  ray  of  hope, 
we  read  a  series  of  passages  as  distressing,  and,  to  our  minds,  as 
one-sided,  as  the  following : — 

*Aud  now,  reader,  look  round  this  English  room  of  yours,  about 
which  you  have  l)een  proud  so  often,  l)ecause  the  work  of  it  was  so 
good  and  strong,  and  the  ornaments  of  it  so  finished.  Examine,  again, 
all  tlu^  accurate  mouldings,  and  ])ei*fect  |K)lishing,  and  unerring  atl- 
justments  of  the  seasoned  wood  and  temjxjred  steel.  Many  a  time  yo\i 
have  exulted  over  them,  and  thought  how  great  England  was,  because 
her  slightest  work  was  done  so  thoroughly.  Alas !  if  read  rightly, 
their  j)erfectne8ses  are  signs  of  a  slavery  in  our  England  a  thousand 
times  moi*e  bitter  and  more  degrading  than  that  of  the  scourged 
African  or  helot  Greek.  Men  may  be  l)eaten,  chained,  torturtMl, 
yoked  like  aittle,  slaughtered  like  summer  flies,  and  yet  remain,  in 
one  sense,  fi*ee.  But  to  smother  their  souls  within  them,  to  blight 
and  tt‘ar  into  rotten  |)ollards  the  suckling  branches  of  their  human 
intelligence,  to  make  the  flc^h  and  skin,  wliich,  after  tlie  worm’s  work 
is  on  it,  is  to  see  G(xl,  into  leathern  thongs  to  yoke  machinery  with, — 
this  is  to  l)e  slavc-mastei’s  indeed  ;  and  there  might  l^e  more  freedom 
in  England,  though  her  feudal  lords’  lightest  words  were  worth  men’s 
lives,  and  though  the  blood  of  the  vextid  husbandman  dropjKHl  in  the 
fuiTows  of  her  fields,  than  there  is  while  the  animatirm  of  her  multi¬ 
tudes  is  sent  like  fuel  to  feed  the  factory  smoke,  and  the  strength  of 
them  is  given  daily  to  l)e  wastod  into  the  fineness  of  a  web,  or  i'ack(xl 
into  the  exactness  of  a  line.’ — p.  102. 

To  two  out  of  the  three  brocod  and  simple  rules  Laid  down  by 
Mr.  Ruskin,  by  the  observance  of  which  we  may  avoid  crushing 
the  development  of  mind  among  our  oj>erative8,  and  by  means  of 
which  a  healthy  and  noble  public  taste  for  art  can  alone  l>e  fos¬ 
tered,  we  must  heartily  say,  amen.  To  the  third  we  demur,  for 
the  sake  of  promoting  a  pure  taste  among  the  classes  of  whom 
he  speaks : — 

‘  1.  Never  encourage  the  manufactui’e  of  any  article  not  alw)hitely 
necessary,  in  the  production  of  which  inveiUtwi  has  no  share. 

‘2.  Never  demand  an  exact  finish  for  its  own  sake,  but  only  for 
some  practical  or  noble  end. 

‘  3.  Never  encourage  imitation  or  copying  of  any  kind,  except  for 
the  sake  of  preserving  record  of  great  works.’ — p.  1 05. 

c  have  found  cause  to  disstmt  from  Mr.  Ruskin  s  estimate  of 
what,  in  bis  eyes,  appears  the  oup>  intolerable  evil  of  the  me- 
^‘hanic  s  ])osition  ;  but  we  must  here  cordially  thank  him  for  the 
^Uionition  which,  in  the  same  portion  of  hi.s  work,  he  addri‘sw‘s 
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to  UR  upon  avoiding  to  pride  ourselves  alone  on  the  high  me- 
chanical  finish  of  our  manufactures,  on  our  setting  the  liitrheKt 
value  upon  a  perfection  of  the  lowest  order,  on  our  ))reference  of 
external  to  intrinsic  intellectual  excellence.  0\ir  manufacturers 
cannot  too  earnestly  listen  to  the  repeated  exhortations  of  Mr. 
Huskin  on  this  subject.  In  the  following  few  lines  may  be  found 
an  axiom  which  it  would  l)e  well  for  each  one  of  us  who  an* 
labourers  in  the  world  to  have  emblazoned  in  letters  of  gold  ujxjn 
the  walls  of  our  workshops,  whether  our  labour  be  that  of  the 
brjiin  or  of  the  hand : — 

‘  The  modem  English  mind  has  this  much  in  common  with  that  of 
the  (Jreek,  that  it  intensely  desires  in  all  things  the  utmost  com¬ 
pletion  or  ])erfection  compatible  with  their  nature.  Tliis  is  a  nohlo 
character  in  the  abstract,  but  l)ecomes  ignoble  when  it  caitsw  us  to 
forget  the  relative  dignities  of  that  nature  itself,  and  to  ])i-efor  the 
j>erfoctness  of  the  lower  nature  to  the  imperfection  of  the  higlu‘r.  .  .  . 
For  the  finer  the  natum  the  more  flaw^s  it  will  show  through  the 
cleameas  of  it ;  and  it  is  a  law  of  this  univense  that  the  best  things 
shall  l>e  seldomest  seen  in  their  l)est  form.  And,  therefore,  while  in 
all  things  that  w'e  see  or  do,  w^e  are  to  desire  perfection,  and  strive  for 
it,  tec  are  neverilvdess  not  to  set  tJi/e  meaner  thiny  in  its  narrow  accom- 

j)fishinent  above  t/ie  nobler  thiny  in  its  iniyhty  jrroyress . not  to 

pmfer  mean  victory  to  honourable  defeat ;  not  to  lower  the  level  of 
our  aim,  that  we  mny  the  more  surely  enjoy  the  complacency  of 
success.’ — p  1  GO. 

And  now  bringing  to  a  close  our  hasty  survey  of  this  portion  of 
Mr.  Huskin  8  lal)ours  in  this  beautiful  and  fertile  field  of  literature, 
'we  heartily  recommend  our  reader  to  yield  himself  up  to  his 
guidance  among  the  harv^est  of  beauty  which  wdth  earnest 
love  and  patient  cai  e  he  has  gathered  from  the  rude  soil  of  Vene¬ 
tian  art  and  intellectual  majesty ;  and  although  amidst  the  lovely 
tlow’era  and  invaluable  herbs  of  comforting  and  strengthening 
virtues  which  have  spning  up,  together  with  the  precious  grain, 
he  may  here  «and  there  discover  a  weed  or  poisonous  fiower,  we 
would  have  him  consider  even  these  with  a  certain  attention,  for 
from  their  nK)ts  may  be  extracted,  by  his  own  reflexion,  tnily 
siilutary,  though  it  may  be  unpalattible,  medicines  for  many  a 
monil  di.sease  and  plague-spot  of  the  world.  And,  quitting  our 
simile,  we  would  nave  our  reader,  when  turning  to  this  noble 
work,  by  one  of  the  most  earnest  thinkers  of  our  day,  and  the 
most  elocpient  of  our  wTiters  upon  art — bear  in  mind  the  follow¬ 
ing  beautiful  though  somewhat  paradoxical  passage,  upon  the 
ustd'ul  purpose  of  imperfection  in  all  human  labours,  to  be  found 
at  jxige  171,  and  with  which  we  will  conclude  our  notice  of  ‘  The 
»SU)nes  of  Venice 

‘  lm|)erfoction  is  in  some  sort  essential  to  all  that  we  know  of  lif*- 
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It  is  the  sijjn  of  life  in  a  mortal  body,  that  ia  to  aay,  of  a  state  of  pix>- 
and  change.  NoUiing  that  lives  w,  or  can  l)e,  rigidly  jierfect ; 
|iart  of  it  ifl  decaying,  i)art  nascent  The  foxglove  blossom, — a  thinl 
|iart  hud,  a  third  |>art  jiarts  a  third  j)art  in  full  bh)om, — is  a  type  of 
the  life  of  this  world.  And  in  all  things  that  live  there  are  certain 
irregularities  and  differences  which  are  not  only  signs  of  life  but 
aouroes  of  l)eauty.  No  human  face  is  exactly  the  same,  in  its  lines  on 
tiich  side ;  no  leaf  perfect  in  its  lobes ;  no  branch  in  its  symmetry  ;  all 
s<lmit  irregidarity  as  they  im])ly  change  ;  and  to  banish  imj)erfection 
is  to  destroy  expression,  to  cluHjk  exertion,  to  jmralyze  vitality.  All 
things  are  litenilly  l)etter,  lovelier,  and  moi'e  Iniloved  for  the  iinjKu-fec- 
tions  which  have  l)een  divinely  ap]K)inted,  that  tht^  law  of  human  life 
may  be  effort,  and  the  law  of  human  judgment,  mercy.* 


Art.  IV. — Memorials  and  Correspondence  of  Charles  James  Fox, 

Edihnl  by  Lord  John  Russell.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  8vo.  liondon: 

Bentley.  1853. 

The  work  of  which  the  volumes  before  us  form  the  first  part, 
does  not  profess  to  be  a  biography  of  Mr.  Fox  ;  and  it  is  certainly 
too  late  tl)  expect  anything  which  deserves  to  be  called  a  biogra¬ 
phy  of  that  most  remarkable  and  distinguished  man.  Still  it 
prt'sents  much  new  and  interesting  matter.  It  throws  us  back 
among  the  great  events  and  still  greater  men  that  illustrated  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  and  whether  we  consider  the  interest  which 
belongs  to  the  character  and  career  of  Mr.  Fox  himself,  or  that 
>^’hich  attaches  to,  at  least,  two  of  the  editors  of  the  work,  tho 
late  Lord  Holland  and  Lord  John  Russell,  it  deserves  at  our 
hands,  at  least,  that  current  analysis  which  we  now  propose  to 
give  to  the  two  commencing  volumes. 

Mr.  Fox,  as  is  well  known,  was  the  third  son  of  Henry,  first 
bord  Holland,  and  of  Lady  Georgiana  Caroline  Fox,  eldest 
‘laughter  of  the  second  Duke  of  Richmond.  He  was  bom^  on 
the  24th  of  January,  1 749.  From  the  earliest  period  his  precocious 
intellect  and  noble  disposition  were  subjected  to  the  irreparable 
disadvantage  of  parental  vanity  cand  excessive  indulgence.  A 
single  instance  will  convey  some  notion  of  the  extent  of  this 
mischief.  His  father  having  promised  that  he  should  be  present 
when  a  garden  wall  was  to  l)e  thrown  down,  and  liaving  forgotUm 
iti  the  wall  was  built  up  again,  that  he  might  jHirform  his  pro¬ 
mise.  At  seven  years  of  age  he  was  suffenul  to  select  his  own 
whool,  and  the  foolish  father  says,  in  a  letter  written  at  this 
fijne,  ‘Charles  determines  to  go  to  Wandsworth.  Here  he  sjMUit 
between  two  and  three  years  at  a  preparatory  school  koj>t  by  a 
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Frenchman,  where  several  noblemen  were  his  childish  associates, 
among  whom  were  Lords  Egremont  and  Fortescue,  the  Duke  of 
Leinster  and  the  Marquis  of  Townshend.  In  the  autumn  of 
1758  he  was  sent  to  Eton,  where,  except  during  iiiter\'{ils,  occa. 
sioned  by  the  overweening  indulgence  of  his  parents,  he  remained 
until  May,  1763,  when  his  studies  were  interrupted  at  the  golden 
period  of  fourteen  years  of  age  by  his  father,  who  took  him  away 
to  idle  four  months  abroad,  and  then  first  initiated  him  into  that 
habit  o£»  gaming  which  so  lamentably  blighted  the  reputation  and 
the  usefulness  of  his  matiu*er  years.  Had  he  not  possesstnl,  at 
fourteen,  far  more  wisdom  than  his  father,  these  volumes  would, 
doubtless,  have  never  l)een  written.  By  his  o>vn  choice  he 
returned  to  Eton,  though  well  knowing,  from  pjust  experience, 
the  mortifications  which  the  step  involved.  ‘  He  wjus  (juizzed/ 
says  Lord  Holland,  ‘by  the  boys,  rallied  by  Dr.  Barnard,  the 
head  master,  and  actually  Hogged  while  fresh  from  the  brilliant 
society  he  had  just  quitted.' 

In  1764,  Fox  quitted  Eton  for  Oxford,  where  his  brilliant 
talents  and  great  diligence  laid  the  sure  foundations  of  his  future 
fame.  His  letters  at  this  time  are  chieHy  occupied  with  public 
subjects,  in  which  youths  of  his  age  are  rarely  interested.  Lord 
Holland  infonns  us,  that  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  one  whole 
vacation  at  Oxford  with  his  friend  Dickson,  aftenvards  bishop  of 
Down. 

‘Tliey  studied  very  hard,  and  their  relaxation  consisUnl  in  I’ead- 
ing  to  one  another,  or  by  themselves,  all  the  early  dmniatic  ix)ets 
of  England ;  they  sj)ent  their  evenings  for  that  purpose  in  the  l)ook- 
stdler’s  shop,  and  I  think  I  have  heard  Mr.  Fox  say,  that  there  w'a.^ 
no  ]>lay  extant,  written  and  published  l)efore  the  IU\storation,  that 
he  had  not  read  attentively.  From  some  accident  or  another,  he  and 
Dickson  were  at  this  time  without  money,  and  as  they  had  no  ae(|uaint- 
anct^  l)etwwn  Oxford  and  London  likely  to  give  them  ciinlit,  they 
detemiimHl,  w  ithout  a  jxiuny  in  their  jKJckets,  to  walk  uj)  t«^  Holland 
Hou.se  (full  56  miles)  without  any  ex})ense  of  conveyance,  lodging,  or 
Invaixl.  The  day  was  sultry,  and  when  they  got  to  Nettlel)e<l,  Ijctween 
BtMison  and  Henley,  Mr.  Fox  was  so  hot  and  fatigued  that  he  stoppwi 
w'ith  his  friend  at  an  alehouse,  to  eat  some  bread  and  cheese  and  tlriuk 
some  ale.  He  was  obliged  to  leave  Ins  gold  w'atch  in  |)aw'n,  for  the 
]tayment  of  his  homely  fare,  with  the  landlord,  and  j^erfonned  the 
of  his  journey  in  the  course  of  the  day.  On  his  arrival,  hLs  first 
exclamation  to  his  father,  wdio  was  taking  his  coffee,  w’a.s,  ‘  You  inu.st 
stMid  half  a  guiiu^  or  a  guinea,  without  loss  of  time,  to  the  alehouse 
ktH»|H*r  at  NettlelnHl,  to  rtHleem  the  gold  watcli  you  gave  me  s^**”** 
years  ago,  and  which  I  liave  left  in  jxiwm  for  a  j>ot  of  jx>rt4T.’  He 
always  plunuHl  himself  on  the  steadiness  and  length  of  his  w'alk.s  wd 
even  later  in  life,  and  wdien  he  w’a»  grown  ct^rpulent,  not  unfre<|uently 
decided  any  disputed  distance  by  w'alking  live  or  ten  miles  himself  m 
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full  ccmtideiice  that  the  time  he  employeil  in  it  was  a  sure  measure  of 
the  distauoe.’— Vol.  i.  pp.  23,  24. 

A  curious  prediction  of  Foxs  mother,  now  Lady  Holland, 
alwut  this  time  deserves  a  passing  notice.  In  expostiilating  with 
lier  husband,  on  his  unwise  indulgence  to  his  children,  and  esjx;- 
cially  to  Charles,  she  said,  ‘  I  have  been  this  morning  with  Lady 
Hester  Pitt  (meaning  Lady  Chatham),  and  there  is  little  Willimii 
Pitt,  not  eight  years  old,  and  really  the  cleverest  child  I  ever  s«‘iw, 
and  brought  up  so  strictly  and  so  proper  in  his  behaviour  that, 
mark  my  words,  that  little  boy  will  be  a  thorn  in  Charles*  side 
as  long  as  he  lives.* 

Mr.  Fox  finally  left  Oxford  in  spring,  1766,  and  employed  his 
time  ill  travelling  on  the  continent  until  the  year  1768,  when  he 
returned  to  England  and  took  that  seat  in  parliament  to  which 
he  had  been  elected  for  the  borough  of  Midhurst  during  his 
absence.  Tliroughout  this  tour  he  varied  the  pleasures  of  change 
and  travel  with  the  most  ardent  study  of  Italian  literature  and 
French  composition.  With  the  scope  and  beauty  of  the  fonner 
liuiguage  he  was  perfectly  enamoured  ;  and  if  his  study  of  the 
most  accurate  French  versification  should  excite  suqirise  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  connect  with  it  the  remembrance  of  his 
accurate  knowledge  of  classic  poetry,  that  surprise  may  be  dimi¬ 
nished  by  an  examination  of  Mr.  Fox*s  genius,  to  which  we  shall 
hereafter  direct  attention.  His  principal  companions  during  this 
tour,  excepting  his  immediate  relatives,  were  Lord  Fitzwilliam, 
Mr.  Uvedale  Price,  and  Lord  Ossory.  Voltaire  apjiears  to  have 
received  the  young  traveller  at  his  seat  at  Ferney  with  some 
consideration.  In  referring  to  his  diligence  at  this  period  of  his 
life,  Lord  Holland  says : — 

‘This  pro|)eiisity  to  labour  at  excellence,  eveu  in  his  amusements, 
dintiiiguisluHl  liim  through  life.  Not  only  w'ould  he  turn  the  verse,  in 
o\ery  jeu  d'pRprit  of  liis  coni|K)sition,  fifty  diflerent  ways,  but  at  iwery 
little  diversion  of  employment,  chess,  cards,  carvang  at  dinner,  would 
he  cxerci.se  his  facultit«  w'itli  wonderful  assiduity  and  attention,  till  lie 
ha<l  attained  the  degree  of  jx;rfection  he  aimed  at.  It  was  this  jiecu- 
liarity  whicli  led  him,  many  yeai’s  aftei’A^'ards,  when  asked  how  ho 
coutriv’e<l,  lieing  so  corpulent,  to  jiick  up  the  cut  balls  at  tennis  so  well, 
to  answer,  i)layfully,  “  Hecause  1  am  a  very  jiainstaking  man.”  So 
also,  on  his  ap|M)intment  to  the  secretaryship  of  state  in  1782,  piipusl 
at  an  olistnwation  on  his  l>ad  writing,  lie  actually  Unik  a  writing  master, 
and  wrote  copii*8  like  a  schmdlHiy.  In  the  same  sjiirit,  when  he  de^*r- 
*nine<l  on  living  in  the  country,  he  devoteil  himstdf  to  the  practical 
x'ork  of  a  ganlener ;  and  in  like  manner,  in  order  to  qualify  himself  for 
caHi’iiig,  he  usimI  to  have  a  small  Inxik  c>f  instructions  of  that  art  at 
tAblc,  and  executoil  the  problems  laiil  down  in  it  by  imitating  on  the 
joints  the  lines  laid  down  in  the  engravings.* — lb.  pp.  29,  30. 
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During  this  period  of  his  life  he  seems  to  have  l)cvu  very 
t‘aniestly  occupied  iu  jmvate  theatricals,  and  this  passion  for 
iM'tiug  is  thought  by  his  biographer  to  have  been  veiy  useful  to 
him,  and  to  have  greatly  contributed  to  his  success  as  an  orator. 
Of  this  we  confess  our  doubts.  Mr.  Fox  never  cultivated  the 
graces  of  oratoiy.  HLs  natural  impetuosity  of  feeling,  and  the 
fervour  of  his  political  sentiments,  hurried  him  along  for  the  most 
part  in  a  career  of  lawless  elocmence,  quite  incompatible  with  the 
production  of  mere  dramatitc  effect.  A  primary  object  with  Mr.  Fox 
at  this  time  appears  to  have  been  to  obtain  that  mental  culture 
which  he  could  not  derive  from  the  course  of  study  pursued  at 
EU)n  and  Oxford.  This  latter,  indeed,  he  regarded  as  almost 
absolutely  w^orthless,  and  in  his  complaints  that  it  had  left  him 
destitute  of  useful  knowledge,  though  deeply  accjuainted  with 
the  classics  and  mathematics,  seems  to  us  not  to  have  appreciated 
the  degree  to  which  one,  if  not  both  of  these  studies,  must  have 
contributed  to  his  excellence  as  a  writer  and  an  orator. 

His  first  speech  was  made  on  the  9th  of  March,  1769,  when  he 
was  little  more  than  twenty  years  old.  At  this  time  the  Duke 
of  Grafton  was  minister.  Lords  Chatham  and  Shelburne  had 
recently  resigned,  and  the  fonner  was  in  opposition.  As  Mr.  Fox 
sat  for  a  borough  which  had  been  purchased  for  him  by  his 
father  in  his  absence,  he  was  assuined  to  be  entering  pditical  life 
as  a  sup})orter  of  the  government  He  soon  made  his  jH)wer  felt 
in  the  nouse  by  some  successful  speeches,  and  was  m)jM^intcd  a 
Ijord  of  the  Admiralty  as  early  as  February,  1770.  This  |Kxstlie 
only  held  for  two  years.  His  motives  for  resigning  it  were 
jmrtly  dissatisfaction  with  the  conduct  of  Lord  North,  and  partly 
the  course  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  adopt  wdth  relation  to  the  Royal 
Family  Bill. 

In  one  respect  the  jiossession  of  office  seemed  neces.sarv  to  Mr. 
Fox  s  well-being  and  usefulness.  Under  its  responsibilities  he 
devoted  himself  so  diligently  to  public  business  that  he  was 
rescued  for  the  time  from  the  tyranny  of  his  worst  enemy,  the 
vice  of  gambling.  When  relieved  from  those  cares  it  possessed 
him  to  a  degree  which  suggests  the  idea  of  insanity.  Tliere  is 
somethin"  to  us  tnily  melancholy  in  Horace  Walpole  s  descrip 
tion  of  the  mode  in  which  Fox  and  his  associates  indulged  iu 
this  niinous  practice  : — 

*  Tliey  had  a  club  at  Almack's,  iu  Pall  Mall,  whert^  they  played  only 
for  rouleaus  of  XoO  each,  and  generally  there  w^aa  XI 0,00*0  in  s|»ecieon 
tlie  table.  Lord  Holland  Inul  jiaid  alnjve  X20,000  for  his  two  aoiw. 
Nor  were  the  manners  of  tlie  gamesters,  or  even  their  di'csse.s  for  play, 
uiulest»rv’iug  notice.  Tliey  began  by  pulling  off  their  embroidered 
clothes,  and  put  on  frieze  great  ooats,  or  tiuiied  their  coats  inside  out 
for  luck.  .They  put  on  pieces  of  leather  (such  as  are  w'om  by  footinen 
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when  they  c^eau  the  knives)  to  save  thoir  laceil  ruiilos ;  and  to  guard 
their  eves  from  the  light,  and  to  prevent  tumbling  their  hair,  ■N\’oro 
high-orowued  stiuw  liats  with  broad  brims,  and  adorned  witli  tlowei*s 
mid  ribbons;  masks  to  conceal  thoir  emotions  when  they  played  at 
quinze.  Each  gamester  had  a  small,  neat  stand  by  liim,  to  hold  their 
tm,  or  a  wooden  bowl,  with  an  edge  of  onnidu,  to  hold  their  rouleaus, 
Tliey  lioiTowed  gix^at  sums  of  Jews  at  exorbitant  premiums.  Cliarles 
Fox  called  his  outward  room,  where  those  Jews  waited  till  ho  rosk',  his 
Jerusalem  Chamber.’ — Ib.  )>p.  09,  70. 

This  incredible  recklessness  produced  its  natural  result  At 
twenty-five  years  of  age  he  was  oppressed  and  almost  spirit- 
broken  by  the  enormous  amount  of  his  debts.  Gibbon  sjiys  that 
about  this  time  he  sat  at  play  for  twenty-two  hours  without 
interruption,  and  rose  from  the  table  a  loser  of  c£’l  1,000,  while 
his  entire  liberation  from  these  liabilities  cost  the  estate  of  his 
fond  imd  foolish  father  the  almost  incredible  sum  of  XM  4'0,000 ! 
It  is  easy  to  imagine  how  much  his  political  influence  must  have 
b(H?n  impaired  by  a  character  which,  if  only  on  this  account, 
was  held  by  all  the  wise  and  good  as  little  else  than  infamous. 
Hence  we  are  not  surprised  at  a  taunt  with  which  he  was 
assailed  when  he  declared  that  the  Militia  Bill  was'  not  fitted  to 
1)6  trusted  in  hands  which  could  petition  the  king  to  press  on  the 
war  against  America  To  this  his  cousin,  Mr.  Ackhuid,  re¬ 
torted,  ‘  Tliat  it  was  fitter  in  their  hands  than  in  those  of  men 
who  had  mined  themselves  liy  the  most  scandalous  vices.^  None 
of  these  excesses,  however,  seemed  to  cloud  the  faculties  of  this 
remarkable  man.  On  the  7th  of  April,  1772,  he  made  his  motion 
for  leave  to  britig  in  a  bill  to  correct  the  Marriage  Act  then  in 
force.  He  sjx^ke  with  great  ability,  and  answered  Mr.  Burke 
and  Lord  North  in  a  signal  manner,  yet  we  are  told  that  on  that 
very  morning  he  had  returned  from  Ncuvinarket,  where  he  had 
lost  some  thousiind  pounds  the  j)receding  day  ;  tliat  finding  some 
company  at  Hwkerell,  he  siit  up  all  the  night,  drinking,  and  had 
not  been  in  bed  when  he  came  to  move  his  bill,  which  he  luul  not 
even  drawn  up.  ‘This,'  siiys  Walpole,  ‘was  genius,  and  almost 
inspiration.' 

in  December,  1772,  Mr.  Fox  w«a8  again  introduced  to  office  as 
n  Lord  of  the  TreasuTy\  His  opposition  to  the  Rojral  Marriage 
Hill,  which  was  notoriously  drawn  by  George  the  Third  himsedf, 
ka<l  made  that  obstinate  monarch  his  personal,  and,  therefore, 
»iTeconcileable  enemy.  This  i)ost  he  held  only  until  February, 
1//+,  when,  on  a  motion  for  the  punishment  of  the  laiblisher  of 
‘TTie  Public  A<lvertiser,'  for  a  libellous  attat^k  on  the  Sjxjaker, 
Mr.  Fox  not  only  opiK)sed  fhe  1  Vernier,  I^ord  North,  but  even 
com|K*lled  that  irresolute  minister  to  vote  with  him  in  a  miserable 
niinority,  while  the  very  Secretjiricis  of  the  Treasury  voted  on  the 
other  side.  The  indignation  of  the  king  at  this  behaviour  knew 
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no  lN)un(l8.  He  immediately  wrote  to  Lord  Nortli — ‘  I 
Ideally  incensed  at  the  presumption  of  Charles  Fox  in  forcin«r 
you  to  vote  with  him  last  night,  but  approve  much  of  your 
making  your  friends  vote  in  the  majority.  Indeed,  that  young 
man  has  so  thoroughly  cast  off  every  principle  of  coimnon 
honour  and  honesty,  that  he  must  l)ecome  as  contem])til>le  as 
he  is  odious.  I  hope  you  will  let  him  know  that  you  are  not  ina'u- 
sible  of  his  conduct  towards  you." 

The  pc^riod  of  Mr.  Fox's  second  dismissal  from  office  could 
hardly  have  l)een  more  opportune.  The  rupture  between  tliis 
country  and  the  American  colonies  had  not  yet  broken  out,  aiul 
conse<|uently.  Fox  had  not  been  compromised  as  to  his  opinions 
or  course  on  this  matU*r,  even  by  a  week  s  service  iinilcr  the 
minister  who  guided  that  dististrous  stniggle,  nor  iindtr  the 
monarch,  whose  heiwlstrong  obstinacy  loaded  his  people  not  only 
with  debt  and  disaster,  but  with  the  humiliation  of  a  merited  and 
totid  defeat.  Hence  Fox  could  oppose  the  course  sanctioned  hy 
fKirliament  without  the  slightest  check  from  the  consciousness  of 
inconsistency.  His  natunil  hatreil  of  despotism,  and  his  inextin¬ 
guishable  love  of  freedom,  both  political  and  religious,  com¬ 
mitted  him  at  once  to  the  most  unsparing  opjx)sition  to  the 
American  war,  and  with  the  outbreak  of  that  memorable  con- 
t<*st  Mr.  Fox's  political  life  may  be  said  to  have  begun.  His 
first  great  speech  on  this  subject  was  made  on  the  2ud  of 
Febniary,  1775,  on  Lord  North's  motion  for  carrying  on  war. 
Of  this  address  no  memorial  has  been  preserved.  He  spoke  for 
an  hour  and  twenty  minutes ;  find  Gibbon,  describing  the 
in  a  letter  to  Lord  Sheffield,  says, — ‘  Fox,  taking  the  vast  conn)a.ss 
of  the  (piestion  before  us,  discovered  powers  for  regular  debate 
which  neither  his  friends  hoped  nor  his  enemies  dreaded'  In 
October  177(),  we  find  him  writing  to  Lord  Rockingham: — 

‘  Above  all,  my  dear  lord,  I  hoj>e  that  it  will  be  a  point  of  honour 
among  us  all  to  8upj)ort  the  American  pretensions  in  adversity  as 
much  as  we  did  in  their  prosjwrity,  and  that  we  shall  never  (lo8t*rt 
tlnwe  who  have  acted  unsuccessfully  upon  whig  principles,  while  we 
continue  to  profess  our  mlmiration  of  those  who  succeeded  on  the  same 
principles  in  the  year  1G88.  In  regard  to  myself  I  dai’c  hojx?  j)rt»f«»- 
sions  are  uniuicessary,  and  I  will  therefore  trouble  your  lordship  no 
further,  than  to  assure  you  tliat  I  am  resol ve<l  in  the  present  situation 
of  affairs  to  ailhere  still  moi'e,  if  possible,  than  I  have  done,  to  th(m* 
princijdes  of  government  wdiich  we  have  always  nx^>mmende<l  with 
ros]»ect  to  America,  and  to  maintain,  that  if  America  should  at  our 
feet  (wdiich  Go<l  forbid),  w’e  ought  to  give  them  as  go<Hl  terms  (at 
least)  as  those  offertnl  in  Burke’s  proj)ositions.’ — Ib.  p.  147. 

So  in  the  debate  on  the  address  in  the  same  month,  \Valpole 
says,  ‘Charles  Fox  answered  Lord  George  Germaine  in  one  of 
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his  fineiit  aiul  most  aiiimaUHl  orations;'  and  adds  Mr.  Gil)lx>n, 
author  of  the  Roman  History,  a  very  gotni  judge,  and  l>eing  on 
the  court  side,  an  imjKirtiiil  one,  told  me,  ‘  lie  never  heard  a  more 
masterly  speech  than  Fox's  in  his  life luid  he  said,  ‘  he  observinl 
Tliurlow  and  Wedderbume,  the  attorney  and  solicitor-general, 
coin|K*ting  which  should  answer  it,  and  at  last  both  declineil  it' 

In  1777,  Mr.  Fox  resolved  to  join  the  Rockingham  party.  To 
this  step  he  was  warmly  urged  by  Mr.  Burke,  but  this  lulvice  wtvs 
superfluous,  as  he  had  already  announced  Ids  intention  at  Chats- 
worth,  idthough  he  did  not  openly  and  avowedly  act  ujK)n  it  for 
about  a  year  afterwards.  In  a  letter  dated  Februiiry  1778,  after 
a  review  of  public  affairs,  and  the  sbite  of  parties,  he  siiys — 

‘With  resj)ect  to  my  own  8hai*e,  I  can  only  say,  that  jieoplo  flatter 
me  that  1  continue  to  gain  rather  than  lose  my  credit  as  an  orator, 
ami  /  am  so  convinced  that  this  is  all  that  I  ever  shall  gain  (unless  / 
choose  to  become  the  meanest  of  men),  that  I  never  think  of  any  other 
object  of  ambition,  I  am  certainly  ambitious  by  nature,  but  1  really 
liave,  or  tliiiik  I  have,  totally  subdued  that  j)assion.  I  have  still  as  much 
^anity  as  ever,  which  is  a  hap})ier  jwission  by  far  :  l)ocauHe  great  repu- 
^tiou,  I  think,  I  may  accjuire  and  keep — great  situation  I  never  can 
acquire,  nor,  if  acquired,  keep,  without  making  sacrifices  that  I  never 
xcill  make.  I  shall  be  told,*  he  adds,  ‘  by  prudent  friends,  that  I  am 
under  no  sort  of  engagements  to  any  set  of  men.  I  certainly  am  not. 
But  there  are  many  cases  where  there  is  no  engagement,  and  yet  it  is 
dishonourable  not  to  act  as  if  thei*e  was  one.  I  can  find,’  he  says,  in 
conclusion,  ‘nolnxly  of  our  side  but  Jx)rd  Camden  and  Burke  who 
agree  with  me  in  des|)onding,  but  de|)end  ujam  it  we  are  right.  We 
are,  and  ever  shall  be,  as  much  proscril>ed  as  ever  the  Jacobites  were 
fonuerly.’ — Ib.  p.  1G9. 

Want  of  .space  alone  forbids  our  extracting  more  largely  from 
this  important  document,  which  was  addn^ssed  to  Mr.  Fitzpatrick, 
then  in  America.  Lord  Holland's  generalization  upon  it  is  too 
valuable  to  be  passed  over. 

‘This  admirable  and  amiable  letter,*  he  i*emarks,  ‘seems  to  foreseen, 
to  explain,  and  to  justify  Mr.  Fox’s  conduct  throughout  his  life,  in 
private  and  public.  It  contains  the  most  artless  yet  forcible  expnis- 
siuns  of  friendship  and  confidence  to  the  person  who  was,  to  the  day 
of  his  death,  his  chief  adviser  and  dearest  friend.  It  lays  down  the 
iixed  principles  which  were  the  guide  of  his  jwlitical  career.  It 
auiiounces  his  determination  to  atlhere  to  the  <l<x;trines  and  the  jiarty 
of  the  whigs,  wliile  it  proves  that  he  was  aware  that  such  adhereiiw 
^>uld  leatl  to  neither  power  nor  eiiiolument,  and  tliat  he  could  avoid 
It,  and  adopt  a  more  profitable  course,  without  ex j  swing  himself  to  the 
reproach  of  breaking  any  engagement.* — Ib.  p.  171. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  year  1779,  it  wa.s  obvious  to  all 
that  the  ministry  was  weak,  their  colonial  |M>licy  hostile  to  the 
iutere.sLs  of  the  country,  and  the  king  .still  as  olistinate  as  ever. 

S. — You  VI.  P  P 
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Mr.  Fox  now  Boniuleil  Lord  Rockingham  as  to  the  i)ossihility  of 
cfftjcting  a  a)alition  of  parties,  at  a  sacrifice  of  private  feelinir  to 
the  piddic  good.  It  is  tnie  that  he  pointeilly  exct^pts  from  the 
propoKtMl  alliance  Lords  North,  Sandwich,  and  Gennaine,  Imt 
with  respect  to  the  first  and  most  important  of  these  three  noble¬ 
men,  the  exception  was  quite  superfluous,  inasmuch  lus  his  lonl- 
ship  had  said,  in  a  letter  to  the  king  at  thist  ime,  while  reporting 
his  failure  to  retain  Lord  Gower  in  office,  who  was  thoroughly 
opposed  to  the  American  war,  ‘  In  the  argument.  Lord  North 
had  certainly  one  disadvantage,  which  is,  that  he  holds  in  his 
luiart,  and  has  held  for  three  years  past,  the  siime  opinion  with 
Lord  Gower.'  In  reference  to  the  negotiations  now^  on  foot,  the 
king  writes  to  Lord  North:  ‘I  perceive,  as  I  expected,  thiit 
Op|x>sition  when  they  talk  of  conditions  mean  to  dicUte.  I 
thank  God,  whatever  difficulties  may  surround  me,  I  am  not 
made  of  materials  to  stoop  to  that  ....  No  circumstances  shall 
ever  compel  me  to  l>e  dictated  to  by  Ojq)osition.  You  may  souiul 
Lonl  Howe,  but  before  I  name  him  I  must  expect  an  explicit 
ch^claration  that  he  'will  zealously  concur  in  prosecuting  the  wju*  iii 
all  (piarters  of  the  globe.'  Thus,  as  Lord  Holland  justly  remarks. 
‘  It  was  the  king  at  that  period,  and  the  king  only,  who  pre¬ 
vented  a  coalition  of  parties,  and  peace  with  Americans.’  At 
length,  ill  November  1779,  the  increasing  weiikness  of  the 
ministry,  and  the  anxietv  of  the  irresolute  North  to  retire  from 
its  n‘s[X)n.sibilities,  connKuled  the  king  to  authorize  Lord  Shelbnnie 
to  oj)en  negotiations  with  the  Opposition;  but,  with  bis  cha- 
rjicteristic  stublK)rnm\ss,  he  only  expressed  himself  'willing  ‘to 
blot  from  his  remembrance  any  events  that  may  have  displeased 
him,  juid  to  admit  into  his  confidence  and  serv  ice  any  men  id 
public  spirit  mid  bdeiits,  who  will  join  with  part  of  the  paseiit 
ministry  in  forming  one  on  a  more  enlarged  scale,  jnovidi'd  it  Ih‘ 
underst4K>d  that  evevu  means  arc  io  te  employed  io  keep  the 
empire  entire^  to  })rosecute  the  present  just  and  unprovoked 
war  in  all  its  branches,  with  the  utmost  vigour,  and  that  hLs 
nnyesty's  niust  measures  be  treateil  with  pro])er  resjiect.’ 

It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  instances  from  the  king  s  oor- 
rt'spondeiice  at  this  time  to  the  sfinie  effect  Lord  Chatham  held 
very  similar  opinions,  and  Lord  Shelbunie  declared  in  bis  jd.vct*, 
that  when  America  l>ecame  indepemdent  the  sun  of  England 
W'ould  have  set  Lord  North  alone  was  in  his  heart  desir¬ 
ous  for  conciliation  and  jieace,  and  for  three  years  had  lHH*n 
carrv’ing  out  the  opiKJsite  |>olicy  at  the  sacrifice  of  the  kmani 
interests  of  tlu‘  country.  Most  justly  does  Lord  Jobn  Kuss<‘ll 
obsi^rve  that  this  may  be  torvdsm,  but  that  it  is  not  patriotic,  still 
less  constitutional,  comluct 

The  pride  and  obstinacy  of  George  III.  produced  their  natural 
effect,  in  inducing,  not  only  miiong  statesmen,  but  also  among  tlit 
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people  at  large,  a  desire  for  a  broader  basis  of  constitutional  frei»- 
(lom.  On  the  oth  of  April,  1780,  Charles  Fox  in  addressing  the 
petitioners  of  Westminster,  declared  loudly  for  annual  pirlia- 
ments,  and  the  increase  of  the  representation  by  the  addition  of 
a  huiidreil  members  to  the  House  of  Commons, — the  assembly 
adopting  his  sentiments  with  such  enthusiasm,  that  it  was  erro¬ 
neously  anticipated  by  the  court,  that  lie  would  be  attended  to 
the  House  by  a  multitude,  and  orders  were  issued  that  the  guards 
should  be  kept  in  readiness.  On  the  same  evening,  Mr.  Dunning 
moved  in  the  Commons,  that  the  influence  of  the  crown  law 
increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished — a  motion, 
that,  after  a  vehement  debate,  was  carried  at  midnight  by  a 
majoritv  of  233  to  215.  It  is  not  remarkable  that  Lord  North, 
with  all  his  indolence  and  irresolution,  should  have  now  bmuno 
increasingly  sensible  of  the  incajiacity  of  his  goveniment,  and  of 
the  impolicy  of  the  course  he  was  pursuing.  He  sought  Uy  per¬ 
suade  the  king  to  admit  some  members  of  the  opjiosition  to  his 
councils.  The  success  was  what  might  have  lieen  exjiected  from 
the  character  of  the  king.  His  reference  to  Fox  is  ludicrously 
characteristic.  *  As  to  Mr.  Fox,  if  any  lucrative,  not  ministerial, 
office,  can  be  pointed  out  for  him,  provided  he  will  8up|iort 
the  ministry,  I  shall  have  no  objection  to  the  proposition.  He 
never  hid  any  j^Tincipley  and  can  therefore  art  an  his  intcrent 
muj  fjuidc  him.  On  the  2()th  of  Febniary,  1781,  William  Pitt 
made  what  Lord  North  pronounced  the  best  fir^t  s|)eech  he  ev(?r 
heard.  It  was  made  in  opposition,  and  on  the  occasion  of  Mr. 
Burke's  motion  for  the  reduction  of  the  civil  list,  and  its  brilliant 
j)romise  was  hailed  by  Fox  with  all  the  generous  fervour  of  a 
nature  that  was  insusceptible  of  the  emoti(m  of  jc^alousy. 

Meanwhile,  all  the  disasters  with  which  the  Nemesis  of  freedom 
covered  the  British  arms  in  America,  and  even  the  surrender  of 
Lord  Cornwallis  and  his  army,  failed  to  influence  the  stolid  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  king,  wdio  declared  that  the  arrangement  of  a  j)ejico 
at  the  expense  of  a  sc^jMiration  from  America,  was  one  to  which 
no  dijficidties  could  induce  him  to  consent  Well  might  Charles 
l^ox,  who  reciprocated  the  king's  aversion  with  the  cont<unpt,  or 
rather  the  pity  of  a  superior  being,  exclaim,  in  a  letU*r  to  I  itz- 
P*^ck,  written  al)out  this  time:  ‘  It  is  intolenible  to  think  that 
It  should  l>e  in  the  power  of  one  blockhead  to  do  so  much  mis¬ 
chief.' 

The  commons  having  pa»ssed  a  resolution  for  suspending 
fhe  American  war,  the  king  sullenly  retired  l)efore  the  irre¬ 
sistible  march  of  events,  ami  sending  for  the  Chanctdlor  Thur- 
luw,  informed  him  that  Lonl  North  must  give  up  his  post. 
chancellor  applied  to  Lonl  Ib)ckingham  to  jiccept  the  axlminis- 
f^tion,  which  the  manjuis  absoluUdy  declined;  and  the  king  in 
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childish  desperation,  not  only  talked  of  returning  to  Hauovfr 
but  actually  luul  the  royal  yacht  prepared  for  his  departure.  Ou 
a  further  application,  Lord  Rockingham  proposed,  iis  his  first 
me^isure,  the  recognition  of  the  independence  of  America,  and 
ilrew  up  the  list  of  a  cabinet,  in  which  Charles  Fox  and  Lord 
Shelburne  were  named  as  secretaries  of  state. 

The  announcement  of  the  resignation  of  ministers  on  tlie 
of  March,  1782,  took  the  House  by  surprise.  The  House  broke 
up  in  the  midst  of  a  temjK3stuous  evening,  and  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow.  All  the  members*  carriages  had  been  dismissed,  but  I^ord 
North  s  wjus  waiting.  He  put  into  it,  says  Lord  Holland,  one  or 
two  of  his  friends  whom  he  had  invited  to  go  home  with  him, 
and  turning  to  the  crowd,  chiefly  composed  of  his  bitter  enemies, 
in  the  midst  of  their  triumph,  exclaimed,  in  this  hour  of  defeat 
and  supposed  mortification,  with  admirable  good  humour  and 
pleiusantry, — ‘  1  have  my  carriage.  You  see,  gentlemen,  the 
lulvantage  of  being  in  the  secret  Good  night*  ‘  Thus  ended,’ 
sjiys  Lord  Holland,  ‘  the  administration  of  Lord  North,  and  with 
it  the  American  war.*  At  this  period.  Lord  John  Russell  ))re- 
sents  a  concise  but  luminous  vie>v  of  the  past  ])olitical  course  of 
Mr.  Fox.  After  noticing  the  stiimdant  effect  of  such  a  subject  as 
the  American  w\ar  u}K)n  the  energies  of  a  statesman,  he  sjavulates 
upon  the  possible  eft'ect  of  the  postponement  of  this  termination 
of  the  contest 

‘  ‘  Tlie  stniggles  of  Eiirojx%*  he  says,  *  during  the  Fi*ench  revolution 
might  have  roused  America  to  assert  her  iudejKUideiice,  and  rejmhlican 
Franci*  might  ha*’e  had  in  her  contest  with  England  the  strenuous  aid 
of  republican  America.  The  monarchy  of  England  might  have  fallen ; 
htT  inde])endence  miglit  scarcely  have  surviveil  the  fatal  war.  These 
things  are  hidden  from  our  eyes.  We  can  j)erceive  that  Lord 
C/hatham,  Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Burke,  excelled  in  wisdom  L)rd  North  and 
liord  Tliurlow ;  but  how'  long  the  sepiration  of  America  from  the 
mother  country  might  have  been  pi-evenUnl,  and  in  what  circumstauci's 
it  might  at  last  have  (X)curre<l,  are  matters  on  which  science  must  fail, 
and  even  speculation  must  be  vague.’ — Ib.  pj).  302,  303. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1782,  Mr.  Fox,  in  his  canacity  as  secre¬ 
tary  of  state,  writes  to  his  majesty, — ‘  It  is  humbly  submitted  U) 
your  majesty,  that  your  majesty  will  be  pleased  to  direct  Mr. 
Fox  to  order  full  powders  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Grenville  to  treat 
and  conclude  at  Paris;  and  also  to  direct  Mr.  Fox  to  instruct  Mr. 
Grenville  to  make  pro}K)sitions  of  peace  to  the  belligerent  powers 
upon  the  basis  of  inde])endence  to  the  thirteen  colonies  in  North 
America,  and  of  the  treaty  of  Paris  ;*  and,  five  days  afterwards, 
he  addressed  a  second  minute  from  a  cabinet  council,  re^W' 
mending  the  king  to  propose,  through  Mr.  Grenville,  the  inde¬ 
pendence  of  America  in  the  first  instance,  instead  of  making  it  * 
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condition  of  a  general  treaty.  The  ultimate  issue  of  these  pro- 
ct'edings  in  the  recognition  of  American  independence  is  well 
known ;  but  it  is  evident  that  great  embaiTassment  was  occa¬ 
sioned  by  the  sinister  and  clandestine  conduct  of  Lord  Shelburne, 
which  perpetually  thwarted  the  more  u]iright  dealing  of  Mr. 
Fox,  and  clouded  the  negotiations  with  Dr.  Franklin  and  the 
French  court  with  the  appearance  of  intrigue,  vacillation,  and 
delay.  In  fact,  Lord  Shelburne  was  not  qualified  to  co-t)perate 
with  so  frank  and  comprehensive-minded  a  colleague  ns  Charles 
Fox.  His  notions  of  political  morality  were  l)oth  lax  and  narrow, 
and  his  negotiations  in  this  matter  remind  us  of  an  anecdote* 
related  by  Mr.  Moore,  as  having  })een  told  at  liis  own  table,  by 
the  present  Lord  Lansdowne,  to  the  effect  that  his  father,  Lord 
Shellmnie,  who,  while  eulogizing  in  conversation  a  |K)litical 
friend,  declared,  in  his  oratorical  and  sententious  style,  ‘  so  pure  is 
his  integrity,  so  high  his  moral  feeling,  that  I  cannot  imagine  his 
deviating  from  the  strictest  line  of  rectitude — unless  he  knew 
that  it  w'as  sjiecially  well  w'orth  his  while.' 

At  this  time  the  relations  ])etween  England  and  Ireland  were 
ocaipying  tlie  most  earnest  thoughts  of  Mr.  Fox.  It  is  impossible 
here  to  enter  into  details,  but  while  piussing  them  over  we  notice 
them  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  most  charat^teristic 
olwervation  of  his,  in  a  letter  to  Grattan — ‘  That  this  connexion 
may  be  such  as  may  consist  with  the  liberty  and  hap]nness  of 
Ireland,  I  must  wish,  as  a  whig,  and  as  one  w  ho  professes  to  hold 
the  natural  rights  of  mankind  far  more  sacred  than  any  local 
])rejudices  whatever.' 

But  while  the  ])olitical  inde|auidenci*  of  Ireland  ha<l  been  se- 
o\ired,  its  judicial  independence  was  still  in  alx^yance,  and  a 
decision  of  Lord  Mansfield  himstdf,  as  to  the  appd late  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  crown,  occasioned  intense  excitement  in  Ireland, 
insomuch  that  a  bill  was  passed,  in  17JS*!,  renouncing,  in  the  most 
express  tenns,  on  the  jwirt  of  Gn*at  Britain,  .all  authority,  legisla¬ 
tive  .and  judicial,  over  the  si.ster  country.  Liml  R<K*kingham 
died  on  the  1st  of  July,  1782,  ami  on  the  nomination  of  I.,^>nl 
Shelburne  to  succeed  him  Mr.  Fox  immedi.ately  resigned.  That 
Mr.  Fox  was  dee])ly  .acquainted  with  Lord  Shelburne  s  cliara(*ter 
.and  |)olicy  is  unquestion.able.  Lonl  Holland  devotes  many  |MigeK 
to  the  (juestion  whether  Mr.  Fox  was  justified  in  his  n^signation. 
His  utter  w.ant  of  confidence,  however,  in  Lord  Shelburne,  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  decided  the  matter,  .and  we  are  cle.arly  of  opinion 
th.at,  .aft(‘r  the  p(‘rusal  of  the  documents  before  us,  post<*rity  will 
approve  .his  deci.sion.  It  w.as  enough  for  I^ord  Shellaime  that  he 
felt  the  king  w\as  in  his  hands,  but  Mr.  Fox  had  bett<;r  j>urfK>s<*s 
and  higher  aims. 

No  sooner  had  Lord  Shelhurne  taken  possession  of  the  Trea- 
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Kury  than  he  sought  to  strengthen  his  administration  by  the 
adoption  of  all  the  talent  and  popularity  within  Ids  reach,  and 
William  Pitt,  then  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  accepted  at  his 
hands  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Fox  was 
sounded  through  no  other  than  William  Pitt  himself  Loril 
Shelhunie,  meanwhile,  had  made  proposals  to  Lord  North.  Fox 
and  North  having  both  declined  the  proposals  to  join  tlie  Shel¬ 
burne  administration,  immediately  combined,  and  this  unex- 
jK'cted  junction  was  notified  to  the  country,  though  in  a  cautious 
way,  by  Mr.  Fox,  on  the  17th  of  Febniary,  1782,  and  thus  was 
laiil  the  foundation  of  tlie  celebrated  coalition,  for  his  jmrt  in 
which  Mr.  Fox  has  l)een  so  severely  condemned.  The  innnediate 
result  of  this  policy  is  thus  described  by  Walpole: — ‘In  the  ('Oin- 
inons  some  of  the  staunchest  friends  of  Fox  and  the  Cavendishes 
left  them  l)ecau8e  they  had  joined  Lord  North,  and  some  of 
North  s  friends  deserted  him  because  he  had  united  with  Fox.* 
At  this  ]>oint  the  current  of  the  political  career  of  Pitt  and 
Fox,  the  latter  of  whom  had  hailed  the  astonishing  tidents  and 
noble  sentiments  of  the  former  at  his  rising  with  all  the  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  his  nature,  diverged,  until  their  opposition  became  mom 
celebrated  from  the  great  powers  employed  on  both  sides,  than 
the  most  notorious  antagonisms  of  history.  Mr.  Pitt  had  some 
great  lulvantages  over  his  noble  rival.  Having  been  educat^'d 
with  extreme  care,  and  as  a  scholar  fully  the  equal  of  Mr.  Fox, 
lie  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  somewhat  rigid  moral  educa¬ 
tion,  under  a  father  who  shunned  the  follies  of  Lord  Holland, 
while  he  ])0ssc‘ssed  an  intellectual  greatness  which,  unlike  the 
wt‘akness  of  the  latter,  presented  a  brilliant  model  to  his  am¬ 
bitious  son.  While  Mr.  Fox  was  expending  his  resourct‘s  in 
early  dissij>ation,  Pitt,  with  an  unimpeached  moral  character,  was 
laying  up  those  stores  which  supplemented  the  want  of  what, 
perhaps,  may  strictly  Ih‘  called  genius,  and  w  hich  qualified  him  to 
liecome  the  political  idol  of  a  mistaken  age.  Happy  would  it  have 
been  for  this  country  if  a  cordial  and  lasting  understanding  couhl 
have  been  established  between  tw'o  men  so  difi'erently  luid  yet  so 
richly  (jualified  to  guide  its  destinies.  ’  But  the  Nemesis  of  dissi¬ 
pation  ruled  the  career  of  the  one,  and  the  Nemesis  of  ambition 
pursued  the  other  to  a  premature  death,  over  which  a  mined 
country  w'as  the  chief  mourner. 

On  the  24th  of  Febniary,  1783,  Lord  Shelburne  resigned,  and 
this  event  precipitated  the  official  coalition  lietw'een  Lord  North 
and  Mr.  Fox. 

Loni  Holland  declares  that  the  real  causes  of  this  event  have 
never  lieen  fully  understood,  and  gives  a  letter  of  Lord  John 
lownshend,  which  throw's  some  light  on  the  means  by  which  the 
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coalition  Wtos  effected  His  letter  is  dated  June  the  15th,  1850, 
and  contains  the  following  passage : — 

‘In  answtir  to  your  questions,  I  should  certainly  say  that  George 
North,  myself,  and  Ailani,  were  the  most  active  and  instrumental 
negotiators  in  the  business  of  the  coalition.  In  trutli,  I  should  say, 
that  witliout  the  immeiliate  and  direct  communication  that  was  liaj>- 
pily  ostablishtnl  after  many  difficulties  l)etween  Lord  NoiiJi  and  your 
imde,  through  the  intervention  of  George  Noi-tli  and  myself,  through 
whom  the  iiwst  privaUi  and  confidential  corresjKmdence  was  easily 
(aiTitsl  on,  the  coalition  never  could  liave  taken  ])lac^c\  l^ord  North 
had  the  firnu>st  confidenci^  in  his  son,  and  I  need  not  tt*ll  you  that  your 
uncle  ivj)osiHl  the  siime  in  me.  It  has  always  hwii  the  j)ritle  of  my 
life  to  think  so.  George  North  and  I  liad  laid  our  heails  togetlier 
long  lK‘fore  tlie  first  overtures  were  l)egun,  in  order  to  plan  the  In^st 
nu«iis  of  effecting  this  object,  and  of  couiittuncting  the  opj>osition  to 
it,  which  it  was  evident  would  l)e  made  by  many  of  the  violent  and 
unimsonable  on  both  sides,  of  which  there  were  ])lenty,  and  most 
especially  of  Lord  North’s  party,  irhowere  far  nwre  hostile  to  the  junc¬ 
tion  than  the  subordinate  wliigs.  If  Burke  hatl  been  advei*sts  we 
must  have  dropt  all  idea  of  the  thing,  as  he  liad  the  gi*eatest  sway,  I 
might  almost  say  command,  over  Lord  Ilockingham’s  friends,  with  the 
exce])tiou  of  the  Duke  of  Devonsliire,  who,  besides  his  |)ei*sonal  attiwh- 
meut  to  yoiu’  uncle,  thought  him  in  every  re8j)ect  a  far  suiwrior  man 
to  Burke,  whose  total  want  of  judgment  and  discretion  ho  was  awaix) 
of.  Burke,  however,  had  no  gi’eat  hand  l)eyond  this  in  the  work.’ — 
Vul.  ii.  pp.  21-23. 

On  the  14th  of  Fehniary,  1783,  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  North  had 
their  first  interview  at  the  house  of  the  son  of  the  latter  noble¬ 
man.  The  intelligence  spread  with  rapidity,  and  soon  reacheil 
the  ears  of  the  king,  who,  with  liis  stubborn  aversion  to  Mr.  Fox, 
exclaimed  to  Lord  Guilford,  the  (pieen  s  chaml)erlain,  whom  he 
met  in  the  palace,  and  wTinging  his  hands:  ‘Did  I  ever  think, 
my  Lord  Guilford,  that  Lord  North  would  have  delivered  me  up 
ill  this  manner  to  Mr.  Fox!'  ‘  Wius  it  not,'  says  Mr.  Allen,  ‘the 
discovery  of  this  deep-nxited  aversion  in  the  royal  liosom,  which 
liad  of  late,  as  Mr.  Diindas  had  observed,  “  so  much  estranged" 
Mr.  Pitt  from  Mr.  Fox?' 

On  the  30th  of  March,  1783,  Mr.  Pitt  resigned;  and  on  tlie 
2nd  of  Ajiril  Charles  Fox  and  Lord  North  were  received  by  the 
ting  tui  secretiiries  of  stab*,  the  Duke  of  l^ortland  being  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury.  At  this  e^xx;!!  of  Mr.  Fox’s  ix>litical  career, 
our  present  notice  may  close. 

The  examination  of  the  Regency  Bill  and  the  India  Bill,  which 
coDstitub  il  the  main  features  of  Mr.  Fox’s  administration,  we 
reserve  for  the  more  ample  materials,  which  we  hojxi  shortly  b> 
ri‘ieive  from  Lord  John  Russell,  and  which,  wliile  they  will 
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present  us  with  the  records  of  the  most  interesting  iwrtion  of 
Mr.  F  OX  8  political  life,  will,  we  trust,  as  \mr\g  family  docuinents, 
put  the  public  in  possession  of  some  particulars  which  are  as  vet 
unknown  of  the  private  life  of  that  extraordinary  man,  who*  in 
all  his  aspects,  is  perhaj)8  best  understooil  by  the  epithet,  ‘  neg¬ 
ligent  grandeur,'  which  Mr.  Grattan  happily  applieil  to  his  })arlia- 
mentivry  eloquence. 


Art.  V. — The  Revival  of  the  French  Fmperorsihip^  anticipateJ  from  the 
necessity  of  Prophecy,  By  G.  S.  Faber,  B.D.,  Master  of  Slieibum 
Hospital,  and  Pi'el Hindary  of  Salisbury.  London ;  Thomas 
Bosworth.  1853.  pp.  viii. — 74. 

This  little  treatise  of  the  venerable  Mr.  Faber  has  called  forth 
such  curiosity  in  many  quarters,  and  in  some  hms  produced  so 
much  excitement  and  apprehension,  that  it  may  be  well  to  give 
our  readers  a  correct  statement  of  its  design  and  dfX'trine,  and 
to  submit  the  reasoning  by  which  they  are  supported  to  a  brief 
examination.  We  shall  do  this  with  all  respect  for  the  author, 
personally,  as  an  honest,  and,  especially  when  compared  with 
most  of  those  who  now-a-day  appropriate  the  name,  a  deeply- 
leamed  student  of  prophecy. 

•  The  principal  object  of  the  treatise  is  to  show  that  the  ‘  French 
Emperorship,'  founded  in  1804  by  Napoleon  I.,  destroyed,  to  all 
ap|)eanince  hopelessly,  by  force  of  arms  in  1815,  and  restored  in 
1852  by  Louis  Napoleon,  is  the  seventh  head  of  the  wild  heast, 
which  is  descril>ed,  as  seen  by  John,  in  Rev.  xiii.  1 — 8,  and  whose 
nature  and  destniction  are  explained  to  him  by  the  inteq)reting 
angel  in  Rev.  xvii.  9 — 14.  On  this  point  some  evidence  is 

offered.  But  Mr.  Faber  also  contends,  though  with  no  other 
support  to  his  views  than  some  brief  hints  of  evidence  which  he 
tells  \is  he  has  given  elsewhere,  that  the  French  emj>erorship 
will  certainly  l)e  totally  destroyed  ‘  simultaneously  with  the  apos- 
tatic  WK'ular  Roman  empire  (sic),  of  which  it  is  the  seventh  and 
last  hea^l,'  after  ‘  forming  a  grand  confederacy  against  the  truth 
of  the  pure  gos]>el,  and  engaging  in  a  fearful  war  of  opinion  for 
the  puq)ose  of  suppressing  it ;  that  this  war  will  commence  in 
Europe  l)efore  the  close  of  the  1260  years  (i.  c.,  as  Mr.  Fa,l)er 
reckons,  l)efore  1 864),  but  at  their  close  will  |)ass  into  Palestine, 
and  there  continue  during  the  short  term  which  Daniel  calls 
‘the  time  of  the  end,'  and  which  coincides  with  the  seventh 
apocalyptic  vial ;  that  the  ‘  false  Roman  prophet — this  hierar- 
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chical  system — will  then  perish  with  the  French  emperorship ; 
that  the  place  where  their  power  will  be  broken  is  Palestine, 
‘the  vicinity  of  Jenisalem,  and  the  Mount  of  Olives  and  the  Red 
Sea that  ‘  there  will  then  be  a  time  of  trouble  such  as  never 
was  since  there  was  a  nation that  there  would  be  no  ground 
for  apprehension  for  our  country  ‘  had  we  been  nationally  faithful 
to  our  God but  that  we  have,  on  the  infidel  principle  of  a 
political  expedience,  insulted  God  to  his  very  face ;  and  that,  if 
we  persevere  in  this  vile  policy,  ‘  we  have  nothing  to  expect  for 
ourselves  but  that  vei'y  destruction/ 

We  need  hardly  notice,  that  these  points  are  set  forth  with  a 
confidence  which  precludes  all  suspicion  that  there  can  be  any 
error,  either  of  interpretation  or  calculation,  in  the  course  of  the 
inquiry,  for  this  confidence  is,  unfortunately,  the  one  thing  in 
which  all  the  ‘  students  of  prophecy,'  in  whatever  else  they  differ 
seem  to  agree;  but  we  must  not  be  deterred  by  Mr.  Faber's 
‘sure  clue'  (p.  10);  ‘we  are  infallibly  certain'  (p.  10);  his  ‘suc¬ 
cession  of  indisputable  HISTORICAL  facts'  (p.  10);  his  ‘it  is  diffi¬ 
cult  to  say  what  one  would  require  in  the  way  of  proof' 

(p.  15);  his  ‘exact  accomplishment  of  the  well-founded  anticipa¬ 
tion'  (p.  44) ;  his  grounds  only  not  mathematical'  (p.  66) ;  or  by 
his  supercilious  notices  of  the  views  of  Fleming  and  Mr.  Elliott, 
to  which  we  shall  recur  presently,  from  inquiring  if  his  confidence 
he  warranted  ;  if  his  conclusions  and  anticipations  be,  indeed,  so 
indisputable  as  he  would  hiive  us  believe. 

Mr.  Faber's  main  proposition  is  fairly  represented  on  his  title 
page ;  ‘  The  revival  of  the  French  emperorship  anticipated  from 
the  necessity  of  prophecy.'  But  every  intelligent  reader  will  see, 
that  this  proposition  is  di'dsible  into  two.  1.  Mr.  Faber  antici¬ 
pated  the  revival  of  the  French  emperorship  after  its  extinction 
in  1815.  2.  He  did  this  from  the  necessity  of  prophecy. 

The  first  of  these  propositions  admits  of  no  denial  Mr.  Faber 
h^  most  fully  proved  it  (pp.  67 — 71)  by  a  series  of  extracts  from 
his  ‘  supplemental  third  volume  to  a  dissertation  on  the  prophe¬ 
cies,'  published  in  1818.  He  appears,  indeed,  to  have  expected 
that  the  revival  of  the  emperorship,  if  not  by  Napoleon,  or  his 
son,  would  be  by  some  ‘  other  militiry  ail  venturer.'  But  this  is 
a  variation  of  no  consequence.  The  essential  point  was,  tlu^ 
revival  of  the  emperorship, — the  reconstitution  of  the  hrench 
empire  established  by  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  By  whom  this 
^as  to  be  done  did  not  enter  into  Mr.  Faber's  investigations,  for 
the  very  obvious  reason, — he  w’ould,  doubtless,  tell  us — that  pro¬ 
phecy  had  riven  no  hint  upon  the  subject.  His  ‘other  ncilitary 
mlventurer,  therefore,  unless  the  afiairs  at  Strasburg  and  Boulogm? 
.should  bo  app€*aled  to  to  justify  them,  is  simply  an  unhappy 
expression,  which  proves  that  Mr,  Faljor  might,  on  nonH.*HS(;ntiaJ 
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let  his  imagination  prefigure  the  future  >vitli  a  little  more 
tlefiniteness  than  a  souiul  hierojilnuitic  pnulence  would  warrant. 

Hut  how  hires  it  with  the  second  projH)sition — Mr.  Faher  did 
this,  or,  in  other  words,  the  revival  of  the  Frt  nch  emju  rni>liij> 
wjus  anticipaUHl,  ‘from  the  necessity  of  prophecy?’  He  came  m 
liis  anticipation  thus : — 

The  wild  l>east  descril>ed  in  Rev.  xiii.  1 — 3,  and  Rev.  xvii.  0 _ 1 1 

is  the  ‘  symbol  of  the  s<*cular  Roman  empire.’  (p.  D.) 

The  st*ven  heads  of  the  wild  bt*iust  are  ‘s(‘ven  forms  of  jH^lity,’ 
und(‘r  which,  succ(‘s.sively,  this  empire  existed,  (p.  t).) 

Of  these  fonns  of  |Mdity,  ‘five  had  fallen,’  ‘one  was  in  actual 
<‘xistence,’  and  ‘the  other  had  not  yet  come’  wlien  John  had  the 
vision,  (p.  9.) 

The  form  of  |>olity  which  was  in  actual  existence,  when  Jolm 
the  vision,  was  ‘THE  emperorship  of  the  Romans.’  (p.  10.) 

The  form  which  had  not  yet  come  ‘must  a])])ear  either  o/  or 
ver}!  shiN'fhf  hrfore  the  extinction’  (d‘  that  wliich  was  in  actual 
e.xist4*nce  when  the  angtd  ccuiversed  with  John.  (]>.  1 1.) 

Ihit  that  form  of  polity — tlie  emp(‘rorship  of  the  Romans,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  assiun]»tion  of  ‘  commentiitor  after  commentator,’ 
who  suppost'd  that  it  \fell  or  become  extinct  with  the  deposition 
of  Augustulus  in  the  year  47fi  or  47ih’  ‘did  not,  in  fact,  1h‘c<»iuc 
4'xtinct’ till  the  year  when  it  ‘fell  with  the  renunciation 

of  the  title’  by  the ‘emperor  Francis  II.,  of  Oermany,  and  his 
abrogation  of  all  suit  and  service,  and  all  claim  of  allegiance  on 
the  part  of  the  various  feudatories.’  (pp.  3:?,  33.) 

Tl  le  polity  which  Wius  to  succeed  tin*  em|>erorshi])  of  the 
Riunans,  and  so  constitute  the  s(;v(‘nth  successive  head  of  the 


will!  b<‘iust,  ‘was  also  to  continue  only  a  short  space  of  time  (thus 
contriLsting  vciy  remarkably  with  its  peculiarly  long-lived  ]>rcdc- 


ces.sor),  and  ‘wiUs  not  simjdy  to  foil,  jus  the  juigel  declared  that 
five  out  of  its  mx  predecessor  had  fidlen,  but  wjis  to  be  pditicjdly 
shiin  by  the  sword  of  military  violence,  yet  after  some  undefined 
time  Wcus  to  experience  a  revival  from  this  politicjil  death,  for  its 
dt*adly  wouinl  by  the  sword  was  to  be  healed.’  (p.  3(1.) 

Accordingly,  ‘just  two  ^^‘ar  b(‘fore  the  fall  of  THE  Roman 
>31PER(>RSHIP  itnelj,  or  in  the  yejir  1801,  sOirted  u])  a  new  polity, 
which,  under  the  new  title  of  THE  EMPERORSHIP  oF  THE  FlH^cH, 


wiUs  act  noth/  nuister  of  Rome  juul  Itidy,  ami  which  not  very  long 
aft<‘rw;irds  /’ormo////  annexed  Rome  juid  the  Roimiu  Suites  to  its 
idready  jimple  dominions,  (p.  35),  ‘  continued  only  the  very  short 
HjKice  of  eleven  yejirs,  jinil  then  was,  in  tint  yejir  1815,  Jitter 
having  iu'en  severely  though  not  mortally  wouiuled  in  the  year 
1814,  finally  shiin  by  the  sword  of  military  violence.’  (j>.  31h) 
Hence  the  conditions  |)eculiar  to  this  seventh  hejul  luiving  all. 
l»oen  so  lur  lultilled,  and  the  iulliluient  bustuiuing  this  expluna- 
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tion  of  the  sevontli  head,  it  was  neoossary,  in  onlcr  to  satisfy  tlie 
ro<|uirenients  of  pro])hecy,  that  the  rt‘nuiiuiu<^  conditions  of  its 
existence,  the  first  of  wliich  was  its  revival  from  political  death, 
must  also  Im‘  fulfilled  :  or,  a^ain,  to  ust‘  Mr.  Faber’s  own  words: 
‘If  the  French  emperorship  were,  indeed,  the  predicted  seventh 
Roman  head,  then,  as  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the  swonl,  so, 
of  very  necessity,  it  must  be  raised  up  again  to  political  \iti\Jity.’ 
(p|).  41,  42.) 

To  some  of  our  readei*s  this  demonstration  will,  doubtless,  have 
ap|M*ared  perfectly  sjitisfactory ;  othei's  of  them  will,  with  (‘(jual 
proUibility,  have  had  tluir  doubts  respecting  it  :  some  will  have 
alrtwly  detected  its  weaker  points,  and  1h»  siitisfitnl  of  its  fallacy. 
Rut  we  must  do  Mr.  Faber  the  justice  to  exhibit  his  princi|Kil 
.sul)-arguments  more  in  detail ;  and  as  he  has  himself  antici- 
jMited  some  objtK^tions,  we  will  show  how  he  has  attemj)ted  to 
deprive  those  objections  of  their  force. 

The  arguments  chiefly  relied  on  by  Mr.  P'aber  relate  to  the 
alh*gt*d  continuance  of  the  seventh  head,  or  Koman  emperorship, 
from  the  time  of  the  vision  till  th(‘  year  I80t>;  the  claim  of  the 
French  emjuTorship  to  be  regarded  as  a  fonn  of  Homan  |H)lity  ; 
and  tin*  ])ropriety  of  refemng  the  ‘  deadly  wound/  with  wdiich 
one  of  the  heads  w\as  smitten,  but  which  w'lus  healeil,  to  the 
seventh  head,  rather  than  any  of  those  which  had  before  exist(‘d. 

1.  The  contimianc(‘  of  the  seventh  head,  or  Homan  empcTor- 
sliip,  tin*  identity  of  wdiich  Mr.  Fain*!*,  in  common  with,  we  admit, 
the  majority  of  commentators  lussumes,  is  thus  sup|M)rted: — The 
Roman  empire,  notwithstanding  the  contemporaneous  existence 
of  eastern  and  w'csteni  emjierurs,  was  one  and  undivided,  lie 
savs: — 

‘The  nec«ssity  of  advei*ting  to  this  j)olitic}d  coui’st^  of  the  liomnn  f*in~ 
pt'ronihip  is  jinxlnced  by  the  jirincipleof  Ruman  hiu\  that  the  territorial 
Roman  empire  and  the,  Gnhernative  Roman  emperorship  leere^  each 
alike,,  a  strict  unit.  Hence  whatever  niunla*r  of  personal  em|H*i*oi*s, 
either  in  the  Kjtst  or  in  the  Wt*8t,  might  govern  the  ONK  Homan  em- 
piiv,  and  however  that  one  em})ire*  might  l>e  guljcniatively  arningtsl  in 
piiiit  of  division,  still  those  personal  emj>eroi-s  and  that  territorial 
empire  were  each  alike  dwmed  oNi;  and  ‘in  Homan  law  went  never 
lu*ld  to  have  ♦lepailed  from  the  principles  of  UNITY.’ — J»l».  12,  13. 

In  pr(H>f  of  this,  and  that  therefore  the  Homan  em|M‘rorship  did 
not,  jis  most  commentators  have  a.ssunnMl,  become  extinct  with 
iho  de|>osition  of  AugustuliLs,  in  47b  or  479,  Mr.  haber  <j notes, 
from  Gibbon’s  account  of  the  embjissy  of  the  Homan  senate,  on 


*  As  thus  put,  Mr.  Fal)cr’s  statcmrut  involves  tlir  conelusion  with  the  ore 
Tniscb — is,  iu  fjtct,  a  principii ;  hut  wc  will  not  (piarrcl  with  his 

aNikwaraucsb. 
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the  occasion  just  mentioned,  to  the  Eastern  Emperor  Zeno,  tho 
senate's  acknowledgment  of  the  sutHciency  of  a  sole  monarch  tor 
l)oth  East  and  West ;  their  consent,  in  their  own  nanu*  and  in 
that  of  the  jH‘0})le,  to  the  transfer  of  the  seat  of  imiversid  govern¬ 
ment  from  Rome  to  Constantinople ;  and  their  huinhle  retjiu^t 
that  the  emperor  would  invest  Odoacer  with  the  title  of  Patri¬ 
cian,  and  the  administration  of  the  diocese  of  Itiily.  (p.  14.)  He 
also  copies  Gibbon's  narrative  relating  Zeno’s  stem  rej)roaclies  of 
the  senate  for  ‘  their  treatment  of  the  two  emjxTors,  Anthemius 
ami  Nepos,  whom  THE  East  had  successively  granted  to  the 
])rayers  of  Italy,'  and  his  acceptance  of  ‘the  imperial  ensujns, 
the  sacred  ornaments  of  the  throne  and  the  palace,  which  Odmeer 
was  not  unwilling  to  remove  from  the  sight  of  the  ]>enple.’  (p.  l.'i.) 

The  integrity  or  unity  of  the  Roman  empire,  aft(*r  th(‘ 
sition  of  Augustulus,  being  thus  established,  Mr.  Faber  julduoes 
evidence  to  show  that  ‘  in  the  lowed  peviodn  of  (/(yenenicij  mul 
decay ^  the  name  of  Romans  adhered  to  the  lad  fra<pneiits  of  the 
empire  of  Constantinople/  i.  e.,  till  the  capture  of  that  city  hv 
the  Turks  in  1458. 

He  supports  this  statement  by  (1)  the  authority  of  Lauiiicus 
Chalccxjhondyles,  who,  as  cpioted  by  Gibbon,  oh.  liii.,  asserts  ‘that 
the  Byzantine  sovereigns  always  claimed  and  always  bore  the 
illustrious  title  of  Basileus  AND  Emperor  of  the  Romans, 
and  disdained  to  be  styled  only  Basileus  and.  Emperor  of  the 
Greeks*  (p.  lb);  (2)  that  of  Luitprand  (also  from  Gibbon, 
ch.  xlix.)  who  says  ‘  that  when  the  pope  exhorttnl  Nicephonis,  by 
the  style  of  Emperor  of  the  Greeks,  to  make  peace  with  Gtho, 
the  august  Pmiperor  of  the  Romans,  .  .  .  the  lanyuaife  Vita 
thought  faulty  and  rash;  for  they  (the  Greeks)  deeUnnl  thnt 
Nicephorus  alone,  august  and  greats  was  the  universal  Em¬ 
peror  OF  the  Romans.'  (pp.  lb,  17.) 

On  the  principle  which  thus  caused  the  hohler  of  the  eastern 
metropolis  to  retain  the  ancient  title  of  the  empire,  wluui  dt‘- 
prived  of  all  its  eiustem  territories,  ‘  it  was  rightly  felt,’  says  Mr. 
FaK'r,  ‘  when,  in  the  year  800,  Charlemagne  revived  the  Weste  rn 
emperorship,  to  be  no  contradiction  that  he  should  be  pneclainuMl 
Emperor  of  the  Romans^  when  there  was  already  an  Ein/)^‘ror 
if  the  Romans  at  Constant inojde.  The  two  emptTors  in  tlio 
Kvst  and  the  West  had  idicays  borne  that  title :  for  the  Roman 
empire  was  an  unit,  and  theacipiired  outstanding  dominions  had 
ceased  to  be  esteemed  mere  provinces  to  Italy,  and  were  nckoned 
integTid  parts  of  the  gre«at  empire,'  .  .  .  ‘  and  the  cans(M»ft}ic 
amalgamation  by  which  all  the  subjects  of  the  entin*  territorial 
em]»ire,  whether  in  the  Eiist  or  West,  were  legtdly  Romans,  was 
the  ultimate  exUmsion  of  Roman  citizenship,  t\\v  jus  ciritufisjo 
the  WHOLE  empire  in  its  wid(‘st  expansion,’  an  instance  of  which 
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is  sefii  ill  Paul,  who  though  a  native  of  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  claims 
to  Ih‘  a  free-horn  lloimui  citizen,  (pp.  17 — 19.) 

Another  heail  of  evidence  on  this  point  is  the  ‘  geographical 
phraseology'  of  eiustern  writers,  with  whom  ‘  Home,  instead  of 
lK‘ing  the  name  of  only  a  single  Italian  city,  became,  in  conse- 
i|uence  of  the  universiil  extension  of  Roman  citizenship,  when 
orientally  transmuted  into  lloUM,  and  thence  into  Roumaniah 
and  RoL’MELIAH,  the  general  appellation  of  the  entire  empin*, 
in  its  widest  territorial  amplitude.'  Extracts  are  given  from 
Elm  al  Ouardi  (as  fumished  in  the  ‘  Bibliotheque  Orien- 
tale’),  which  state  that  RoUM  ^  oriifinallif  included  all  the 
countries  from  the  Atlantic  to  Constantinople  and  the  Euxine, 
though  at  present  (/.  e.,  A.  l).  995)  the  country  properly  calh*d 
Roum  and  Roumaniah  and  Roumeliah  /s  Thrace  and  Greece;* 
and  that  ‘  Constantinople  v'asthe  capital  o/the  empire  of  the 
Romans:  and  that  empire^  in  its  true  soise,  com])rehended 
iininy  n(dions  of  d liferent  languages.*  Mr.  Faber  adds  also 
a  reference  to  Gibbon  (‘History  o\  Decline  and  Fall,'  *&c.,  ch.  Ivii.), 
to  the  effect  that  ‘when  the  Turkish  Soliman,  about  the  year 
1071,  founded  his  new  Seljukian  kingdom,  which,  invading  the 
Roman  provinces  of  Asia  Mino)\  extended  from  the  Eu])hrates 
to  Constantinople,  he  denominaU*d  it  the  Kingdom  of  Ruum,  or 
THE  Kin(JDom  of  THE  lloMANs'  (pp.  19,  20),  and  concludes  his 
historical  evidence  by  observing  that  ‘to  this  day,  the  metropo- 
liUin  province,  which  conbiins  Constantinojile  and  Adrianople,  is 
denominated  Romania,'  and,  reverting  to  morti  early  times,  that 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Eastern  emperor,  jus  Emperor  of  THE 
Romans,  and  lus  lord  even  of  the  city  from  the  time  of  Justinian, 
was,  more  than  a  century  after  the  deposjd  of  Augustulus,  twice 
ac'knowledged — in  the  reigns  of  Phocas  and  Heraclius.  (p.  20.) 


‘A  column  was  erected  in  Rome,  inscrih(*d  with  the  name  of  Pliocas, 
as  tile  I'erpetual  Emjieror,  Prince,  and  Ijord. 

‘The  honorary  part  of  the  inscription  was  suhse(piently  erase<l  by 
coinmaiifl  of  imjH.‘rial  successor,  Heraclius;  wlio,  on  that  (Kxsision, 
iicM  with  all  the  authority  of  the  acknowledg(*d  Emckkoh  of  the 
Romans. 

‘  PiHJviously,  however,  to  this  enusure,  jis  we  leani  from  Raronius, 
I’Ihkus,  in  liis  cajKicity  of  Supreme  Lord  and  Emperor,  had  made,  in 
the  year  (1(17,  a  gi’ant  of  the  l*antheon  to  Pojie  Ronifacc!.’ — j».  21. 

The  unity  of  tlie  em])ire  in  its  whole  extent  thus  ‘  established 
from  history,'  Mr.  Faber  then  (\stJiblishes  ‘  by  the  very  significant 
information  of  the  symbol,'  for  while  ‘the  ten  regjil  horns 
describe  the  Western  jdatform,  after  it  had  been  divided  jmd  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  ten  Gothic  nations,'  ‘the  chanic’teristic  badges  of 
the  Babylonian  lion,  and  Medo-  Persian  boiu*,  and  Macedoniaii 
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lei)|)anl,  Imrrowed  from  the  ^vell-kllo^v^l  vision  of  Daniel,  ligure  its 
Eiustern  platfonn'.  (p.  22.) 

All  that  is  now  wanting  to  prove  that  the  sixth  head  of  the 
iH'just, — that  head  that  existed  at  the  time  of  the  vision, — con¬ 
tinued  in  existence  until  the  year  1806,  and  then  fell,  is,  Mr. 
Fal)iU'  thinks,  to  ‘  trace  the  p<ditical  course  of  that  head.  This  lie 
accordingly  does,  through  Dioclesian  s  (piadniple  distrihution  of 
j>ower  to  two  August!  and  two  Ca‘sars  (a  distrihution  which  ho 
c*onsiders  to  hav(^  e.stahlished  the  unity  of  the  empire  in  a  duality 
of  ein])erors,  not  only  for  the  then  time,  hut  for  the  whole  dura¬ 
tion  of  the  title  of  Roman  Emperor,  as  claimed  hy  any  potentate 
who  or  whose  house  has  ever  had  sovereign  ])owor,  whether  </« 
jure  or  de  in  Rome);  the  division  of  the  ^ temtorial  eiu- 

pin?'  into  Eastern  and  Western  hy  the  two  sons  of  'JduMnlosius ; 
th(*  continuance  of  i\\o  Eastern  half  ‘  under  the  governnuMit  of 
a  single  Roman  EmjKToF  (id  svpm)  ‘till  its  final  extinction  in  tlu' 
year  J  iod;'  the  ‘raising again"  of  the  western  hranch  (which  liad 
fallen  hy  the  deposition  of  Augustidus)  hy  Charleinagm*  in  the 
year  800;  (when  two  individuals  existed,  each  hearing  tlu‘  style 
and  adinittt'd  preeminent  rank  of  of  the  Rormns);  the 

transference  of  the  seat  of  Charlemagne"s  single  Roman  i‘ni])eror- 
ship  (that  of  the  East  having  fallen)  when  his  vast  doininiims 
were  hroken  up,  to  Gennany ;  and  the  succession  to  this  einjun*, 
(which,  under  the  designation  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  com- 
hined  with  ‘Germany"  and  ‘its  feudatory  Italian  a]»}H*ndagt‘s’ 
‘the  hroken  Gallican  kingdoms  of  Burgundy  and  Arles,’)  tlu' 
house  of  Hapshurg,  who  held  it,  amidst  hroken  shadows  of  the  old 
iin]H'rial  constit\ition,  till  the  abdication  of  Francis  11.,  the  last 
emperor,  in  1806. 

The  summary  through  which  W’e  have  drawui  our  readcTs,  if 
wi‘arisoine,  w  hich  we  hope  it  has  not  heen,  was  luavssary  to  do 
justice  to  Mr.  Falx'r’s  main  argument  His  other  arguments 
will  lui  much  more  hrieOy  stated,  hut  wo  coidd  not  animadveil, 
as  we  think  we  ought  to  do,  on  Mr.  Faher  s  conclusions,  imliss 
wt*  p\it  our  readers  in  a  position  to  test  the  justness  of  uui 
criticism. 

The  second  point,  then,  to  which  we  nnist  attend,  is  the  clauii 
of  the  French  einjKTorship,  fouiuled  hy  Napoleon  I.,  to  he  rc- 
ganled  :is  the  seventh  form  of  Roman  |>olity.  This  claim  is 
argued  hy  Mr.  Faher  on  two  gi’ounds — 1.  It  appeared  at  tin*  time 
retpunnl  hy  fln»  vision  ;  2.  It  p(»ssessed  charaettTs  which  exactly 
tally  with  the  ilescription  of  the  visiiui. 

1.  As  to  the  time  of  its  appearance,  Mr.  Faber  says — 

‘  Tins  hoi\d,or  seventh  term  of  Roman  polity,  must  Ik*  viowe<l  as  sfeirt- 
ing  into  existence  either  simulfaneouaJi/  with  the  fall  of  the  long-li'td 
ROM.VN  EMPERORSiiii*,  OF  immediately  hefoi*e  its  fall,  and  thus  ot>triisiveh 
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cAiisinir  its  fall ;  for  if  it  sliould  not  a]>iH*ar  until  iudcfinUchf  aflev  the 
/(i// of  its  ])mleoess()r,  woshouM  have  the  zooloi^ical  anonmly  t>f  a  wild 
iHjafcit  wntinuing  to  live  without  having  any  living  head.’ — p.  34. 

So  much  for  what  must  he — now  for  what  was. 

‘Just  two  years,  then,  before  the  fall  of  the  uoman  EMrF.uoitsiiip 
itsflf,  or  in  the  yCar  1804,  stiii^sl  up  a  new  polity,  whieh,  under  the 
new  title  of  the  EMPEiioitsiiip  of  the  frenth,  wius  acfitalh/  nijvst(*r  of 
Home  and  Italy,  and  which  not  very  long  after  formalh/  ania^xtMl 
Itnne  and  the  Homan  Stite-s  to  its  alieady  am])le  dominions  ;  a  cir- 
ciuiistanco  necessary  to  the  chai’jicter  of  a  Homan  luyul  during  some 
|nu*t  of  its  exisUaice,  inasmuch  as  the  j>ro])hetic  tyjHi  is  double^  the 
seven  heads  lepresenting  both  the  seven  hills  of  Home  and  the  seven 
jH)lities  which  should  govern  the  empire.’^p.  343. 

The  characteristics  of  this  seventh  })olity  are  thus  traced  ; — 

‘  (1.)  It  was  to  continue  only  a  shoii;  s]Miee  of  time,  thus  contnisting 
very  remarkahly  wdth  its  jKxadiarly  long-lived  ])re(h‘C<*ssor. 

‘(2.)  It  wjis  not  sim])ly  to /3//,  as  the  ang(*l  declared  that^^rc  cmt  of 
its  AM*  piV(hx?essoi*s  XvmX  fallen^  hut  it  w'iis  to  he  j^olitically  slain  hy  the 
sw(H(l  of  militiry  violence. 

‘(3.)  Yet,  after  some  undefined  lime,  it  was  to  ex]Kuience  a  revival 
from  this  political  death  ;  for  its  deadly  wound  hy  the  sword  w’as  to 
Ikj  healed. 

‘Tl  le  fii’st  and  third  of  these  characteristics  may  la*  view\‘d  as  ex- 
pVicitly  nwealed  ;  at  loiist  the  third  is  virtually  revi'aU'd  hy  the  stitc- 
luent  that  the  seventh  king  shoidd  continue  only  a  short  spact*,  and 
afterwards  reji])j»ear  as  a  scnniu(/h/f  though  not  rralh/j  eighth  king. 
The  secoml  of  them  we  must  gather  in  the  way  of  deduction 
trom  the  tw'o  jmophecies  in  the  13th  and  17th  chapters  comhine<l 
togi'tlier. 


‘  Tlie  formei*  of  these  intimat(‘S  that  one  of  tln^  s«wen  heads  w^as 
wonnded  to  death  hy  a  swoi’d,  and  .aft<*rwar<ls  r<‘stoml  to  life  hy  the 
la-aling  (d’ its  dea«lly  wound  ;  hut  it  does  nots|Hs*ify  trhich  ....  Tlu< 
lath'i*  distinctly  ttdls  us  that  Jive  out  of  the  tirrrn  Inwls  had  fallen  ; 
a  term  plainly  \ised  in  contradistiiu’tion  to  violent  death  hy  the  airord 
n  mUitavy  enemy.  Hence  the  ipiestion  ot  vviiicii  head  out  oj'  the 
*even  is  reduced  to  the  more  simple  (piestion, — whether  the  intended 
Kword^slain  head  is  the  head  which  existed  when  tSt.  John  wrote,  or  that 


other  head  which  had  not  yet  come. 

*  The  Homan  em]s‘roi*ship  was  not  slant  hy  the  sword,  XexX,  fell 
through  a  formal  ahdication ;  therefon*,  the  s<‘V'enth  head,  which  w;us 
^till  future  when  the  angel  int<*rpret4‘d,  must  Ik*  the  head. — j>p.  30,  .h. 

This  explanation  of  tlie  characteristics  of  tin.*  stwentli  head 
iiaving  tiikon  up  tin*  tliinl  ]K)int  also — namely,  the  ground  on 
'vhich  the  being  sniitt(*u  with  tin*  sword  wjis  n*ferred  h>  tlnat 
jp’ml,  our  r(‘ad(*rs  will,  without  further  iinpiiry,  uinlei*shind  how, 
iu  the  short  duration  of  Napolecm’s  em]nre — hut  eleven  years, 
*unl  its  overthrow  hy  niilit«iry  forc(*,  Mr.  haher  siiw  the  lemling 
^cature.s  of  this  head  revealed.  One  condition  was  still  wanting 
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— its  revival ;  but  that  of  course  must  follow  if  the  word  of  the 
an;;(‘l  wius  true,  and  if  Mr.  Faber  was  ri^ht  in  his  interpn'tations. 
And  it  luis  followed.  In  Louis  Napoleon,  or  Napoleon  HI.,  tlie 
|M>lity  is  avowedly  reviveil ;  and  in  the  revival  nothing  seems  to 
liave  been  neglected  which  could  make  the  new  dynasty  a 
eimtinuation  of  the  other.  And,  as  if  to  turn  conjecture  into 
certainty,  not  only  is  Louis  Na})oleon  Emperor  of  the  Freiieli, 
but  he  has,  since  1849,  been  ivctually,  lus  Napoleon  I.  was  in  iSOi, 
in  military  possession  of  the  city  of  Rome. 

Rut  are  these  coincidences  after  all,  remarkable  as  they  app(*ar, 
sulHcient  evidence  of  the  meaning  and  fultilinent  of  the  jn'ophetic 
vision  to  which  Mr.  Faber  refers  them?  Most  iudu‘sitatinglv, 
and  as  having  examined,  not  only  all  the  })articulars  he  has 
given  in  this  treatise,  but  many  which  he  has  not  given  either 
here  or  in  his  other  writings,  we  answer  they  are  not. 

Before  showing,  however,  where  Mr.  Faber’s  argument  is  in¬ 
conclusive,  there  are  two  points  to  which  we  must  re<]uest  our 
readers’  attention.  Our  single  object  is  to  show’  that  Ids  argu¬ 
ment  is  inconclusive;  and  not,  by  adducing  other  evidence,  to 
establish  the  identity  of  any  other  dynasty  with  the  head  in 
»luestion.  The  fact  is,  we  have  never  attempted  to  frame  any 
tlu'ory  upon  the  subject;  and  as  in  the  course  of  our  remarks 
w  e  may  have  occiision  hy^)othetically  to  contnist  other  supposi¬ 
tions  with  Mr.  Faber’s,  and  to  speak  of  them  as  in  our  view 
more  probable  than  his,  w’e  wisli  it  once  for  all  to  be  distinctly 
uiuhustood  that  W’o  speak  of  these  other  suppositions  comj)ara- 
tiv(‘ly,  and  not  absolutely.  2.  Our  readers  must  bewan?  of  the 
imjnvssion  likely  to  be  made  on  ardent  minds  by  the  edit 
of  Napoleon’s  name  and  family,  and  by  the  nearness  to  our 
own  times  and  interests  of  the  great  events,  in  which  both  the 
former  ami  })resent  head  of  tins  family  occupy  so  cons})icuous  a 
j>lace.  Jt  may  be  said  that  their  marv^ellous  elevation  is  the 
very  thing  which  marks  them  out  as  the  probable  subjects  (»f 
prophecy.  Granting,  as  an  abstract  principle,  that  ‘the  romanw 
of  history’  may  constitute  a  normal  characteristic  of  projdietic 
subjects  (though  w'e  could  show  from  fulfilments  on  which  the 
seid  of  ins})iration  has  been  set,  that  it  is  by  no  means  exclusively 
so),  no  weight  should  be  allowed  to  it  in  tlie  inquiry  set  on  hK)t 
by  Mr.  Faber.  The  (luestion  raised  by  his  w’ork  is : — Does  the 
j>osition  and  history^  oi  a  certain  dpiasty  ade(|uately  corresjwiul 
to  certain  symbols  and  their  explanation  ?  not.  Is  it  not  w  onderful 
that  such  should  be  the  position  and  history  of  the  dynasty  ?  ^ 
Indieve  that  with  many  students  of  prophecy  such  (piestions  are 
ofUui  confoundeil,  as  wdll  always  be  the  case  when  fancy  is  }xr* 
initted  to  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  reason. 

\\e  see  the  inconclusiveness  of  Mr.  Faber’s  arguments,  we 
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must  not  lose  siglit  of  the  several  parts  of  which  it  is  coiujKxsed — 
niiinely,  the  Beast  is  the  S(‘ciilar  Ihunan  empire;  its  seven  heads 
are  seven  tuicccssive  polities  of  that  empire;  the  sixth  of  these 
was  in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  vision;  the  seventh  was  to 
come  into  existence  at  or  shortly  before  the  sixth  ceased,  and 
when  it  came  Wius  to  continue  hut  a  short  space,  receive  a  mortal 
wiuind  and  revive;  the  head  in  existence  in  John  s  time  was  tlie 
imperial  i>olity  of  Rome,  or  Roman  emperorshij);  this  continiUHl 
till  1806;  just  before  that  time  the  imptTial  })ower  of  Napoleon, 
which  extended  over  Rome,  came  into  being;  this  receivtul  a 
mortal  blow  in  181 5,  having  continued  only  eh*ven  years.  Henci^ 
it  was  the  seventh  head  of  the  beast,  whicli,  to  fulhl  the  necessity 
of  prophecy,  must  be  revived,  and  accordingly  has  been  iirccs- 
ititriljf  revived,  agreeably  to  Mr.  Fabers  anticipation.  It  must 
he  obvious,  that  if  any  part  of  this  argument  fails,  the  conclusion 
is  unproved.  Our  judgment  is,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  part  of  it 
wliich  may  not  be  shown  to  be  improbable.  We  will  take  the 
heads  of  it  in  order. 

I.  The  Beast  is  the  secular  Roman  empire:  we  shall  not  assent 
to  this  because  most  Protestant  commentators  have  done  so.  TIu! 
only  ])roof  here  given  is  ‘the  seven  heads  are  seven  mountains, 
on  which  the  woman  sitteth’  (Rev.  xvii.  J)).  Now,  while  we  do 
concede  to  Mr.  Faber,  that  his  interpretation  of  this  clause  is 
mori^  probable  than  llengstenlMTg’s,  who,  imulooking  ‘wluTeon 
the  woman  sitteth,’  understands  the  mountains  to  inUuid  king¬ 
doms,  we  are  still  of  ojunion  that  it  does  not  restrict  the  symbol 
U)  Rome.  We  admit  that  it  connects  it  with  Rome.  But  it  may 
moan  no  more  than  this: — these  seven  heads  have  a  doubh^  sig- 
nitieance;  they  identify  the  he:ist,  in  one  of  its  successive;  forms 
of  power,  with  Rome  where  the  woman  sitteth,  but  principally 
shadow  forth  the  seven  forms  in  which  iLsp(»wer  has  been,  is,  or 
'vill  he,  manifested.  Should  it  he  suggested  that  this  interpri;- 
tation  would  have  l)een  more  natural,  had  the  text  read:  tlie 
^^ve*n  heads  are  seven  kings,  and  they  are  seven  mountains,  we 
concede  this  also;  but  on  the  other  liand,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  more  prominent  significance  of  tin;  ln;a(ls  is  that  which 
identifies  them  with  the  kings,  and  that  while  the  other  had  been 
mentioned  once  for  all,  this  is  expanded  historically  and  pro¬ 
phetically  in  detail.  If  this  interpretation  is  admitted  the  Beast, 
including  the  Roman  em])irc,  will,  in  its  entirety,  include  much 
more ;  and  this,  jus  we  shall  show  presently,  is  a  more  probable  view 
<•1  it  thjin  Mr.  Fjiber’s. 

Supposing  it  Jidmitted,  for  jirgument  sjike,  th.at  the  b<*jist 
i‘S  JUS  Mr.  Fjiber  thinks,  the  seeuhir  Rt)mjin  empire,  his  pro|)osed 
•‘^'Ven  In^ads  are  not  s(;ven  huccchhivc  polities  of  that  empire.  In 
the  work  before  us  he  has  not,  indeed,  sixxjified  what  the  five 
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fallen  heads  are.  But  in  his‘  Supplementary  Dissertation  on  the 
Pro]>hecies/<fce.,  published  in  1818,  ho  hius  stated  them  to  he  the 
several  goveniinents  of  the  kings,  consuls,  dictators,  dt‘C(‘!nvirs. 
and  considar  tribunes.  This  view  many  before  him  had  take'.i, 
following  as  he  has  done  the  well-known  ptissiiges  in  Tacitus 
and  Livy,  in  which  these  previous  governments  are  emuiic- 
rated.  Ihit  if  this  s})ecitication  is  to  1)(‘  allowed,  Mr.  Faber  iiiu?4t 
admit  that  the  seven  heads  may  be  mutually  succt'ssivc*;  and 
also  that  they  may  be  contemporantHms  and  even  coalesce  with 
each  other.  F^or  not  only  did  dictators  succeed  consuls,  and  airain 
give  ])lace  to  them  repeatedly,  hut  consuls  with  hoiKiintl  power, 
continued  from  the  expulsion  of  the  kings  till  tin*  timeoftlie 
emperors,  and  even  under  them;  and,  exc(‘pting  wlu*n  the  dic¬ 
tatorship,  decemv irate  and  consular  trihuneship  wt*r(‘  temporarilv 
substituted,  with  real  power  throughout  the  time  of  the  rejnililic. 
Also  when  Augustus  was  invested  with  suprenu‘  command  under 
the  titles  of  ])roconsul  and  imperator,  he  obtained  fnnn  the  senate 
the  powers  of  the  consul  and  military  tribune  that  be  iniglit 
govern  with  the  ancient  fonns,  and  these  titl(*s  were  continued  to 
his  successors.  Trajan,  for  instance,  was  eb‘cted  to  tln^  consul¬ 
ship  in  the  ancient  forms,  and  at  the  close  of  his  third  consulshij> 
appeanul  bedbre  the  tribune,  and  swore  that  he  had  kept  the 
laws  inviolate  (Plin.  Pan(‘g}T.  cap.  (i  t).  In  determining  the  first 
five  lu*ads  as  he  has  done,  therefon*  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  not, 
j^ropaly  speaking,  successive  ])olities;  neither,  tluTcfon*,  need 
the  sixth  or  scweiith  be  successive;  th(‘  bast  might  hav(‘  arisen  at 
any  time  })osterior  to  the  vision.  LonscMpiently,  wt*  an*  not 
obliged  to  wait,  as  Mr.  Faber  intimates,  till  LSO(i,  or  a ‘little 
before,'  as  the  tinu‘  to  which  its  a]>p(‘arance  must  lu*  restrict(‘d. 

Offering  no  objection  to  the  third  step  (d’ the  argument :  that 
the  sixth  head  existed  at  the  time  of  the  vision,  wc;  have*  just  seen 
that  the  fourth — namelv,  ‘that  the  seventh  must  be  looked  for 
at  a  little  b(‘fore  the  falling  of  the  sixth'  is  not  proV(‘d:  nay, 
judging  from  the  analogy  of  his  own  previous  explanation,  is  less 
proi)able  than  the  contrar}'.  This,  however,  was  the  main  sujv 
|H>rt  of  Mr.  Faber’s  anticipation  in  ISLS;  and  it  is  for  the  s;ikc  ot 
this  sup]>ort  that  in  his  present  treatise  he  has  taken  such  pains 
to  ti*act*  the  Roman  emperorship  as  a  unit,  subsisting  in  such  dit- 
ferent  offices,  countries,  and  families,  till  I8()(i,  and  to  show  that 
previous  to  that  time  Na}>oleon  had  possessed  hims(‘lf  of  Rome 
and  of  the  imperial  title.  But  this  is  all  labour  in  vain  it  the 
btwenlh  head  might  be,  in  any  imjK)rtant  part  of  its  existence, 
contemporaneous  with  the  first.  For  in  that  case,  instead  of  Ldiig 
limited  to  180(i,  or  ‘  a  little  before,'  we  have  centuries  in  which  to 
look  for  it. 

W e  shall  now  advert  to  a  few  of  Mr,  Faber  s  minor  aiguments 
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to  prove  the  French  emperorship  to  bo  tlio  seventh  h(‘ail  of  the 
beiist;  and,  1.  lie  considers  that  the  extinction  of  the  French 
cmpt'rorship  by  military  violence  in  1815  is  the  slayinj,^  with  the 
sword  intended  in  Rev.  xiii.  1 4,  where  the  beiist  is  descriln  d  iis 
0  ’'i*'  nXriy^v  rrjs  fMKaipas  Kal  cfi/o-fv.  Mr.  Faber  liivs  taken  pains 

to  show  that  this  expression  is  intended  to  distinguish  the  way 
by  which  one  of  the  heatls  wius  to  be  destroy i‘d  for  a  time 
(e.  g.y  by  ‘  military  violence')  from  that,  or  those  in  which  the 
others  had  come  to  an  end— ot  TrtWc  cTrco-ai/ ch.  xvii.  10 — namely, 
hy  civil  revolutioiL  Now,  we  think,  there  is  not  much  in  this. 
For  lK*sides  that  in  Rom.  xiii.  4,  we  fiml  the  sword  astTilxMl  to 
tlie  civil  magistrate  as  the  instrument  and  symbol  of  civil  autho¬ 
rity,  the  attempt  to  show  that  waa*/  is  explicitly  used  to  imli- 
cate  that  the  first  six  of  Mr.  Faina  ’s  alleged  forms  of  p<»lity  were 
(letiTinined  without  military  forci*,  smans  to  us  idle.  Tht‘  abdica¬ 
tion  of  FVancis  11.,  and  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  were 
really  the  results  of  Napoleon’s  victories  in  Italy  and  (Jermany, 
as  much  jus  the  abdication  of  the  latter  wiis  the  necessjiry  consc?- 
([iience  of  Wjiterloo.  And  surely  imaav  is  strong  emaigh  to 
express  the  violence  Jittending  the  destniction  of  Jiny  dynasty 
wluire  the 
ch.  xviii.  2. 

2.  Mr.  Fjiber  Jirgues  the  same  point  from  ‘  the  beast  thou 
sawest,  wjus,  and  is  not,  and  will  jisceiid  out  of  the  bottomless  pit 
and  ‘ the  beiust  that  wius,  and  is  not,  and  will  be  present’ (I lev. 
xvii.  8).  lie  ri‘gjirds  the  non-existence  as  future  wlien  .lohn  had 
the  vision.  Rut  why  must  it  be  future?  Why  not  Like  these 
terms  as  representing  the  then  past,  jnescait,  and  future,  ami 
imdersLind  it  to  mean  that  the  bejust’s  j>ower  was  ;it  that  time 
smitten — namely,  in  the  sixth  head,  w  hen  the  vision  was  shown 
to  John?  If  the  expressions  in  v.  Iff  (‘the  five  have  fallen;  the 
one  is;  the  other  is  not  yet  come  )  Jire  to  be  taken  literally  Jis  jsust, 
present,  and  future,  why  should  not  these  in  v.  8  Im‘  Liken  in  the 
same  way  ?  Every  efiort  should  be  imide  to  find  an  interpreLi- 
tion  in  Jiccordance  with  this  view'  of  the  terms,  before  Jiny  other 
is  attempted.  We  may,  before  we  close*,  discover  one  more  pro- 
hahle  than  Mr.  Faber’s. 

•1.  To  KUj)port  his  view  Mr.  FalK*r  proposes  to  transhiL^  ch. 
xvii.  D— 11  lui  follows: — ‘Here  is  the  mind  that  hath  wisdom. 
Ihe  sew’en  heads  are  seven  mountains,  where  the  woman  sitUMh 
B|>oii  them.  Also  they  Jire  seven  kings.  4  he  five  have  fallen ; 
the  one  is;  the  other  hath  not  yet  come;  and  when  he  shall  have 
<^ome,  he  must  remain  only  Ji  little  time.  And  (relativ(*ly  to  the 
J'ild  i)east  that  w'Jis  and  is  not)  he  is  Jils<»  Jin  eighth,  Jind  yet  he 

one  of  the  seven.  And  he  goeth  into  destruction,  (p.  Iff.) 

We  ajjprove  of  the  rendering,  ‘also  they  are  seven  kings, 

y  Q  - 


cry  over  Babylon  itself  will  be 
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iiist-oiul  of  ‘  there  an*  seven  kings/  as  in  onr  version.  Wo  will 
st4>j)  to  (jnarrel  with  tlie  insertion  of  ‘  only*  hofore  ‘  a  litth*  tinu*/ 
ihit  we  do  protest  against  any  other  version  of  the  last  verH‘ 
than  the  following,  which  agrees  with  the  authony.ed  Version, 
except  that  it  suhstitutes  ‘  an’  for  ‘  the’  before  ‘  eightli.’  ‘  And  the 
lK‘just  that  was,  and  is  not,  even  he  is  an  eighth,  and  is  from 
(?.  c.,  out  of,  or  after)  the  seven,  and  goeth  into  perdition.’ 
Tliough  there  is  nothing  in  the  original  to  answer  to  the  words 
‘relatively  to’ in  Mr.  Faber’s  version,  it  is  easy  to  see  wliv  lie 
inserted  them.  His  insertion  enables  him  to  refer  Kiii  aiToy  to 
the  seventh  head  or  king,  who  is  thereby  constituted  an  eighth, 
wliich  suits  Mr.  Faber’s  anticipation,  and  provides  a  ])ro])hetieal 
position  for  Louis  Napoleon.  But  without  Mr.  Fabers  insertion, 
the  bt‘ast  himself  must  be  recognised  iis  an  eighth  head,  hidden 
]M*rhaj)s  behind  tlie  seventh  when  the  vision  ajn)eared  to  .lohn, 
imt  destined  afterwards  to  ap])ear  when  the  seven  had  all  pas.'«;ed 
away.  In  the  Book  of  Proverlis  there  are  four  ])araliel  in¬ 
stances  in  one  chapter,  in  which,  after  three  things  had  In'en 
i'numerated  (probably  as  a  perfect  or  sacred  numb(‘r)  a  fonilh  is 
added  (see  Prov.  xxx.  15).  ‘  there  are  three  things  which  an'inwor 
sjitistied,  yea,  four  things  say  not,  it  is  enough.’  Also  verses  bS, 
and 

Omitting  several  minor  observ  ations  we  had  intended  to  make, 
such  as,  that  if  the  French  emperorship  wjus  so  short  as  to  denuind 
(‘xplicit  notice,  the  decemviral  polity  which  Mr.  Faber  reckons 
one  of  the  live  fallen  jndities,  having  lasted  but  two  ye  ars  only, 
viz.,  from  451  to  441)  Ji.e.,  surely  demanded  it  also  ;  and  also  all 
r(‘maiks  upon  the  impotency  of  the  sixth  head,  as  int(*rprete‘d  hy 
Mr.  Faber^  during  the  greater  part  of  its  long  duration,  we  will 
close  by  suggesting  another  interpretation  of  tlie  sMiibolical  wild 
lu'just,  not  ms  one  we  are  prejiared  to  insist  ujion,  but  one,  at 
lemst,  more  probable  than  Mr.  Faber’s.  The  Beast  is  the  king¬ 
dom  of  this  world,  that  of  which  the  ‘})rince  of  this  world’ 
(dohn  xii.  ‘11  ;  xvi.  11),  the  ‘god  of  this  world’  (2  Cor.  iv.  4),  the 
‘ruler  of  tlie  darkness  of  this  world’  (Eph.  vi.  12),  is  the  head, 
and  which  kingdom  is  said,'  in  Rev.  xi.  15  (where  the  original 
n'ads  kingdom,  not  kingdoms,  as  in  our  Version),  to  have  liccoine 
the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ.  Admitting  that 
this  kingdom,  the  great  antagonist  of  God’s  and  Christ’s  kingdeni, 
may  Ik*  represented  in  its  entirety  as  a  series  including  all  ancient 
heathen  kingdoms,  and  the  subseejuent  i<lolatrous  powers,  we 
would  suggest,  not,  indeed,  ms  our  own  thought,  but  as  lianiioiiiz- 
ing  with  the  general  view  we  have  derived  from  the  cleanT  pins 
ot  .scTipture,  that  the  five  heads  already  fallen  wlnsi  John  s;iw 
the  symbol,  may  be  the  Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Babyhmiaii,  Mcde- 
Persiun,  and  Macedonian ;  that  the  one  in  existence  might  U' 
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the  heatlien  Roman  ;  tliat  this  miglit  bo  tlio  head  smitton  with 
the  dt'adly  wound  (that  is,  wlien,  by  Ids  crueitixion,  our  Lord  ojist 
out  the  prince  of  this  world,  and  drew  all  men  to  himself,  John 
xii.  Jl,  *12),  since  the  power  of  the  drai^^on  or  old  serpent  (R(,‘v. 
xii.  1>)  could  not  be  smitten  without  smiting  with  it  that  of  tlu^ 
k'Jist  hi  whom  he  had  ^dven  ‘  his  power  and  throne  ami  ^n'l'at 
authority/  Thus  the  smitin<^^  of  the  lu'ad  with  a  deadly  wound 
is  the  smiting  of  the  beiist  while  that  head  wjus  in  power,  when, 
of  course,  the  beast  ‘was  not/  though  it  had  been,  and  would  be 
again.  The  revival  of  the  head  or  be;ist  is  the  rt‘COvery,  thougli 
only  for  a  time,  for  it  must  go  into  destniction,  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  world  from  the  etfects  of  our  Lord’s  death,  ])artly  through 
tlie  restricted  liberty  Satan  still  luis,  though  kept  in  chains  unto 
the  judgment  of  the  great  day  (Jude  vi.),  of  tempting  imui  to 
evil,  and  partly  through  the  submerging  of  the  tii*st  fnuts  of  tin* 
gos[H‘l,  by  nu'ans  of  Jewish  and  (Jentile  comiptions,  both  sp(‘en- 
lative  and  ritual,  iis  seen  fully  developt^d  in  popery.  What  the 
seventh  head  may  be  we  do  not  care  togii(‘ss;  ])ossibly  pontitical 
Rome,  or  Rome  under  the  goveniment  of  a  Pontitex  Max.  (wl/n^h 
should  analogically  have  been  one  of  Mr.  Falun  ’s  st^ven  heads 
Rome);  if  anyone  should  sugg(*st  Russia,  we  could  oidy  s;iy,  wait 
and  see,  for  the  solution  of  the  symbol  is  not  yet,  in  our  judg¬ 
ment,  possible.  The  eighth  In^ad,  an  eighth  proceeding  from  tlni 
seven,  but  unseen  as  a  head  by  the  apostle  when  the  bcjist 
ascended  from  the  abys.s,  may  show  forth  that  the  last  form  of 
tin*  world’s  power  as  such  may  not  consist  in  the  predominance  of 
any  one  great  monarchy,  but  an  as.sociation  of  ten  co-ordinate 
kings,  the  ten  horns ‘which  had  rec(*ived  no  kingdom  as  yet’ 
without  a  supreme  head  on  (‘urth,  though  all  under  the  iiiHueiice 
of  evil. 

That  the  second  beast  described  in  Rev\  xiii.  1 1 — lb,  and  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  first  beast,  shoidtl  lu*  the  papacy,  would,  in 
our  judgment,  be  no  obj(*ction  to  the  explanation  just  oHered. 
It  the  papacy  a])j)ear  in  the  first  beast,  it  is  as  a  civil  power,  or 
in  resp(‘ct  of  its  civil  j)ower ;  in  the  second  we  ])resuine  it  is  an 
ecclesiastical  |)()wer  or  hit^rarchy.  Rut  our  readers  must  nuneni- 
her  with  what  intention  we  have  thnovn  out  thestj  hints  of  expla¬ 
nation  ;  that  we  have  done  so  inen*ly  to  show  that  they  an*  not 
rimt  u])  to  Mr.  Faber’s  ]>robabilities,  and  though,  if  tln*y  an^  as 
tired  of  thti  subj(*ct  as  wt;  an*,  th(*y  will  thank  us  f<jr  not  now 
doing  what  we  had  intemled  to  do — i.  e.,  comparts  tin;  two 
ex])lanations  with  the  account  of  the  working  of  Ijoth  the  be;isl^ 
in  cli.  Rl,  we  think  that,  if  they  shoin/l  themselves  do  it  at  their 
leisun*,  they  wouKl  abundantly  siitisfy  themselves  that  of  tin;  two 
ours  is  the  more  imposing,  and  the  loore  in  harmony  with  the 
entire  8co])e  of  revelation’ 
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Wo  aro  RoiT}"  to  add  that  Mr.  FaluT  8  book  ^vos  ^eat  fin^ound 
for  complaint,  irrospoctivo  of  it8  theories.  It  is  a  little  tninnH*t 
blown  to  celebrate  his  hiorojdiantic  sai^acity.  It  is  a  cabb-ptnav 
advertisement  of  his  other  and  more  ponderous  and  exjH‘nsive 
Incnbrations.  No  wTiter  issuing  an  argumentative  treatise  is 
jnstiti(‘d  in  sa\nng,  as  he  opens  his  case,  ‘  for  a  clear  understaiulinf^ 
of  the  ]nnnci})le  of  this  small  treatise,  I  could  wish  it  to  he  read 
conjunctively  with  my  sacred  ‘  Calendar  of  Prophecy,  ‘  Painter, 
‘M2,  Strand  (!)  Through  all  the  latter  part  of  that  w'ork,  the 
anticipated  revival  runs  as  a  necessary  and  connected  ])ortioii.' 
(p.  J).)  This  is  not  right.  The  book  before  us,  (‘specially  consi(h‘riiig 
its  siz(^,  and  that  it  is  made  up  of  matt(T  all  published  hefore, 
shouhl  have  b(‘en  charged  but  the  half  of  the  price  affixed  to  it. 
Hut  to  t(‘ll  the  ]mrchaser,  wiien  he  sits  down  to  n^ad  it,  that 
another  work  of  the  author  is  necessary  to  ex])lain  clearly  its 
principle,  and  leave  liim,  if  simple  enough  to  order  that  other 
w'ork  without  seeing  it,  to  find  that  it  consists  of  thr(‘e  clostdv 
print(Ml  volumes,  and  is  charged  twxmty-four  shillings,  is  a  device 
to  w  hich  we  should  not  like  in  these  pages  to  give  the  name  it 
dt'serves. 

W(^  noticed  in  the  opening  of  this  paper  a  few^  exj^ressions  of 
Mr.  Faber’s  confidence.  His  treatment  of  other  writers  is  in 
])erfect  hannony  with  his  self-aj)preciation,  but  not,  by  any  means, 
with  good  manners.  It  is  tnie  he  speaks  of  Ebn  A1  Uuardi, 
as  (h'scribing  a  fact  correctly ;  but  this  author,  b(‘side  that  la; 
lived  in  the  t(*nth  century,  su])})lied  Mr.  Fab(‘r  with  a  servic(‘ahle 
obsf'rvation.  Hut  woe  to  those  wdio  difter  from  him,  especially 
his  brother  ch'rgyman,  Mr.  Elliott,  the  author  of  the  ‘  Hone 
Apostolica'.’  ‘  In  tnitli  I  deemed  it  (an  obj(*ction  Mr.  Elliott  had 
made  to  a  ]>oint  of  ^^r.  Fabt‘r’s)  so  shallow ,’  Ax.  (]).  (>1.)  ‘As  for 
.  .  .  the  basis  of  Mr.  Elliott’s  verycnide  objfxtion,  history  knows 
nothing  of  it’  (j).  (>2);  ‘whose  sovereignty,  Mr.  Elliott /c/z/isc//,  in 
a  fiushicm  most  liopelessly  untenable,  j)ronounce8,’  Ac.,  (p.  (>2). 
Poor  Mr.  Elliott !  to  be  right,  yet  in  such  a  miserably  w^rong  way  I 
‘An  (‘xtraordinary  s))eculation  rc'specting  which  Mr.  Elliott  hohlly 
profes.ses  both  himself  and  his  readers  to  have  satisfied  therir 
selves.*  (p.  fi.*k)  ‘In  his  various  new  interpretations  of  pro- 
})hecy,  Mr.  Elliott  is  far  too  liasty  and  too  inconsexutivx,  to  he  a 
safe  gtiide.  They  will  not  bear  the  operation  of  what  I  have 
calh‘d  sifting.’  (j).  fib)  What  I  have  called  si  ft  inf f  ! 

The  same  spirit  appears  in  his  observations  on  Mr.  Fleming, 
the  author  of  the  wxll-knowx  work  on  the  ‘  Papacy.’  Mr.  Elliott 
had  provoked  Mr.  Faber  hy  describing  simie  of  Ids  views  from 
memory,  and  misrepresenting  them,  as  Mr.  FaluT  says.  H*t 
those  facts  be  rmuembered  in  extenuation  of  the  tatters  nide- 
uess.  But  what  had  Mr.  Fleming  done?  He  had  done  what 
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Mr.  Faber  is  very  much  (ami  very  justly)  afraid  he  will  himself 
Ih*  ohar^^ed  with  doing, — made  a  lucky  guess  jvs  to  a  fiitim^  fact, 
suppsed  hy  him  to  be  ])r(‘dictod.  Hut,  according  to  Mr.  Faber, 
there  is  all  the  ditlerence  in  the  world  between  them. 

‘  Mr.  Fleming’s  case,  or  what  has  hemi  ealh'd  liis  pnMliotion,  is  well 
known.  To  mention  the  living  were  invidious ;  hnt  both  Mr.  Flem- 
iii*;,  whose  antici])ation  of  the  tirst  Fnmch  Hevolntion  was  conlirnn*d, 
at  least  in  a  fashion,  hy  the  events,  and  otlun*s  likewise,  who,  Ac.,  all 
strike  one  as  having  arrived  at  their  conclusions  fi-om  no  h'giti- 
niaU*  or  int^dligihle  premises. 

‘  Hence,  to  whatever  extent  their  anticipations  may  have  hwn,  or 
may  l>e  her(‘after  veritied,  1  cannot  view  such  antici|Mitions  in  any 
oth<‘r  light  than  that  of  wholly  unauthorizt'd,  and  therefore  men^  luckif 
specimens  of  pure  guess  work.  Hut,  in  truth,  when  .sifUsl,  they  can 
.siartvly  he  said  tc»  possess  t^ven  that  charactm-.  Not  only  aia^  tlu^ 
grounds  nnhmahle,  hut  the  accomplishnumt  of  the  guess  is  dt*f(*ctive 
and  imperfect.  This,  however,  was  only  to  lu^  expected  when  the  anti- 
cipatio!!  iH'sted  upon  no  solid  pi-ej»aratoiy  basis.’ — j^p.  71,  72. 


Misguided  men! 
has  (‘xercised,  they 
to  siiy : — 


had  they  lixtueised  tlu‘  care  which  Mr.  Faber 
might  have  escaped  all  this ;  hut  he  goes  nii 


‘The  gcMieral  fault,  so  far  as  T  can  judge,  of  modern  common tatoi’s 
on  prophecy  is  their  iaj>idity  of  jumping  to  conclusions. 

‘Such  a  mode  may  jxn'haps  satisfy  tho.s<*  who,  to  tuive  themsijlveH 
inentjil  labour,  are  inclimal  to  take  things  for  granted;  but  a  s(»lK*r 
impiirer  afU  r  truth  will  eschew  su|M‘rficial  stiihanents  and  rash  conclu¬ 
sions,  too  many  of  which  it  has  lu'cn  our  lot  to  witn(‘s.s.  H<‘  will 
<leniand  that  a  j>rocess  of  siFl’iNaJ  slu)uld  be  adojjhHl,  ami  if  he  eii* 
counters  the  very  revei-se,  he  will  incline  to  a  strong  fes'ling  of  the 
incmlulus  vdi.  To  bii  useful  a  man  must  not  covet  a  shallow  and 
really  contemptible  popularity.  Tie  must  aim  at  l)etter  things.’ — De¬ 
dication,  pp.  7,  8. 


Wt‘  think  so,  too,  and  thank  Mr.  FalxT  for  enahlujg  us  to 
express  our  llioughts  on  this  .subject  in  his  language.  W'e  have 
sitt(*d  in  .some  degree,  much  more  indeed  than  w(^  hav(.*  h<n,*n 
able  to  record  here,  his  sUittunents  and  conclusions;  and  should, 
having  commenced  the  work,  have  done  so  still  mon?  thoroughly, 
but  tor  want  of  spjice  and  time.  W  e‘  would  have  willingly  doiuj 
it  more  thoroughly, because  of  the  political  vortex  into  which  he,  in 
common  with  all  millennarians,  or  m  arly  all,  would  drag  the 
H'aders  of  the  sacred  Scriptun.s.  IVojjhecy  with  them  is  almost, 
it  not  aiti>gether,  national.  Conversions  are  the  tmits  ot  catas- 
trophe.s.  the  (iospel  is  an  int(‘rlude  hedween  the  tirst  ami  s<jcoml 
atlvents  of  the  Saviour,  .and  worse  than  this,  the  dis|M;ns{ition  ot 
tile  spirit,  is,  with  many,  a  predicted  t.iilure.  We  agree  with 
Mr.  Faber,  that  16  endow  jiopery  is  not  the  way  to  keep  deal’  ot 
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])<>pory,  its  snares,  or  its  punishment;  hut  wo  equally  feel  what 
lie  (l(H*s  not,  that  to  keep  jiroperly  ch‘ar  of  it  we  must  t;t*t  rid  of  its 
vestit^es,  its  imitition,  its  arrogance,  its  exclusiveness,  itssjicerdotal 
claims,  its  sacTamental  mummeries,  and  its  rajnwity  in  our  own 
religious  systems.  We  must  do  this  as  Cliristians  and  iis  Britons: 
Jis  Cdiristians,  by  furthering  the  power  of  trutli  and  conscience  in 
oui*scdves  ami  others,  thus  rendering  and  hel})ing  others  to  rendiT 
to  (fod  the  things  tliat  are  God  s;  as  Britons,  using  our  ehctivt* 
and  legislative  inHuence  to  carry  out  the  princijde  of  civil  justice 
and  liberty  in  harmony  with  the  revealed  obligations  and  sernrity 
of  civil  and  social  govenunent,  thus  rendering  to  Ca*sjir  tlie  things 
that  are  Caesar's.  We  are  sony  to  add  that  Mr.  Faber’s  othor 
wa  itings,  which  wv  liave  read  ]Tetty  extensively,  whih>  tliey  (h‘tail 
more  fully  the  ]>olitical  anticipations  and  retlections  of  which  tlie 
pH'sent  treatis(‘  gives  mere  hints,  abound  wath  pia  versious  of  the 
siicred  Scriptur(\s,  to  an  extent  wliich  w'ould  be  piafectly  incem- 
ctavable  to  persons  unacipiainted  wath  what  he  himself  has  called 
modern  commentators  on  prophecy. 


Art.  VT. — The  Homes  of  the  I^ew  World:  Impressions  of  America. 

By  Fr(‘derika  IVeiner.  Translated  by  Mary  Ifowatt.  In  Thm* 

Volumes.  Post  8vo.  London:  Arthur  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co. 

Til  USE  volumes  consist  almost  exclusively  of  Letters  addressed  hy 
Miss  Bremer  to  her  sister.  They  w'ere  written,  we  are  assured, 
without  any  thought  of  publication,  and  are  now'  ])rint(‘il  with 
very  slight  alterations.  They  record  the  im})ression  of  the  mo¬ 
ment,  though  some  of  the  descriptions  are  so  detailed  and  lahon*d 
as  to  render  it  difficult  to  imagine  that  publication ,  i  n  so)ne. 
form  or  other,  was  not  from  the  first  contemplated.  ‘  I  con¬ 
fess,*  says  Miss  Bremer,  to  her  American  friends,  ‘that 
I  went  about  in  America  with  the  tliought  of  inetamor- 
phosing  the  whole  of  America  in  a  novel,  and  you,  my  friends, 
into  its  heroes  and  lieroines ;  but  with  such  subtle  delicacy,  that 
none  of  you  should  be  able  to  recognise  either  America  or  your¬ 
selves.  But  the  realities  of  your  great  country  could  not  1h' 
oompresst‘d  into  a  novel.*  We  are  glad  that  such  was  the  authors 
conclusion,  though  w  e  still  hope  she  may  not  abandon  her  original 
puq>ose.  Having  given,  in  the  volumes  before  us,  what  she 
deems  a  corrt‘ct  portraiture  of  the  Homes  of  America,  she  will  iK> 
well  to  moidd  some  of  her  maUudals  into  another  form,  Ic^ 
reliable  it  may  bi‘,  as  the  foundation  for  a  judicial  sentence,  but 
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more  extensively  influential  in  awakeninu:  sympathies  of 

humanity,  and  in  stimulating  its  most  generous  ileeds.  Anu'riean 
society,  though  young  in  years,  is  full  of  the  richest  elements  of 
romance,  and  we  know  no  writer  of  the  day — always  excepting 
Mrs.  Stowe — who  is  better  ipialitied  than  Miss  Bremer  to  make 
j^khI  use  of  them.  Her  reputation  as  a  novelist  is  deservedly 
hit^h;  and  her  delicacy  and  tjict,  the  iudloiduidity  of  her 
sketches,  her  spirituality  as  o])posed  to  the  sensuous,  her  ])niftT- 
ence  of  the  real  to  the  conventional,  her  genuine  humanity,  her 
tnily  womanly  genius,  her  rectitude  and  ])uritv,  all  ])oint  her  out 
as  eminently  titted  to  do  justice  to  a  theme  which  touches  some 
of  the  dee])est  and  most  musical  chords  of  the  human  lu‘art. 
While,  therefore,  we  give  tlu‘  ])resent  work  a  hearty  welcome, 
we  do  not  reh^ase  the  author  from  obligation  to  em])loy  lier 
materials  in  another  form  more  consonant  with  her  onlinary 
vcK'ation. 

Tlie  Americans  have  usually  alleged  against  English  travellers, 
that  th(‘  woi*st  side  only  of  their  society  h;is  hecui  depicted,  d'o 
some  extent  this  is  true,  though  our  transiitlantic  friends  would 
show  more  dignity  and  self-respect  did  they  siiy  less  concern¬ 
ing  it.  The  shady  points  of  their  character  are  so  visible ; — 
the  uncultivated,  the  gi’otescpie,  and  the  anomalous,  are  so  fre¬ 
quently  observable,  that  it  is  no  wonder  if  European  visitors  give 
them  undue  prominence.  This  may  be  done  without  ill-will,  and 
would  he  better  met  by  correction  of  the  objectionable  than  by 
(juenilous  complaints  of  the  ingratitude  and  indelicacy  of  them* 
guests.  There  are  noble  elements  in  the  American  charaettT  and 
society.  Let  these  be  cultivated  and  their  opposites  will  spetidily 
<lisji])pear.  We  have  large  faith  in  the  future  of  the  States,  and 
one  of  the  first  steps  towards  its  realization  must  be  the  aban- 
<lonmeut  of  that  morbid  sensitiveness  which  betokens  vanity 
and  want  of  self-reliance. 

Against  Miss  Bremer  no  such  charge  can  bo  preferr(‘d. 
most  sensitive  American  cannot  discover  in  h(?r  volunu‘s  any 
detraction  of  his  country — any  monarchical  disparageimait  of  its 
in.stitutions,  or  the  least  tracci  of  those  st(‘n;otyp(Ml  ]>n‘judices 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Europe  are  supjM)st!d  to  carry  about 
with  them.  If  open  to  any  charge*,  it  is  chyu'ly  that  of  ])artiality. 
Miss  Bremer  visited  America  predisposed  to  look  on  the  bright 
side  e>f  things.  Wherever  she  went,  she  found  intelligeuit  ami 
loving  friends.  Her  way  was  |)re])an‘d  ludbni  her,  witli  an  un- 
wciiricd  hospitality  which  won  greatly  on  her  aflections,  and  hits 
diffuse  *d  ovt*r  her  pages  «a  light  and  gladsome  sjeirit,  s<;arce*ly  com- 
)>atibl  e*  with  a  elue  appre^ciation  ed  semie  of  the?  chanu;te.‘ristie!s  ed 
Ame‘ric4in  se>ci(dy.  If  judgesl  e>f  from  her  de*scriptions  me;redy, 
the  Americiuis  aie  the  most  amiable,  mte.*lligent,  and  fascinating 
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on  the  earth.  We  might  fill  whole  pages  with  the  epithets 
hy  which  her  admiration  is  expressed;  nor  do  >ve  deem  her  lan¬ 
guage  insincere,  or  her  praises  undeserved.  Miss  Hn^iner  eviilently 
wrote  as  she  felt,  anti  the  facts  before  her  just i tied  her  laudatory 
styh*.  ^J'here  was  no  intention  of  misleading  her  coiTes|MUKlent 
The  sketch  she  drew,  we  rejoice  to  admit,  was  tnie  t(>  life ;  hut 
then,  it  must  not  be  mistiikeii  for  a  portraiture  of  the  whoh‘.  Its 
correctness  may  be  admitted  so  far  as  it  (iov.%  but  tlu*re  is 
another,  and  we  regret  to  s;iy,  a  darker  phase  of  the  Transiitlautic 
community  which  it  was  not  the  vocation  of  our  author  to  descri he. 
Her  volumes,  therefore,  should  be  taken  in  c^umexion  with  thos<* 
of  other  visitors  who  have  sketched  the  American  ]>(‘ople  from 
opposite  ])oints,  or  hav'e  been  less  lovingly  inclined  towards 
them.  Her  fault — if  such  it  be — is  on  the  right  side,  ami  will 
serve  at  least  to  ttunper  the  severe  and  prejudicetl  judgments 
which,  in  many  cast‘.s,  have  been  ])ronounc(‘d. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  shouhl  introduce  our  readers  to  the 
volumes  themselves.  Our  greatest  dithculty  is  in  selecting  from 
the  maUu'ials  before  us.  The  ])assfiges  we  have  marked  for  extract 
are  so  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  so  dec'ply  interesting,  that 
wti  can  scarc(dy  find  it  in  our  hearts  to  compress  our  cjuotations 
within  such  limits  as  our  s])ace  ])rescribes.  The  second  letter  in 
the  collection  is  dated.  New  York,  October  4th,  1841),  and  the 
last  but  one  was  addressed  from  the  siime  city  in  September,  1851. 
Miss  Bremer  was,  therefore,  about  two  years  in  Ainericui,  during 
which  she  visited  nejirly  all  the  States  of  the  Union,  and  s]K‘nt 
some  months  in  Cuba.  Her  intercourse  was  t*xtensive  and 


varied.  Nothing  was  foreign  from  her  iiujuiries.  The  character 
of  individuals  and  the  condition  of  classes  were  nicely  dis- 
criminatt‘d,  and  though  evidently  more  jdeased  to  praise  than  to 
blame,  her  hoiu'sty  and  tnithfulness  are  fre(|uently  st‘en  in  the 
censurt‘s  she  is  coinjudled  to  j)ronounce.  ‘1  luring  the  whole 
pe  riod,' she  says,  ‘of  my  residence  in  this  hemisphere,  I  have 
lived  and  been  entertained  in  American  homes,  and  it  is  in  thc.se 
hom(‘s  and  by  fainiliar  intercoui*se  with  their  membei*s  that  1 
have  contemplated  and  reflected  upon  the  social  life  of  the  New 
World;  it  is  in  them  that  1  have  loved  and  thought,  reposed  ami 
enjoyt‘d  myself;  it  is  the  home  of  America  which  1  have  to  thank 
]>rt*-ennnently  for  what  1  have  here  learned  and  expt*rienced;  it 
is  the  home  of  America  which  has  conferred  more  u})on  me  than 
the  whol(‘  tn‘asure  of  California — a  new  life  both  for  heart  ami 
s<»ul.’  Miss  Bremer  wiis  speedily  introduced  to  some  of  the  cele¬ 
brities  of  America,  and  her  sketches  of  their  ajjpt‘araiice  and 
manners  are  dei‘ply  interesting: — 

*  There  was  a  whole  crowd  of  straiigei's,’  she  sjiy  .s,  ‘  to  diuner,  aiiiou^' 
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whom  wft5<  Wiusliini^ou  IiTinjij,  a  man  of  about  sixty,  witl\  lar£;o  l)oautifnl 
evea,  a  lar"o  well-lonnecl  nose,  a  countenance  still  liamlsonn^,  in  which 
youthful  little  (limpUvs  and  smiles  lK‘ar  witness  to  a  youthfully  fresh 
and  humorous  disposition  and  sold.  He  must  boa  man  of  an  usually 
happy  tempemment,  and  of  the  most  excellent  lu‘:a*t.  He  hsis  sur- 
rouudotl  himself  with  a  numlHU*  of  nieces  (he  siiys  he  cannot  conceive 
of  what  use  lK)y8  are  in  the  world),  whom  lu*  makes  haj>py,  aiul  who 
make  him  so  by  their  aflection.  He  says  he  has  the  peculiar  facidty 
of  liking  everything  which  he  possesst's,  and  everything  which  seeks 
Iiis  pi*otectiou.  He  is  an  optimist,  but  not  a  conceittsl  one. 

****** 

‘I  went  in  the  forenoon  with  Mary  H.  to  Washington  Irving’s. 
His  house  or  vilhi,  which  stands  on  the  banks  of  the  Hudson,  rescMii- 
blcs  a  jH'jiceful  idyll;  thick  imusses  of  ivy  clothe  one  portion  of  tlu‘ 
white  walls  and  garland  the  eaves.  Fat  cows  fed  in  a  nu‘adow'  just 
Ix'fore  the  window.  Within,  the  room  seemed  full  of  summer  warmth, 
and  had  a  juMu^oful  ami  eheeid'id  aspect.  One  felt  that  a  coidial  spirit, 
full  of  the  best  sentiment  of  tlu‘  soul,  lived  and  w'orke^l  tluu'e.  Wash- 
iiigt4)n  Irving,  although  ]>ossessed  of  tlu^  politc'uess  of  a  man  of  tlu^ 
w’orld,  and  w  itli  gi>‘at  natui’jd  good  temper,  has,  nev(‘i'th(*les.s,  somewhat 
of  that  nervous  shyness  which  so  easily  attaclu's  itself  to  the  author, 
aud  in  particular  to  liim  who  is  possc'sscsl  of  didicjvcy  of  feeling  and 
refinement.  The  poetical  mind,  by  its  iutercoui'se  with  tlu^  divine 
spheres,  is  often  brought  somewhat  into  disharmony  with  clumsy 
earthly  realities.  To  these  belong  e.sjK*eially  tlu^  visits  of  straiigei*s 
juid  th(^  forms  of  social  iutercoui’se,  as  we  make  them  in  good  soci<^ty 
on  earth,  and  which  are  shells  tliat  must  be*  cracked  if  one  would  gc(t 
at  the  juice  of  either  kernel  or  fruit.  Hut  that  is  a  difliculty  for  w  hiidi 
one  often  Ims  not  time.  A  ])ortrait  which  hangs  in  Waushington 
Irving’s  tlniwing-rooni,  aud  which  wais  j>aunt(‘d  many'  yeairs  sinc<*, 
n'presi'nts  him  ais  ji  rennu’kaibly  laaindsome  man,  w'ith  dairk  luiii*  aind 
ey(‘S — a  lieaul ‘which  might  have  bidonge*!  to  ;i  S[»ainiii]’d.  A\  lu*ii 
young,  he  must  haive  been  unusuailly  Immlsonu*.  He  >Vfis  (Migaged  t<>  :i 
young  huly  of  raire  beauty  and  excolhmee;  it  would  have*  been  (lillicadt 
b)  meet  with  a  Inindsomer  jaaiir.  Hut  she  dinl,  and  Waishington  Irving 
nevtT  aigaiiii  sought  for  another  bride.  He  has  lM*<‘n  wis<?  enough  t<» 
conh'ut  himself  with  the  memory  of  a  p(‘rfect  love,  aind  to  live  for 
lit«‘niturt‘,  friendshii),  aind  mitur(\  He  is  a  wise  man,  but  without 
wrinkles  aind  gn;y  haiir.  Watshington  Irving  wais  ait  this  time  occupied 
with  his  ‘  Life  of  Mahomet,’  which  w  ill  shortly  be  sent  to  pri’ss.’ — 
Vol.  i.  jap.  59-02. 

Filihu  Rurritt  is  de.scril)ed  as  a  *vory  tall  and  strong-limbed  man, 
with  an  unusually  lofty  forehead,  largo  beautiful  eyes,  and,  above 
all,  Inandsome  and  strong  features ; — ai  man  who  would  exeiti^ 
attention  in  «any  company  wdiat<‘V'er,  as  well  for  bis  a|)jM*aininc(‘ 
as  for  the  expression  of  singulair  niildne.ss  aind  Inimairn*  love 
which  marks  bis  countenance.*  The  jieace  princijdos  of  Mr. 
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Burritt  are  little  iiinlerstood  by  our  author ;  and  her  reference*  to 
them  are  distinguishes  1  by  a  singidarwant  ut  gs.KK.1  t;u<te,  whkh  k 
the  more  ol)St*r>  able  from  the  contrast  it  furnishes  to  her  ordiiuu^ 
style.  We  are  glad  to  tind  Mrs.  Howitt  recording,  in  a  brief  uute, 
her  ili.sstnt  from  these  views.  It  was  due  to  her  own  cbiuuoter 
to  do  .so,  and  we  are  not  Avithout  hope  that  the  few  words  she 
employs  mav  lead  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  theme.  ShouM 
they  have  tliis  effect,  Mi.ss  Bremer  may  yet  live  to  regret  the 
se  ntiments  here  expressed.  The  tenns  in  which  she  sjuaks  ..f 
William  Lloyil  Garrison,  to  whom  she  was  intreKluced  at  Boston, 
suthciently  indicate  her  jK>sition  on  the  slavery  ^uestinn.  sia* 
told  him  amdidly  of  the  iniuiy’  which,  in  her  judgment,  was  dou,* 
to  aUditionism,  by  the  violence  and  acrimony  of  himsedf  and  lii> 
associates.  Yet  she  says,  ‘  One  se^es  in  his  K^autiful  counteiiain  e, 
and  clear,  eagle  eye,  that  re.solute  spirit  which  makes  the  luartvr. 

.  .  .  ‘  He  expressed  himsidf  mildly  regarding  the  Southern  .dau- 
hohlers,  said  that  he  valued  many  of  them  [H^rsonally,  hut  that 
he  hated  slaver}*,  and  windd  continue  to  combat  with  it  v>itli 
the  grt‘ate.st  enemy  of  Americii.  Aiiil  a  man  who  had  eiidun  d. 
the  maltreatment  of  a  mol) — who  had  borne  the  halter,  and 
tli.'^grace,  and  has  still  stood  linnly  as  l)efore,  combating  fearles.^lv 
iis  l)efore ;  the  resolution  and  character  of  such  a  man  deserw 
esteem.' 

Her  judgment  on  the  general  question  was  susp  nded.  She 
refu!^‘d  to  anticipate  the  result  of  obse^rvation.  Holding  strung 
oj)inions  on  the  general  question,  she  yet  waited,  she  tells  us,  *  to 
jKiss  judgment  on  American  slave-holders  ami  slavery  in  America 
— until — I  have  seen  it  nearer.'  Though  not  quite  cunvincvil 
the  necessity  for  thi.s,  it  is  yet  ob\*ious  to  remark,  that  it  affords 
the  amplest  e\*idence  of  her  ultimate  testimony  bt  ing  unhiasstHl. 
When,  therefore,  it  is  given — and  the  reader  of  her  voliiiiu‘s 
will  meet  it  in  various  forms — it  is  clearly  entitleil  to  the  more 
consideration.  Her  American  friends,  in  lauding  her  early  reliiet* 
ance  to  commit  herself,  ought,  in  all  faime.ss,  to  admit  the 
force,  if  not  the  conclusiveness,  of  her  tinal  judgment.  \\  riling 
from  Charleston,  she  tells  her  sister — 


‘  You  may  Kdieve  that  there  have  not  failed  to  he  here  eoiivei'siitloi.>  . 
alwuit  slaverv’.  I  do  not  originate  them,  hut  when  thev  <KViir.  whidi 
they  frtHjuently  do,  I  express  my  sentiments  aindidly,  hut  as  iiioinn- 
sivelv  as  mav  W.  One  thing,  however,  which  just«»nishes  and  auiny*' 
me  hei\\  ami  which  I  did  not  exiKVt  to  tind,  is  that  1  .st'aively  evt  r 
nu*et  with  a  man.  i»r  woman  either,  whi»  can  ojaaily  and  lunicstlv  h^ik 
the  thing  in  the  fact*.  They  wind  and  turn  about  in  all  sorts  ot 
ways,  and  make  ust»  of  every  argument — soiiietinu‘s  the  nio.st  opjH»sit<*, 
to  etmvintx*  me  that  the  slave.s  are  the  happiest  jnople  in  the  wuH*. 
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Aiul  iU>  not  wish  to  In'  phu.'tnl  iu  any  other  oi>iulition»  or  in  any  other 
r\‘btionshij»  to  their  luiwsters  tluin  that  in  which  they  now  timl  theiu- 
x'lvfs.  This  in  many  aiul  under  ci*rtain  ciivumstaiK'es,  is  true  ; 

juid  it  cKVurs  more  tmjuently  than  the  {>ei»ple  of  the  Northern  States 
have  any  idea  of.  But  there  is  such  an  almudamv  of  unfortunate 
oases,  and  always  must  be  iu  this  system,  as  to  n'uder  it  dett'stable.' — 
IU  p.  2S'2.  '  r— ’ 

‘  The  one-sidediu'ss,  and  the  ol>stiiuito  Minduess  of  the  tnlucattHl 
chiss’  in  Charleston  astonished  and  vexeil  her.  \Vonu*n  are 
repri'st  nttxl  its  ‘  more  irritable  and  violent  than  the  men,*  and 
the  (lutiteriti/  of  EuroiH'an  nuisters  ami  mistresst's,  wits  the  usual 
reply  to  the  cast's  of  cnielty  adduceil  by  our  author.  ‘  Tdie  curse 
of  slaven,*  savs  Miss  Bremer,  ‘  has  not  merely  fallen  on  the 
black,  but,  pt'rhaps,  at  this  moment,  still  more  ujkui  the  white, 
Unaust'  it  has  warpx'd  his  st'iLse  of  tnith,  and  has  ilegradtnl  his 
moral  nutiure.*  The  following;  refers  to  one  of  the  most  humi¬ 
liating  and  iniquitous  incidents  of  slavery.  It  occurred  at 
Augusta,  in  the  State  of  Georgia. 

*  The  excvllent,  agrtvable  Mr.  B.  acct>nn>ii nil'll  me  a  short  distaniv  to 
the  railruid,  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  On  our  way  we  jkovsihI 
thnmgh  the  slavi'- market.  Forty  or  tifty  young  jH'rsons  of  K^th  sexes 
wen*  walking  up  and  down  K'foiv  the  house  in  exjKvtation  of  pur- 
chiL^'rs.  d'liey  were  singing  ;  they  siviiuhI  cluvrful  and  thouglitless. 
The  young  slaves  who  were  hen*  otleml  for  s;\le  wen*  fnuu  twelve  to 
twenty  years  of  age  ;  there  was  one  little  lH»y,  however,  who  was 
only  six  ;  ho  iK'lougeil  to  no  one  there.  He  attachiHl  himsi*lf  to  the 
slavc-kee|H*r.  l*oor  little  fellow  1  \Vln>  was  his  mother  I  Who  his 
sister  or  his  brother  i  Many  of  these  children  were  fair  mulattoes,  and 
Nuneof  tliem  very  pretty.  One  young  girl  of  twelve  Wiis  si>  white 
tliat  1  should  have  supjM»seil  l»er  to  iK'loug  to  the  white  raci* ;  her 
tcalures  ttH>  were  also  those  of  the  whites.  The  slavivkee|H*r  told  us 
that  the  day  Ijcfore,  another  girl  still  fairer  and  handsomer,  luul  In'eii 
s.)ld  for  tiftoi'ii  hundri'il  dollars.  T'hesi^  white  childn*n  of  slavery  Uvonit*, 
tor  the  most  part,  victims  of  crime,  and  sink  inti>  tlie  diH*|H*st  degnula- 
tion.  Yet,  ag;iin, — what  heathenism  in  the  midst  of  a  Cliristian  land  ! 

The  greater  uundK>r  of  these  young  slaves  were  fn)m  Yirginia, 
which  not  lu'i'iling  much  slave-labour  itself,  sells  its  slaves  down  south.* 
—lb.  pp.  381,  382. 

How  any  woman  can  defend  .slavery  has  always  l)een  to  us  a 
marvel.  Men  may  do  .so,  and  it  is  bad  I'liough  to  hear  tlitm, 
‘^‘eking  to  extenuate  its  atrocities.  But  woman’s  virtue  should 
a  sutheient  preventive  of  her  ap|H‘aring  jus  its  jqxdogist. 
Hie  moilesty  of  her  .si*x  ought  to  priK'laini  etenml  w:ir  JigJiinst  Jiii 
iustiiutioii  whicli  brands  female  niode.sty  Jus  afTtH'Uition,  ;nul 
crushes  out  of  the  heart  every  ve.stige  of  womanly  pride  and  si*lf- 
csteein.  We  wonder  not  at  our  author’s  longing  ‘  to  go  north- 
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wjinl,  lor  coiJer  air  find  a  freer  people.  ‘  Here/  she  sjiys,  ‘  one  is 
often  obliged  to  swallow  down  one’s  innermost  thoughts  and  Ik; 
silent,  if  one  would  avoid  either  wounding  others,  or  disjmtiin^ 
with  them/  And  this  too,  though  she  was  detennined  n4)t  to 
‘iHicome  a  spy/  When  such  are  the  admissions  of  visitors, 
cautious  to  the  very  extreme,  what  must  the  state  of  things  be? 
Miss  Bremer  may  well  say  to  her  sister, 

‘  Of  the  mysteries  of  Charleston  I  shall  not  toll  you  anything,  U'caiisc 
1  know  them  not,  exwpting  by  nimour,  and  that  whieli  1  know  merely 
l»y  rumour  1  leave  untold.  l)ark  mysterit‘s,  more,  indeiMl,  than  rumoiiV 
lias  told,  cannot  fail  in  a  great  city  in  which  slavery  abides.  1  have 
heart!  it  sjiid  tliat  thtTo  is  a  flogging  in.stitution  in  Charleston  for 
slave.s,  which  brings  the  city  a  yeaily  reveinie  of  more  than  bm  thou- 
sjind  dollai-s.  Eveiy  ]K*rson  who  wishes  to  have  his  slave  |mnisli(Ml  by 
tln‘  wliip  sends  him  thert^  with  money  for  his  clnististanent.  I  ha/e 
Isitli  ht‘ard  and  rciid  of  this  many  times,  and  I  lielieve  it  to  true. 
Hut  the  position  of  things  here  makes  it  diflicult,  nay,  next  to  imjM»s- 
sible,  for  me  to  st'areh  into  such  things/ — lb.  p.  4U4. 

Voyaging  on  the  Mississippi  Miss  Bremer  formed  the  actjuaint- 
anc(‘  t>f  a  planter  and  his  wife  who  were  proc(‘t‘ding  to  Cuba  on 
account  of  the  impaired  health  of  the  latter.  ‘  The  jdanter’s  wife 
tobl  me,’  she  siiys,  ‘  that  her  husband  never  was  able  to  t*njoy  real 
|K‘a(.’e  of  mind  on  the  plantations,  for  that  the  thought  of  his 
slave.s,  and  tlie  wish  to  do  them  justice  and  to  treat  them  \yt*ll, 
di.sturbed  him  day  and  night;  he  Wius  always  afraid  of  not  <loing 
tuiough  for  tliem.’  On  one  r)cca.sion,  while  enjoying  the  delieioii.s- 
ness  of  the  air  and  the  varied  sceneiy  of  the  shores,  caravans  of 
slaves,  with  their  overseers,  were  observed  cros.sing  tlu‘  fltdd.s,  and 
we  must  vt*nture  on  an  extract  from  the  conversation  wliich 
occuned.  Miss  Bremer  commenced: — 

‘  “  There  is  a  givat  deal  more  hai>i>iness  and  comfort  in  this  life  (the 
slaves’  life),  tluin  one  commonly  imagines.” 

‘  The  plaiiti*!'  turncHl  to  me  his  bcautihd  he-iul,  with  a  glance  which  I 
shall  iievta*  forget;  there  was  astonishment,  almost  re}>roaeh  in  it,  and 
a  profound  melancholy. 

‘  “  ( )h  I”  s:iid  he  in  a  low  voice,  “  y'ou  know  nothing  of  that  which 
<KVUi*s  on  thes(>  shores;  if  you  did,  you  would  not  think  so.  Here  is 
much  violence  and  much  sufFering!  At  this  season  in  ]>articular,  and 
from  the  time  when  the  cotton  is  ready  to  pluck,  a  gia'at  deal  of 
cruelty  is  j^ractistnl  on  the  plantations  around  here.  There  are  phin- 
tivtions  hen*  where  the  whip  never  rests  during  all  these  mouths.  \ou 
can  have  no  idea  of  .such  flogging.” 

‘  1  will  not  repeat  those  sci*nes  which  the  ]danti‘r  relatnl  to  nif» 
scenes  w  hich  he  himsv'lf  had  wdtnesseil  of  violence,  enielty  and  sufler- 
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iluriup;  more  than  tbui*toen  years;  ahominatinns  which  liiially 
drove  him  theuee,  which  drove  liiiii  to  sell  his  jdauLition,  and  leave 
the  Slave  StaU‘s  for  ever.  1  will  mertdy  iutroiluce  some  of  this  ex- 
adleut  man’s  words. 

‘  “  I  have  known  men  and  women  who  were  actual  devils  towards 
their  slaves;  whose  pleasure  it  wjus  to  torment  them. 

‘  “  People  can  flog  a  negro  almost  to  dwith,  and  yet  not  let  a  drop  of 
Mood  flow.  The  strij)  of  cow-hide  wliich  is  usihI  in-doors,  can  cause 
the  most  horrible  toiiure  without  any  mark  being  l(‘ft. 

‘“Women  are  not  unfrecpiently  the  most  horrible  tormentors  of  the 
houstvslaves ;  and  I  would  rather  be  one  of  the  fleld-hands  than  the 
lumstvslave  of  a  ]);issionate  woman.  The  institution  of  slavery  seems 
to  change  the  very  nature  of  woman.  *  *  *  Evcai  now  a  man 

lujikes  no  demur  about  shooting  down  a  negro  whom  he  susj>ects  of 
iutending  to  run  away,  and  the  law  is  silent  on  all  such  ac’ts  (d* 
violence.  1  have  seen  many  slaves  sevaavly  wiiundtHl  from  having 
Ik-I'ii  shot  at  under  such  circumstances;  but  one  only  killed.  *  * 

*  They  Ldk  of  jaiblic  opinion;  but  juiblic  opinion  is  here  as  yet, 
fur  the  most  part,  the  piaMluct  of  demagogues.  And  the  cotton  iutt*rest 
is  its  only  con.scicuce.  Many  ])eople  siaj  all  this  as  very  wrong,  and 
dejdorc  it,  but  they  are  silent,  from  the  fear  of  inv(dving  themselves  in 
tnmble.  *  *  *  People  are  becoming  com|K*lh‘d  to  more  justi(H; 

Hiid  genthaiess  towards  their  slaves,  for  their  own  safety.  1  have 
known  times  here,  when  there  was  not  a  single  planter  who  liad  a 
ailni  night’s  rest,  they  then  never  lay  down  to  sle(*i>  'vithont  a  bracts 
of  load(‘d  pistols  by  their  side.  *  ‘  “  And  if  I  were  to  divulge  all 

that  r  hav(^  semi,  and  that  I  kiuAv  has  taken  ]dace,  and  still  takes 
l>hu>e  in  these  States,  it  w'onld  be  enough  to  make  the  hair  stainl 
on  end  on  the  Ik'imI  of  every  rightminded  jierson. 

The  histories  of  fugitive  slavtjs,  some  of  which  I  havc^  read,  ai  e 
not  always  to  be  relied  ujion.  1  often  st^e  that  they  fabiilate,  ami 
there  ‘  is  no  m‘ed  of  fab  id  at  ion  to  make  the  condition  of  the  slave  hor- 
rihlc.  The  reality  is  worse  than  any  liction.  Ami  if  J  were  a  slave, 
I  shoidd — oh,  1  .should  ceidiiinly — leap  into  the  river,  and  put  an  end 
to  my  life!”’ — Vol.  ii.  pj».  448-4/52. 

Miss  Bremer  may  well  add,  ‘  There  was  an  end  of  all  my  en- 
jo\Tnent  of  the  air  and  beauty  of  the  South.  J  seemed  to  habi 
my  own  kind  who  could  perpetrate  .such  crueltic^s  and  such  in¬ 
justice.  1  hat(‘d  those  who  could  glo.ss  all  this  over  for  the 
interests  of  trade.  I  was  indignant  with  my.self  for  liaving 
wished  to  spare  myself,  to  Idind  my.self,  to  what  I  mu.st  have 
known  would  be  the  inevitable  con.seipiences  of  the  institution  of 
slavery.  Yes,  I  ought  to  have  known  it;  luit  I  thought  tliat  it 
now  no  longer  could  be  so  !’ 

Th  e  real  nature  of  the  slave  .system,  the  difficulty  of  detecting 
Its  enormities,  and  the  .social  disorganization  and  terribh^  evils 
It  inflicts,  are  perpetually  oozing  out.  They  are  incidentcilly 
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illustnittHl  l)y  the  hicts  deOiiled.  They  are  olwioiis  from  tlie  nar¬ 
rative  itself,  and  are  conse(]nently  free  from  the  siispieion  witli 
which  fonnal  charges  mijjjht  ])e  met.  flow  i.s  it,’’  a  fui^ntivc 
ne^o  was  once  asked  in  the  hearing  of  Miss  Bremer,  “  that  tlu‘ 
assertions  of  the  anti-slavery  party  ri‘garding  the  tn'atment  of 
the  slaves,  that  they  are  often  Hogged  and  severely  Uaten,  an* 
(kx.'lared  to  Ik?  false  ?  Travellers  come  to  the  north  who  have 
h>ng  resided  among  the  plantations  of  the  south,  and  have  never 
stH.*!!  anything  of  the  kind.'"  William  smiled,  and  siiid  with  a 
keen  expression;  N in' are  children  whipped  in  the  jn'enence 
(ff  Kt ran (jers;  this  is  done  when  they  do  not  see/''  Nothin*,^ 
is  more  common  with  the  apologists  of  slavery  than  a  denial 
of  the  se})aration  of  families.  The  thing,  w'e  are  told,  is  dis¬ 
countenanced  ;  it  very  rarely  Uikes  jdace ;  and  even  when  it  d(H*s 
occur,  the  negro  race  is  less  affected  by  it  than  the  white  man. 
It  is  sufficient  in  re])ly  to  (piote  part  of  a  conversation  which  our 
author  had  wdth  ‘a  young  handsome  mulatto  w^oman"  in  Missouri, 
who  waited  on  her.  ‘“Were  your  owners  good  to  you?”  asktd 
Miss  Bremer.  “Yes,  missis;  they  never  gave  me  a  bad  word.” 
“  Are  you  married?”  “Yes,  missis,  but  my  husband  is  a  lonir 
way  oH’wdth  his  master.”  “Have  you  any  children?”  “1  have 
had  six,  missis  ;  but  have  not  a  single  one  left.  Three  are  dead, 
and  they  have  sold  the  other  three  away  from  me.  When  they 
to(»k  from  me  the  liist  little  girl,  oh,  1  believed  1  never  should 
have  got  over  it.  It  almost  broke  my  heart!”' 

But  we  must  not  proceed  further  with  this  theme.  There  are 
abundant  materials  before  us.  Other  to|)ics,  liowevtT,  claim 
attention,  and  to  some  of  these  we  must  turn.  We  shall  s]X‘(*dily 
havt‘  an  oj>portunity  of  recurring  to  this  melancholy  subject  which 
has  r(‘ct‘ntly  engaged  so  much  attention. 

At  Concord  Miss  Bremer  visited  Waldo  Emerson,  whose  uaim* 
is  familiar  to  our  readers,  and  wdioso  writings  have  been  iutro- 
iluced  to  our  countrymen  by  Thomas  Carlyle.  Her  first  inij)res- 
sion  w’jus  not  altogether  favorable,  at  wdiich  w'e  are  not  surprised. 
Her  womanly  heart  recpiired  more  warmth,  while  her  intelkct 
highly  aj>preciated  the  endowments  of  this  remarkable  man: — 


‘  Kiuci*son  ciinie  to  meet  us,  w’alking  down  the  little  avenue  ol 
sjunee  til's  which  leads  from  his  house,  barche;uh‘d  amid  tlic  falling' 
SHOW'.  He  is  a  cpiiet  nobly  gr.ive  figurt*,  his  complexion  pde,  with 
stnuigly  marked  features  and  dark  hair.  He  sei'med  to  me  a  youii.u'*’*’ 
man,  luit  not  so  handsome  as  I  had  imagiucMl  him  ;  his  exterior  les< 

fasidnating,  but  more  significant.  He  occupied  himsi*lf  with  us  how¬ 
ever,  and  with  me  in  jKirtieular,  as  a  lady  and  a  fondgner,  kindly  and 
agi'cealdy.  He  is  a  very  JHK*uliar  ehametiT,  hut  too  eohl  and  In’] ht- 
eritieal  jdeiuse  me  entirely;  a  strong,  clear  eye,  always  l(H>kingout 
fur  an  ideal  which  he  never  finds  realisetl  on  earth ;  disc'overing  wants 
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1  sti-miw  aiul  lit'iilUiy  Uliusflf  to 
iUiir  sutUThif;»,  i'oi-  l>i‘  eyi'u 
otuor  of  la^Uer  uat»n>s.  JUs 

.l^,,is.-s  surtorins?  ^  that  he  has  never  Wn. 

si«U:‘'->ty  ‘>1  uiTiri  anil  has  felt  them  .UtW,  .n*  «»»;'  « 

ill.  sorrows  however  he  has  h.«i,  . I  .aiow.sl 

Ji’most  iHsmtifnl  poems  ;  the  deaths  of  two 

6>  1.'  '"■''■‘S  !'| W..I1  lU.  Hiat  ..f  il  l«.intit\iUiUl.‘  l.>y, 
son.  ^  y2\, 

M  scjim'ly  a  ytm.  Emerson  s  bouse, 

Miss  Bremer  subsequen  y  ^.^tim‘lte  of  bis  cbaracter  was 
and.  a.s  was  not  unnatural,  he  <  i„  the  study  of 

raised.  ‘  I  ni^^^  ••  Pantiieistic  as  Emerson 

this  strong,  nohle,  with  which  he  regards  the 

U  ill  his  „  hieh  degree  pure,  noble,  and  severe, 

world  and  hte,  he  m  •  ,  .^  i  j  ^e  demands  from  others, 

demanding  as  much  ^  keen  and  merciless,  but 

HLs  words  are  i  ®„,„l  pleivsiug,  and  his  voice  beauti- 

his  demeanour  is  alike  u  ‘p'„.j.i.sioii’s  thoughts,  with  his  judg- 
ful.  One  may  ‘l\>«;"-‘;\ ^  T^t  wliM  struck  me  most  as 
lueiit,  hut  not  with  himsilt.  •  beings,  is  no/uWy- 

.M„g„kUi..g  lum  from  i„,  at.l  «.  -I"  «ol 

He  is  a  horn  iiohleniaii.  ibis  o  ^  nulnre,  so  raised 

contest  its  justice.  Our  regret  i. ,  .  ‘  ^  j^oubl  want  the 

^,0,0  tl,0  0,to  Si™'  '»“• 

‘kst  fimshiiig  touch  "F  » .winating,  it  is  tine,  to  cer- 

logy  of  Emerson  m  a  ’intellect  hut  still  alien  from  the 

tain  conformations  of  the  uni  •  p,  redeem  its  highest 

iieoes.sities  ot  our  natuie,  {  i- 1  .,,(,p,„r  at  whicli  men  gaze 

iiohllitv  and  worth.  It  is  a  «P  V’  b„t  it  does  nothing 

with  winder,  and  some  few  "f  ,  ^  t';:nwrapped.  Itx  spe. 

to  disiiel  the  darkness  in  wdntdi  ‘  a  few  gleams  ol 

fulatioiis  may  engage  the  highes  „,yj,t«rie8  of  the 

light  may  occasionally  he  potent  element  than 

universe;  hut  were  there  no  le  world  would  be  perjudual ; 

p.antheisni  abroad,  the  mg  »  ^tl  ^  (.bildren  of  Adam  to  a  bright 
no  fair  dawn  would  re-awaken  t  i  ^  ^  ^  g^yss 

and  hles.sed  day;  darkness  would  st  ,„ie 

darkness  the  people.’  H„„„.stic  relations;’  yet,  says 

secs  him  in  his  house,  and  am  •  ,.  sympathit“S,  larger 

our  author,  ‘  1  could  desire  lu  jEl>ou  the\vell-being  o 

interest  in  sucb  s(Knal  qm  stio  .  miberim’’  mal  tbe  sorrow  oi 

uiankiud,  ami  more  feeling  for  tbe  sun  .1  . 

eartb.’  ...  1  \iniint  Vernon,  ami  is  eloquent 

Miss  Bremer,  of  course,  visited  Mount 

ii.S.— YOU  Yl. 
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in  her  praises  of  Washington,  of  whom  she  tells  the  followinij 
brief  anecdote,  at  which  many  of  our  readers  will  smile. 

‘  ( )f  the  undei-standing  lK*tweeii  him  and  his  wife  I  luivc  uu*rt*lv 
heanl  this  aiuHxlott^ : — 

g\iest  .at  Mount  Vernon  hapjHUietl  to  sleep  in  a  room  juljoiniu^r 
that  occupied  hy  the  President  and  his  lady.  J^iU^  in  the  evening 
when  the  jaiople  had  retin‘d  to  their  various  ehamhtu-s,  he  heard  the 
lady  delivering  a  very  animated  lecture  to  her  lord  and  master  mmu 
something  which  he  had  done,  that  she  thought  should  have  lK‘eu  dune 
ditferently ;  to  all  this  he  listened  in  the  profoundest  sihaiee,  and  when 
she  t()o  was  silent,  he  o)H>ned  his  lips  and  8j)oke,  “  Now,  gotnl  sleep  to 
you,  my  dear.” 

‘  Portraits  and  descriptions  of  her  show  her  to  have  he(‘ii  a  pivttv, 
agreeable,  kind,  little  woman,  from  whom  really  it  eoidd  not  have 
l»een  so  disiigreeable  to  have  a  cuit4iin-lectur(‘.’ — Vol.  ii.  p.  oG. 

While  in  the  capital,  our  author  was  a  daily  visitor  at  the 
Senate  and  Assembly  of  R(‘presentatives,‘and  her  descri])tions  of 
the  leading  members  and  of  their  speeches  are  vivacious  and 
picturesque.  The  Comimnnise  Bill  was  under  discussion,  and 
the  excitement  of  all  parties  at  its  height.  Miss  Bnuner  avows 
ht*r  conviction  of  its  necessity,  yet  jxsserts  with  singular  incon¬ 
sistency,  that  she  would  ‘  rather  suffer  death  than  give  up  an  un¬ 
fortunate  slave  who  had  taken  refuge’  wdth  me.*  The  apjire- 
hension  of  ci\nl  w’ar  reconciled  her  to  what  she  admits  to  he  an 
outrageous  violation  of  common  humanity,  to  siiy  nothing  of 
Christian  principle. 

‘  Is  there,*  she  asks,  ‘at  this  moment,  an  altcTiiative  iMdweeu  this 
concessitui  and  civil  war  (  Clay  seems  to  consider  that  there  is  not. 
and  Daniel  Webstm*  seems  to  coincide  with  him,  thoe.gh  he  has  not,  as 
yt‘t,  expressed  himstdf  ojamly  on  Clay’s  Compromise  Pill. 

*  T  Indieve  that  Clay  makes  this  concession  i*eluct{intly,  and  that  he 
would  not  have  propostnl  it,  if  he  luul  n'garded  it  as  aurthing  inun* 
than  temjMirary,  if  his  ow  n  large  heart  and  his  sbitesmaii’s  eye  had  not 
convinctsl  him  that  the  time  is  not  far  distiint  wdien  the  noble  he4u1> 
imp\dse  of  the  South  will  im|H‘l  them  volunt:irily  to  a  nobler,  hunianer 
legislation  jis  regards  the  slave-question ;  and  that  urgeti  on  necessarily 
by  the  lil>enil  movement  of  liumanity,  aa  well  in  Eiiroja*,  as  in 
America,  the  New  World  wdll  rid  itself  of  this  its  greiitest  lie.’ — Ih 
p.  (iG. 

The  framer  of  the  Coniproniise  Bill  is  thus  described 

‘Henry  Chiy  Inis  liLs  s(‘at  against  the  wall,  to  the  right  of  the 
entramv,  is  always  there,  attentive,  lively,  following  the  discussion, 
throwing  in  mnv  and  then  a  w'ord,  and  not  iinfrtapiently  taking  hini* 
stdf  the  leail  in  it.  His  cheek  and  eye  hav(‘  a  ftwerish  glow',  his  voio* 
and  wonls  are  alw’ays  energ*tic,  iiigtHl  on  by  the  impulsiveness  of  the 
soul,  and  comj>cl  attention;  his  arguments  are  to  the  jmrjKJse.  striking. 
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jind  swmiiig  to  me  to  liear  tlie  stiimj)  of  strong  conviction,  ought  to 
produce  conviction  in  othci*s  ;  and  when  his  sti*ong  ivsounding  voict^ 
tliuuders  the  hattle-ciy  “  C(i/IJor)iUi'  (the  lj\st  syllable  of  which  he 
sounds  in  a  }H‘culiar  manner)  through  the  Senate,  amid  the  tight  for 
die  fmHlom  of  (/ulifornia,  then  they  feel  that  the  old  warrior  leiuls 
diem  forth  to  victory.’ — lb.  j)p.  04,  05. 

Amongst  various  distinguished  senators,  Daniel  Webster  is 
described  as  pre-eminent. 

‘  I  call  him,’  says  Miss  Hremer,  ‘a  colossus,  not  becausi*  T  see  in  him 
an  oveipowm  ing  intellectual  greatnes.s,  but  on  account  of  his  magni- 
tioeut  head  and  mas.sive  appearance,  altlanigh  he  is  not  a  large  tiguii‘, 
lUid  hecause  his  intluence  is  felt  sus  sometjiing  coh»ssal.  He  luus  been 
extn*niely  handsome,  }H>ss(*ssed  of  a  natur.il,  kingly,  dignity,  and  is 
dt‘Scrib(.Hl  JUS  having,  by  bis  mere  pr(‘S(‘nc(‘,  exercisi'd  an  almost  magiwd 
])()wer  over  human  mas.ses.  He  is  now'  above  sixty,  and  is  still  a 
handsome,  })oweiful  man,  although  yeai-s  ami  thought  st‘t;m  to  weigh 
u|K)n  him.  (>lay,  though  more  than  stwenty,  is  in  appearanci^  a  youth 
in  coiiiparisoii  with  Websttu*.  (^’lay  is  always  ready  to  lire  otf; 
Wehst(‘r  seems  to  didibrniite  enrefully  as  to  the  charging  of  Ids  piece 
before  he  applies  the  match.’ — lb.  pj>.  (IS,  (llh 


His  speech  on  tln^  Coinjn'omlsr  Bill  was  one  of  bis  greatest 
efforts.  It  did  all  that  bnman  genius  eoidd  (‘tfe(*t  to  advance  that 
measiue,  and  in  the  (‘xcited  stat(‘  of  American  feeling  was 
adduced  as  a  supiabuman  acbii'vcment.  We  regrid  to  aihl,  that 
its  moral  tone  was  intiidtidv  laaieath  tbt‘  occasion.  Scarecl  by 
the  danger  w  hich  tbn‘atenLMl  tln‘  Hit  ion,  the  orator  forgot  tin* 
higher  inten\sts  of  Innnanity.  He  w;us  (‘lo(|iient  on  behalf  of 
California  and  Utah,  but  bis  sjdrit  (piailed  ludbre  the  South, 
and  be  meanly,  and  in  manifest  ineonsisteiiey  with  tlie  ]>rofe8sions 
of  bis  life,  sought  to  buy  otf  its  vaporing  soils  by  surrendering 
their  slaves  to  bopedess  bmidage.  He  would  not  increjise  the 
Jirea  of  shivery,  but  was  willing  to  confirm  tln^  bondage  of  the 
three  millions  of  negroes  wlio  were  seattt*n‘d  over  the  existing 
States  of  the  Republic.  It  was  a  noble  oj>p(>rtunity,  basely  lost, 
— a  mean  .siieritiee  of  virtuous  eonsisteTiey,  and  of  permanent  fame 
to  tempor.ary  ])oj)ularity.  Tlu^  politician  wjus  more  apparent 
than  the  statt\sman, — the  party  ;mpirant  than  tin*  (*x|K>under  of 
eternal  rectitude,  llad  Webster  been  tnie  to  hims(df,  the  Ccmi- 
jtrornise  Hill  would  not  bavi‘  passed,  and  bis  memory,  now  that 
he  has  departed  luaiee,  w’ouhl  hav(^  b(‘i*n  cherished  with  an  admi¬ 
ration  and  hjve,  st*cond  only  to  that  ot  \\  ;Lshingt<ui.  But  be  was 
ambitious  of  the  ])resid(Uitship,  and,  th(*ref(U'e,  consented  to  sacri- 
hce  millions  f>f  bis  countr^'iiHUi  to  the  Moloeb  of  the  south.  H.ad 
his  bitterest  enemi(‘s  predicted  his  aposUicy — for  such  we  deem  it — 
a  thousand  voices  would  have  been  raiseil  in  his  defence,  and  no 
language  would  have  In^ai  tbouglit  sutficiently  strong  to  re])robate 
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the  calumny.  But  what  none  wouhl  have  believed  u\\  the  testi¬ 
mony  of  opponents,  Webster  established  by  iinlisputahle  tkis. 
He  ‘  l)egun  his  speech  calmly,  heavily  and  without  apjwivnt 
life.  Towards  the  end  of  the  s]>eech  his  cheek  bail  ac(|uired  tlie 
jijlow  of  youth,  his  figure  became  more  erect,  he  seenuMl  slender 
and  full  of  vivacity ;  ami  Jis  he  spoke  the  bust  concluding  words 
he  st»od  in  full  manly,  almost  A[X)llo-like  beauty,  in  the  midst  of 
that  fascinated,  listening  assembly;  stood,  still  calm,  without  any 
apparent  design,  but  as  if  reposing  himself  happy  and  free  in  the 
(piiet  grandeur  of  the  song  which  he  had  sung.’ 

‘  T  wall,  however,  now  tell  yon,’  says  Miss  Bremer,  ‘  tlh»  un]»ressioii 
protliKXHl  l)y  this  s|H‘ech.  1  never  witnesstnl  anything  which  more 
tiK)k  hold  upon  the  attt*ntion,  or  had  a  mort*  electrifying  etlect.  Amid 
the  profound  silence  w  ith  w  hich  he  w  as  listeniHl  to,  nay,  as  if  the  whole 
assembly  held  its  breath,  hui*st  forth  agiiii  and  agiin  tlniudei-s  of 
a])plause;  again  and  jigain  w^as  the  sj^eaker,  the  senator  from  Alabama, 
obliged  to  remind,  and,  finally,  very  severely  to  remind,  the  audiemv 
in  the  galleries,  that  it  was  forbidden  thus  to  give  expression  to  their 
applause.  With  every  new'  lightning-tlash  of  Webster’s  i‘loqueiKv 
hui*st  forth  anew  the  thunder  of  ajqdause,  w'hich  was  only  silenctnl  by 
the  desire  to  listen  yet  again  to  the  speaker.  From  this  fairly  eii- 
chanttHl  audience  1  turned  my  glance  to  one  countiamnce  w  hich  lK*aimHl 
w  ith  a  joy  so  warm,  so  pure,  that  I  could  not  do  otherw  ist*  than  sym- 
j)athise  in  the  liveliest  manner,  for  this  countenance  was  that  (»f 
Wehsti'r's  wife.  I  have  heard  it  said,  that  when  she  first  ln‘ard  her 
husband  speak  in  public  she  fainted ;  yet  she  looks  like  a  strong  and 
by  no  means  a  nervoiis  w  oman. 

‘  No  one  can,  even  in  the  elfect  which  it  produces,  foi-m  too  high  an 
idea  of  Webster’s  j>ower  iis  a  s})eaker;  of  tbe  classical  beauty  and 
stn*ngth  of  his  langinige,  or  the  power  and  deej)  inUmsity  of  voice  with 
which  he  uttei*s  that  b)  which  he  desires  to  give  strong  etftrt.’ — Ih. 
pp.  S4,  85. 

A  deeply  touching  anecdote  is  told  connected  with  the  origin 
of  the  tee-fotal  movement,  the  whole  of  which  we  would  gladly 
(juote,  but  that  its  length  forbids.  In  the  city  of  Baltimore  there 
was  a  family  of  the  name  of  Haw'kins,  greatly  reduced  by  the 
dnmkenness  of  the  father.  On  returning  from  tbe  scene  of  his 
<laily  canmsc',  he  was  frequently  too  int<^xicatt*d  to  reach  his 
home,  and  falling  on  the  .steps  must  have  ))erislu*d  of  cohl,  had  it 
not  been  for  a  little  daughter  Hannah.  His  poor  wife  was 
wearied  of  .striving  with  him,  but  his  young  chihl,  only  ten  ye^ 
of  age,  ‘watched  over  her  father,  and  devoted  to  himber  childish 
aft’t'ction.’ 

‘Such  W'as  his  life  for  a  long  time;  a  leugthemHl  chain  of  miseiy  and 
self-accusation,  internipted  meivh’^  by  fresh  debauch.  The  family  had 
hunk  iuU>  the  depth  of  jK>vei;ty,  and  «ich  succeetling  day  only  addctl 
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tlu’ir  (listrcs.-;.  Oiio  inoriiiii"  when  Hawkins,  ill  Lotli  in  Lody  and 
iiiiud,  jdU'r  the  cjironso  nf  tlu*  tbivgning  <lay,  awoke  in  hia  IhmI,  he 
(lesiml  Hannah,  jis  nsnal,  to  go  ont  and  get  him  some,  hraudy.  Hut 
the  girl  wonld  not  go.  She  In'songht  him  earnestly;  “  Dear  father,” 
she  sjiid,  “not  to-day — not  to-day,  deal’  father!”  and  she  wept  hittt'rly. 
The  father  in  t‘xtreme  ang(*r  hade  her  lea\’e  the  room. 

‘Ho  got  lip,  and  with  staggering  sU‘ps  eniwltMl  <lown  to  the  usual 
jihwx'.  Here,  in  the  meantime,  an  extniord inary  scene  had  occurred, 
one  wliich  it  is  ditRcult  to  explain,  excepting  hy  a  mysterious  and 
higher  intervention. 

‘The  drunken  connianions  were  already  then'  with  their  tille<l  glasses 
in  their  hands,  when  one  of  them  sai<l,  “  It  is  very  foolish  of  us  though, 
to  sit  here  ami  ruin  oui’selves  men*ly  for  the  goisl  of - 1”  mean¬ 

ing  the  master  of  the  jaihlic-house.  1'lu‘  othei’s  agreed. 

‘Some  one  of  them  said,  “Supinise  that  from  this  day  forth  we  were 
not  to  drink  another  drop!” 

‘One  word  led  to  another.  The  men  hastily  mmle  an  agreement 
and  drew'  np  a  pa]K'r,  in  w'hich  they  hound  themselves,  hy  oath,  to  a 
total  ahstinenci'  from  all  intoxicating  lupioi's. 

‘When  Hawkins,  therefore,  (‘iih'n'd  the  jmhlic-house,  he  was  met 
hy  his  companions  w  ith  the  t(‘mperance  pledgee  in  their  hands,  and  hy 
the  cry  from  jdl,  “Sign  it!  sign  it!” 

‘  Astonished,  overjKiw  en'd,  almost  heside  himself,  lu^  added  his  name 
to  that  of  the  others.  Without  having  stskt'^l  for  a  droj»  of  hnindy  he 
now  hasteiUHl  home,  jus  if  from  a  new'  soi-t-  of  c;irous(\  He  found  his 
wife  and  his  daughter  together.  He  threw'  himself  uj>on  a  chair,  and 
could  only  ejjwmlaU?, 

‘  “  It  is  done  !” 

‘  His  ])aleness  and  his  IxiwildercHl  asjM'ct  U'rriti(*d  them  ;  they  susked 
him  w'hat  he  had  done. 

‘  “  1  have  signed  the  pledge  !”  exclaimed  he  at  length. 

‘  Hannah  and  his  wife  thn'W'  themselves  ujion  liis  neck.  They  all 
Wept — teal's  of  a  new'  ilelight. 

*  It  was  from  this  point,  from  thissei'm*  in  the  puhlic-housii  that  th»^ 
movement  commenced  w'hich  has  sim^e  spread  itsi’lf  w'ith  lightning 
f;iK*i*<l  through  the  United  State,  carrying  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
human  heings  along  w'ith  it,  until  it  luis  grown  into  a  mighty  w'all,  a 
huhvark  against  dninki'iiness,  which  had  for  sonn*  tinier  Iw'gaii  to 
f^l»r(‘a<l  itw'lf  over  tlu^  land  like  a  swelling  tide,  hearing  along  w'ith  it  to 
destruction  Jh'I'sohs  of  all  classi's.’ — Ih.  pp.  1 1  l-ll.‘L 

We  should  he  gdad  to  extrac’t  largely  from  our  author’s  account 
of  many  of  the  institutions  and  ('oiuniunities  of  America  which 
witnessed,  as  also  her  ohservations  on  tin?  spl I'it-'nipjfliHjH  at 
Kjx'hester,  her  sketch  of  Niagara,  her  notices  of  some  Indian 
tribes  with  which  she  met,  and  of  various  religious  services  she 
attended.  Above  all,  wo  should  like  to  transfer  to  our  pages 
some  of  her  glow'ing  deliiu'ations  of  tln^  Americt'in  hoiu€y  in  which 
^he  has  graphically  painted  the  inner  life  of  the  Stokffj  and  thus 
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revealed  tlu*  basis  of  their  strength  ainl  virtues.  From  all  iliis, 
liowever,  we  must  abstain,  as  we  wish  to  direct  our  n  aders  to  an 


admirable  letter  (No.  .S7),  adtlressed  to  the  C^ueen  Dowager  oi 
Denmark,  every  sentence  of  which  merits  attention.  The  |)uwor 


of  genera lizatifui  evinced  throughout  this  letttT — in  fact,  a  cha|»ter 
— awakens  regret  that  Miss  Bremer  h;is  not  attempted  more  of 
the  same  kind.  We  would  readily  have  exchanged  many  pnires 
of  luT  volumes  for  the  more  jdiilosophical  and  consecutive*  views 
which  this  letter  jwopounds.  We  know  nothing  better  adapted 
to  convey  to  the  Euro})ean  intellect  an  accurat(‘  notion  t>f  the 
character  and  resources  of  America.  Her  })rogress  is  elearlv 
traced,  the  elements  of  her  true  greatness  are  unfolded,  her  dis¬ 
tinctive  character  is  })ointed  out,  her  legitinuiU*  vocation  an- 
nounce<l,  her  virtues  and  her  faults,  her  strength  and  her  weakness 
are  discdo.si‘d,  with  the  tenderness  and  the  subtlety  of  a  loviuj^^ 
and  intelligent  visitor.  The  following  extract,  descri}»tive  of  the 
progress  of  an  American  settlement,  from  the  solitary  hut  to  a 
large  city,  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  whole,  and  cannot  fail  to  interest 
the  reader : — 


‘  Tin*  trees  fall  before  the  ;ixe  along  the  banks  of  tlie  l  iver — and 
rivei*s  everywhere  abound  in  North  America — a  little  loghoiist*  i^5 
en'cteil  on  the  skirts  of  the  forest  and  the  banks  of  tin*  rivt'r;  a  woiiuiii 
stands  in  the  door-way  w  itli  a  little  chubby  child  in  her  anus.  The 
husband  Inis  dug  up  the  (‘arth  around  the  house,  and  planted  maize; 
Uyond,  grazt*  a  conpK*  of  fat  cows  and  stnni'  shet‘p  in  ihe  free,  iineii- 
cIo.simI  nn‘a<h»w-l;iiMl.  The  husl>and  tills  the  land  and  milks  the  cow.'*, 
ami  performs  the  w  hole  out-of-door  labour,  d'he  w  ife  remains  in  the 
honsi*,  and  takes  care  of  chihl  ami  home;  nor  can  anv  woman  do  it 
ln*tter.  'rin*  clcanlini'ss  and  order  of  her  jK*r.son  art*  rclleetcd  by  every¬ 
thing  within  the  house.  No  neater  nor  more  excellent  home  can  In* 
found  on  the  face  of  the  caiih  than  that  of  the  American  woman,  even 
of  the  poore.st.  No  wonder  that  the  husband  is  haj>py  w  ithin  it;  that 
tlie  American  knows  few  other  pleasures  than  those  that  he  tinds  in 
his  home,  no  other  goal  of  bliss  on  I'nith  than  that  of  possessing  a  g<K)d 
wife — a  gmxl  liome! 

‘  Tin*,  log-house  has  been  eivcted  in  the  forest,  and  not  far  from  it  are 
erected,  in  the  siime  way,  two  or  thri*e  other  log-houses ;  they  all  are 
furnished  with  excellent  lu'ds,  and  there  always  lu^  on  the  shell  a  Ilihle, 
a  hymn-book,  ami  some  other  religious  bo(»ks.  A  litth*  fui  thei'  otl  stands 
a  somewdiat  larger  log-house,  whei'c  a  dozen  or  two  childrt'n — the  halt- 
wild  ottspring  of  the  wilderness  are  asseinbh*<l.  This  is  the  school. 
The  rot>m  is  ]MK>r,  and  w  ithout  furniture ;  but  the  walls  are  w vend 
with  iinn>s  of  all  j»{\rts  of  the  globe,  ami  in  the  hands  of  the  chihln'ii 
an*  lKK)ks  which  pres^*nt  tlu*rn  with  views  over  the  whole  world,  and 
reatling-lHH»ks  which  contain  the  noblest  peai  ls  of  litemtiire,  in  i^i'a- 
giaphs,  short  essays,  narratives,  poc‘in.s,  lite.  Anon  other  houses  spring 
up;  si>me  of  framed  timber,  some  of  stone;  they  become  more  and 
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ornaiuontiil  ;  tlu'V  surround  tliomsrlvt's  with  fruit-trcos  and 
flowers;  yon  sei^  a  cliapol  of  wood  arising;  at  the  siiine  time  with  the 
wooden  houses;  hut  when  tlie  stone  houses  eoiue,  tliere  come  also  a 
stone  church  and  a  states-house.  The  fields  around  are  covered!  with 
hanests;  flocks  and  hei’ds  increast*,  and  before  loin'  you  behold  one 
or  two  sttam-boats  advancin*'  up  the  river;  they  li('-to  at  the  new- 
*)mildinp<;  they  purchase  ware's  and  cattle,  and  leave  newsj>aj)ei-s  behind 
them.  In  two  or  three  yeai*s.  there  is  here  a  litth'  city  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  souls  ;  motherly  women  institute  Sunday-schools  in  the  church, 
and  assemhle  the  little  children  to  instruct  them  in  Christianitv,  and 
••stahlish  an  sisylum  for  orphaiUMl  little  ones.  Shoj)s  sjirin^  up  at  the 
sjime  time  with  the  school  and  the  church,  and  they  constitute,  toj;;e- 
tlier  with  the  ju’intin^-press  and  the  sti*t«*s-housi*,  the  ensign  of  the 
Anglo-Amerie;in ;  and  wherever  he  plants  this,  thence  retreats  the 
nnl  man,  now  almost  without  n'sistance,  with  his  wigwam  and  his 
subjected  wonu'n,  and  goes  to  light  his  fires  fai’ther  off  in  the  wilder- 
iu‘jss.  He  knows,  by  ex})erience,  that  the  new  ert'ctions  which  he 
iK'holds  will,  within  a  <(uarter  of  a  century,  become  a  gn ‘at  city  with  its 
lifty  thousand  inhabitants,  or  more*,  aiul  that  the  whole  region  round 
alMMit  will  1m*  full  of  a  ]>eo])le  alike  potent  in  war  as  in  |M*aceful  civili¬ 
zation.’ — Vol.  iii.  ]»]). 


In  disiui.ssing  these  volumes,  w(?  teinler  Miss  Bremer  and  her 
Kngli.sh  translator  our  thanks  for  flu*  jdt'asure  derived  from  tbeir 
pt'nisid.  1’heir  contents  .are  very  various,  and  the  views  e.xpressed 
occjusionallv  did’er  from  our  own.  It  would  be  stranire  w(*re  it 


not  so,  and  we  v.astly  juefer  the  healthful  tone  which  generally 
pervades  (la*  >vork  to  a  verbal  agret'iiu'nt  with  any  forms  of  e.\- 
pression  which  we  should  adopt.  Those  of  our  readers  who  recur 
to  tin*  volumes  themselves  will  share  the  jdeiusure  we  have  so 
largely  dcrivol  from  their  penisid. 


Art.  I. — Memoira  of  the  Life  and  ff'rltimjs  oj  Julia  l*i/c  Smith,  D.l).^ 

LL.!).,  F.Ji.S.,  FJr.S.,  Late  Thcolmjieal  TiUur  of  the  Old  CoUeije, 
I/oinertun.  Jiy  John  Medway.  8vo.  pp.  xvi. — 047.  London  : 
♦Jackson  and  W'alford.  18.5.4. 


M  e  can  truly  s.ay  that  tin?  ‘  want  of  experience  or  practice  in 
writing  for  the  ]>res.s,’  which  Mr.  Medw.iy  acknowh'ifgeH  in  his 
]>reface  to  thest*  memoins,  has  not  prevented  his  |»roducing  a 
Volume  which,  for  the  excellence  of  its  .‘irrangemeiit,  the  fulness 
ef  its  information,  the  vjilue  of  the  reflections  it  contains,  .and  the 
juin*  .stn  am  of  light  in  w  hicli  it  exhibits  the  profound  and  attrac¬ 
tive  (pialities  of  its  greatly  honoured  subject,  is  w'orthy  of  a  com- 


niandiii;;  j>l;MV  in  tip* CMiristiai^  lileralurn  ni  Kiij^laiul.  \Vc 
carefully  read  it,  with  an  interest  rarely  <*<|nalied,  and  are  well 
persuaded  that  ‘  this  particular  life  will  not  have  been  wntten, 
as  the  reid  life  wjus  most  surely  n(»t  lived,  in  vain.’  1'he  srlmhiy 
will  find  in  it  a  fine  example  td’  diligence,  energy,  and  jM-r- 
severance,  beginning  in  early  childhood,  developt‘d,  under  many 
discouragements,  until  the  seventy -sixth  year  of  a  constantly 
Jictive  coursi*,  and  hallowed  at  every  step  by  the  devoutness  of 
heart  which  habitually  consecrated  an  nncommonly  rich  acen- 
nuilation  of  exact  and  varied  learning  to  the  service  of  an  t  ver- 
present  Mt\ster.  The  Chridiaii  Mieccr  will  be  edifi(*d  hy  the 
manifest  tokens  of  a  most  exalted  spirituality  vivifying  the 
severest  studies,  difiiising  the  serenity  and  beauty  of  a  lieavc'nly 
temper  over  the  commonest  occurrences  of  daily  life,  and  con¬ 
trolling,  by  pecidiarly  scrupulous  conscientiousness,  the  impulse^ 
of  a  susceptible  and  impetuous  nature.  To  niutlstci's  the 
G()f<)}€l — in  whatever  church — we  venture  t(»  expt‘ct  that  the 
volume  will  be  a  favourite  closet  com})anion,  teaching  tluan 
such  lessons  as  oidy  wisdom  so  matured,  and  piety  so  eminent 
could  have  inculcated:  exem})lifying,  as  it  does,  tin*  happy 
union  of  singular  gentleness  of  spirit  with  gn^at  ]iow(‘r  ot 
intellect,  and  dignity  of  principh?;  and  the  not  l(‘ss  happy 
union  of  fretHlom  in  discussing  human  ojnnions,  on  all  (pies- 
tions,  with  awful  reverence  for  the  Divine  Ch)S])el,  and  a  dt‘cply- 
felt  jK?rce})tion  of  ]M*rsonal  obligation  to  reveah'd  grace.  It 


will  be  seen  l>y  every  thoughtful  read(‘r,  that  tlu*  thc'ological 
convictions  of  the  Homerton  divine  were  neither  rashly  fonnc<i 
nor  lijistily  abandone<i,  and  held  with  a  tenacious  grasp  only  when 
they  were  based  on  the  widest  investigation,  and  Inraust*  they 
were  rooted,  so  to  speak,  in  the  very  eh*numts  of  his  s])iritual, 
JUS  well  as  his  intelh'ctual,  miture.  The  tenderness  of  his  jitfcc- 
tions  appears  not  to  luive  lu'en  for  Ji  moment  injured  hy  the 
activity  of  his  in(|uisitive  propensity.  Nor  did  tin*  fortitude 
of  his  thinking  relax  umhT  the  wjirmth  of  his  soft(‘r  emotions. 
His  unwejiried  caution,  while  exjimining,  gjive  ji  kind  of  autho¬ 
rity  to  his  subseejuent  boldness  in  jivowing,  juid  his  counige  in 
defending,  wluit  he  intelligentlv  believed  to  Ik*  true.  He  tol- 
lowed  the  lights  of  science  without  bt'ing  djizzled.  He  eoidly 
weighed  the  judgments  of  criticism,  without  either  sjicriticing  ins 
inde]xmdence  or  arr(»gating  to  himself  su]HTior  discernment. 
Pure  as  he  wjus  in  his  monils,  punctiud  to  his  engagements,  pro- 
luse  in  his  charities,  and  encompjussed  through  life  by  an  ever- 
widening  circle  of  sincere  julmirers  and  stnmgly  attached  friends, 
we  find  no  traces  of  that  proud  humility  which  clothes  the  sell- 
righteous  as  a  garment.  Endowed  with  remarkjible  <piirkness. 
vitulity  of  apprehension,  his  benevolent  candour  was  more 


„maVs  ,.m.  «r  I'VK  »»"■" 

to  ;i  -legive  s>'l'l';"‘  "  '"‘"’Titivi's  tin-  iviit  suMimity  of  tl.e  man 
If  at;S  S‘t.'.  l.av.-  ooncoalo.1  itself  xvitluml  the  cou- 

Susnes.s  of  havino  j«'y 

Sucli  IS  tlu!  estiinate  hk  the  facts  related 

More  us.  The  evidence  o  .  ;  to  the  hlooraiiher  to 

throughout  the  voluuu.  It  i.  .  .....ressiou— fainter,  indeed, 

1  tluit  his  ‘attenii.t  to  ,.resc;rve  n  ,„,,.tal  and 

th-iii  the  long  cherished  one  n  •  .a,v„ys 

,,,01-al  ivorth,  not  otteii  i^yes.  a  very  suc- 

directed  to  the  same  lug  i  j  1  ^'ers  of  his  work  will  agiee 

eessfiil  one;  and  we  hop.'  V'-'V"  a,,,,,  ....riietuated  is  as 

with  us  in  thinking  that  the  jp,.  yevereiice  which 

true  to  the  original  as  is  ion  J  .  teiwher. 

such  a  piiiiil  could  not  hut  chei  s  t  .  tiviiueiit 

As  editors  of  a  review  to  win  h^l h. 

coiitrihiitor  during  a  langi  '  „f  l,is  productions  ni 

-ive  special  attention  to  ‘‘''y,  shown  coiisiderahle 

,^„y,«_the  more  so.  .^s  M  •  .,;,,..,,,i„„;,lly  giving  extracts 

interest  lu  enunier.itiuj;  '  vn,,in  ot  tin*  ‘  I'^eleotic  Ueview 

from  them.*  His  aeeount  ot  the  )  ,„i,.rs,  now  that  it  has 

will,  we  trust,  not  he  imacceptahle  to  its  u ,  ,,, 

’  - -  —  1  .  ii...  ♦’.Hl.iwuitr  •. —  1.  I'f  * 


iVm,  _ .  -  -  -  _ _ ^  ^ 

*  Dr.  Smith's  ciru’f  (in'«rory's  KcoiHuny  <>» 

view  of  'flu',  hife.  of  Ci  t-crl  '  'p,-';;,-.;,,!,,  ..t  M-mI.t,.  IMalosopl-.v. 

Nalurc  FAl>liii»i'.l  ioxl  ."’''""‘'"'.‘mIc,  .  Dr  I’licsllv's  N.)lcs  llw  N'r'l’l''" 
IMD.  :i.  (Ill till' loUowiui;  .M'.o-  ';  .i.  ,  i;, „r  Isicictois.  t. 

1.  Dr.  l'ii.'sllv-s  M.'iiioirs.  ^  ^  •.'s.  S.  Itrviii.  on  '  I'''”. 

(irtfk  (Iriiiii.iiiir.  i^-  Tn  r  ''Viiliii'M  Uic'io'S''' a'”' li  'n.',. 
Minliv.  tt  Alton  (Miirk.'V  Uitli-iSi;ai>  >  ,i,..  (ir.-ck  Artii'l';-  li.  »; 

hiirs  llcvoitiliis.  11.  ''''''V,''’"rrs(aiiiciit.  Ft  ''iT  I'l  . I,. X 


rxiMmmtnl  n,,.  i»n,tcst;ints  m  nm  - 

.Vilvorsuriii.  IX.  tin'  l-.'rs,'.'.it.o.>  1  »  1;;;’,,,,^^.  ,  ,..lr,-w  toll.  • 

(ISUi).  lit.  On  Itc ‘n'pnini  hinis,n.i,.i.  -  .jj  Die  l.ansiniiii 

•>1.  Memoirs  mill  Uem.niis  '  "^V'l ' ,  ,  :!1.  Tlieol"t:iinisof  (teriiiinii. 

IVrsoeiilioiis.  l!:i.  (ireek  mill  '''"s''"  '  Divines,  it.  KnssHl  s  \\  orks 

a.-..  Itrelseliiieiiler's  '  niilieiit nm  ol  I  ^  ^ Duke. 

of  the  Iteformers.  "iT-  ’  '“"'I'Lrsoii  ih.  Slieinianl’s  Iti"'”’  i 

Clianieter  of  the  tile,  I’rolessor  V  ^  111.  Kohiiisoii  s  (.reek  .  1 

Christ imiilv.  :in.  'ftc  im  ieii  It!-  j  ,; 

Kiiclish  Li  xieou  for  the  New  >' '''j'.""  V...1  Siilijei  ls.  IH- l  “ 

;i;i:  Dr.  haul  CariH'uleVs  Xerinoiis  im  ,,  „|  only  Or" 

of  Ihuseal-s  'fhoiiolits.  _  :15.  ^  ..vU  himself  llenrj'  I'.ilwarils,  1  li.D., 

iiam’s,  severelv  ehast isiiijl .a  w ' 

U.,  F.U.!it.,’F.A.S.,  r.S.A.,  &c.  .Vc. 
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MEDWAY  S  T.IFE  OF  DR.  JOHN  PYE  SMITH. 


I)e(‘n  in  oxistence  nearly  iinlt  n  century,  and  is  lionourtMl  with  a 
larj^er  amount  of  public  coutidence  than  at  any  former  pt  riul: _ 


‘  Hetwofii  the  aj)|>earin^  of  the  tii*st  and  seeund  (‘ditioiis  ut*  tho 
*  liettei-s  t<»  Ih'lshain,’  tlu*  *  FVlt^jtic  Keview’  was  st;irti‘d,  of  wliioh,  as  it 
was  to  h(‘  issinsl  monthly,  the  tii-st  nuinhor  came  out  in  JamiaiT, 
180a.  Whetlier  Air.  l\e  Smith  took  an  active  j>ait  in  the  prolimi- 
nary  arrani^einents  cannot  now,  jK'rliaps,  he  asceiTaimsl :  the  ju-iilm- 
hility  Ls,  tliat  he  did,  both  fn»m  his  }K)sition  and  learning,  and  also 
from  Ids  one  of  the  earliest  contrihutoi  s  to  the  work.  For  some 

years  aftt*r  the  commencement  of  the  lli‘vit‘w,  it  was  conduettMl  on  a 
prinei|de  of  compromise,  which  involved  the  maintenance  «>f  neiitralitv, 
lioth  on  the  jMdnts  of  difference  bet wtvn  Churchmen  and  1  >is.s(.‘ntt*rs, 
and  on  tho.si*  also  which  .separat(‘d  tlie  Wesleyan  laxly  iVoni  other 
Nonconformists  holding  C.^ilvinistic  sentiments.  F rom  the  vci  v  tUrided 
ca.st  of  Air.  Fye  Smith’s  convictions  on  each  of  tlu‘  subjects  thus  j>laecd 
under  an  inhu-dict,  if  he  prej)ariHl  articles  for  tlu*  ‘  Fch'ctic'  he  would 
have  to  confine  himself  to  works  which  did  not  toucli  cither  u|KUi 
mdesiastical  |Mdity  oi*  the  (controverted  doctriims  ;  and  acconlin^lv  we 
find  that,  whih*  this  compact  lasUnl,  his  attention  as  a  reviewei'  was 
dii'ccti'd  chi(*fly  to  j>hiloloj;y  and  natural  ]ddlosophy,  with  an  aitiele 
occjusionally  on  biography.’ — p.  14o. 


For  a  ^(‘ut  many  years  the  principle  of  compromist'  on  wliich 
the  R(‘view  was  conducted  at  first  lias  b('(‘n  abandoned,  and  the 
only  (piestion  to  which  it  is  not  op(*n,  is  that  which  dividi's  Ncui- 
confonnist  churches  on  the  subjects  and  the  mode*  of  baptism. 

l\(Munnn<j  to  the  mmnoirs,  we  may  observe,  that  to  many 
]u‘rsons  it  will  be  a  matter  of  re^et,  as  it  is  to  the  author,  that 
so  little  has  been  left,  in  the  present  instance,  of  ‘the  eomnu'iita- 
ries  which  individuals,  distini;uished  for  tahmts,  jiiety,  or  remark- 
abh*  fortuiu's,  have  oiven  to  their  cont(*mporari(*s,  or  luMpuathed 
to  posterity  of  their  own  affairs  and  tlu‘  tinu*s  in  which  lu*  livtal. 
That  Or.  Smith  Wius,  in  the  early  ])art  of  his  life,  deeply  sen- 
sibh*  of  tin*  value  of  such  mat(‘rials,  is  manif(‘st  in  the  vtTy  first 
review  w  hich  he  wrote*  for  the  first  numb(*r  of  the  ‘  FA'hrtie;’  and 
we  entirely  sympathize  with  Mr.  Meehvay  in  his  r(‘tlections  on  a 
juissage  which  he  ([uotes  from  that  review’ : — 


‘flow  much  mi^jjht  he  have  told  us  of  himstdf,  in  regard  to  all  tlio 
pjuticulai's  here  mi'iitioiUHl.  What  an  cxamjde*  of  studies  can  iinl  eii, 
and  of  lar^c  and  aivuratc  attainments  madt*,  in  the  face  of  a  constant 
prt‘.ssure  of  difficulty!  AVhat  were*  his  methods?  And  how  did  la* 
j^ain  and  str(‘n;jjtht*n  that  Chri.stian  character  which  was  far  nunr  ran* 
and  illustrious  than  his  learnin*;?  Surely  there  was  much  in  tlu*s(' 
things  and  in  tlu  ir  manifold  ndations,  which  mioht  havt*  Ikm*!!  made 
kmnvn  with  ]>roj>riety  andlH*netit.  His  (pialitii'ations  tor  ti'llin;'  tlie  ston 
ot  his  life  wen*  tlu*se — ^t*at  exactnes.s  of  sclf-obsi'rvation  a  spirit  of 
penet nit iug  analysis  into  motivt*s  — severity  rather  than  undue  lenienc> 
in  di'alino  with  the  evidence  of  con.sciuusness — a  memory  always  to  1^ 
trust (xl  tor  facts — a  110(111  ket'iilv  alive  to  every  incident  which,  in  tht 
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iTtn>sj>ect  of  the  jwust,  might  serve  to  awaken  ]K‘niteiKV  or  gratitude — 
jukI  a  style  clear,  strong,  unsparing,  ever  more  rt*ady  to  he  usimI  in 
jwrtraying  his  own  defects  than  those  of  othei’s.  On  the  other  sitle, 
them  would  he  an  intenst^  <lett«tation  of  all  thost'  devices  of  an  unscru¬ 
pulous  egotism,  which  cares  not  for  self-ex }K)suiv  if  it  can  hut  attniot 
uotice.  He  woidd  not,  he  could  m)t,  havt»  written  for  display  in  any 
slia|>e  or  8enst^  IiuIixmJ,  the  gnnit  prohahility  is,  that  a  sensitive  appre¬ 
hension  l(*st  he  shoidd  h<*  hetraved  into  this,  was  the  stx;ret  of  his  strict 
reserve  res|K*cting  himself.  If  the  thought  t»f  preparing  memoriiUs  of 
his  life  ever  occurred  to  him,  it  only  aro.se  to  1k^  unceremoniously  dis¬ 
missed  hy  his  vigilance;  like  a  phantom  which  ciudd  have  no  })ower 
over  him  even  for  an  instant,  unless  it  chanced  to  trouble  him  in  his 
dreams.  Henct*,  on  his  retirement  to  (iuihHoid,  when  the  close*  of  jdl 
his  public  sei  vices  left  him  at  liberty  to  ]u*ovidt;  oetuipation  acc(»rding 
to  his  own  tast<%  he  is  known  to  have  thought  of  lH*ginning  a  ctuir.se  of 
ehiasical  I’eading;  hut  either  fitun  tlie  tem|K‘r  of  his  mind,  or  from  a 
settled  pur)M>se,  he  never  took  u}>  the  idea  of  Inn'orning  his  own  biogra¬ 
pher; — nay,  scaretdy  could  hints  ht*  obtained  from  him  having  any 
iutiiimU;  ivlation  to  his  |Mi.st  life.  In  the  ab.sence,  therefore,  of  atlvan- 
tages  which  might  have  lHic‘n  smired  from  such  a  work  from  such  a 
l)t‘U,  it  may  nut  jKU’haps  be  ditlicult  to  profit  from  the  examjdt^s  of  his 
imobtrusive,  expressive;  silence.' — j>p.  1  Hi,  1  17. 


None  of  our  readers  will  appreciate  so  well  as  the  author  biiu- 
stdt,  the  kind  of  feeling  with  which  we  aibl  another  observation. 
Highly  as  W’e  value  his  work,  we  cannot  escapt*  the  r(‘Collection 
that  it  is  writt(*n  by  one  who  has  been  accu.stoined  to  regard  the 
subject  of  bis  ‘  Memoirs’  with  a  revt'ivnt  and  affectionate  con- 
s(’iousn(‘ss  of  great  disjiarity,  .so  that  it  is  not  a  judgment  ol  the 
tutor’s  powers,  attaiument.s,  and  character,  by  a  man  who  could 
justly  feel  him.stdf  to  be  on  the  same  level  with  him,  at  any  .sUige 
of  his  life.  \\  e  are  not  guilty  of  the  absurdity  of  finding  fault  with 
the  author,  or  with  his  work  ;  but,  in  th(^  spirit  of  his  own  ivgret, 
in  the  for(‘g(ung  citation,  w(*  an;  r(*tlecting  on  tin?  disadvantage 
under  whicli  we  labour  for  want  of  such  sketches  as  one  can 
easily  imagine  to  have  b(*(*n  giv<?n  l>y  persons  .standing  in  a 
different  relation,  and  unrestraiin‘<l  by  the  feelings  so  appropriate 
to  that  ndation  in  the  pre.s(*nt  instance. 

J  he  family  comn'xions  of  Dr.  Smith  are  thus  explained  at  the 
J>eginning  of  the  volume: — 


‘The  nuiU*rnal  and  piiti'rnal  ancestoi’s  of  the  s\d>j<x?t  of  this  iin'inoir 
'vere  n»tivt*s  of  Yorkshire.  To  begin  with  the  mat<*rnal  side — the 
name  of  Pyii  may  Ik*  tr;u*ed  in  tin*  pal  ish  ivgistersof  thet<>wn  of  L<‘<m1s, 
from  the  days  of  the  (‘omiiumwealth  «Iown  to  the  (?ommenreim*nt  of 
tlie  cighU‘enth  century.  Three  ]s*i*sonH  of  the  Christian  and  suniamc 
of.lohn  l*ye,  who  aix*  (^nb'nsl  as  having  lived  in  Vicar  Ijane,  are  su|»- 
to  have  belongcMl  to  successive  generations  of  the  same  family. 
1  hey  Were  ju’uluibly  engagwi  in  the  woollen  manufacture,  fur  which 
■Dxxls  lias  bt*en  long  celebrat»*d, 
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‘  Wlirn  tlio  hist  of  tliiw  died,  in  1711),  lie  loft  t  wo cliiMivn,  John 

and  Mary.  Tho  son  lH*<*ani('  a  consjrepjjitional  ininisU'r,  and  was  fioiu 
174*)  to  ids  dontli  in  1773,  jwistor  of  the  chnreh  at  the  Nether  OliajHM 
in  the  town  of  ShetH(‘ld.  The  widow  of  this  Rev.  Jolm  Pye  survive<i 
him  very  many  yt'aiN;  and  not  havinj^  chihlnai  of  her  own,  she  took  a 
dei*p  intercut  in  the  jnn*snitsand  j>rogn*ssof  .Kdui  IVe  Smith,  to  whom 
she  was  grejitannt,  and  whost?  baptismal  name  was  a  ]>leasing  memorial 
of  her  dejMirtt*d  hnshand. 

‘Mary  Rye,  sist4*r  of  the  ]>nslor  at  ShetHehl,  was  married  to  Mr. 
.loseph  Shejird,  hy  whom  she  had  a  nnmeroiis  family.  Om*  (»f  her 
daughters,  Martha,  )>ecame  the  w  ife  of  Mr.  John  Smith  and  tlie  mother 
of  the  sid>ject  of  this  memoir.  A  sister  of  Mi*s.  Smith,  RIkvIh*,  married 
Mr.  Matthew  TallM)t,  of  L(*eds, — a  gentleman  of  some  eeeentrieitv,  of 
high  eharaeter  and  “great  h*arning,*’  wddch  he  a]»plied  to  the  elueida- 
tion  of  the  sei  ijdures.  A  danght(‘r  of  Mr.  Talhot  luvaine  the  wife  of 
the  late  hslward  Raines,  Ks(|.,  M.R.  for  the  borough  of  L(m*(Is  from 
1834  to  1841.  Thus  the  late  Mi*s.  Baines  and  Dr.  Rye  Smith  were 
fii*st  e^uisins. 

‘Mr.  John  Smith's  aneestoix,  tbi*  several  generations,  W'ere  fainicM-s; 
b\it  he  aj)|>(‘ai‘s  to  have  early  turmnl  his  attention  to  trade, — settling  in 
Shetlield,  fii*st  as  a  gi*oe(‘r,  and  afterw'ards  becoming  a  Iniokstdler,  a 
business  which  he  earriiHl  on  until  his  death.  In  a  LettcT  of  1  SilN, 


writbm  by  one  who  had  knowui  the  family  for  foi*ty  yeai*s,  this  passage 
(k-cuin: — “Dr.  Smith's  father  was  a  noU'd  bookstdler,  in  Angel-stnvt, 
Slmtlield,  and,  like  other  booksellei-s,  had  his  ])artialities  to  works  of  a 
certain  ehiss,  with  whieh  Ids  shop  and  warehouse  aboumhul,  though 
gemnid  literature*  was  no  strangm*  among  his  stores.  His  was  almost 
the  only  shop  in  Shetlield  w'orth  visiting  foi*  classical  authoi's,  Ditin 
or  (,fnH*k  divinity,  and  good  old  Knglish  writei’s,  esjH‘cially  of  the  age 
of  th(^  Ruritans  ainl  Nonconformists,  of  whmn  and  their  works  In^  had 
an  extensive  knowledge*,  of  which  he  wjis  very  communicative*,  espi^Mally 
to  ministei-s.  This  made  his  com])any  very  agreeabh^  and  protitablc.” 

‘The  ('hildren  of  this  marriage  of  the  Shetlield  bookseller  with 
Martha  Sheard  weie  four  daughUa*s  and  a  son.  Of  the  daughh‘i*s,  the 
laU^st  surviving  ilitnl  in  1837.  The  son,  John  Ryk  Smith,  wIuksi*  his- 
t<n’v  is  now  to  1k>  tletjulcd,  was  born  May  2e7th,  1774,  in  a  house  whieh 
wa.s  long  iigo  pulled  down  to  w  iden  that  part  of  the  tow  n  of  Shetlield.  — 
pp.  1-3. 


The  early  life  oi'  I’ye  Siidtli  is  more  tully  detailod  in  this 
Volume  than  in  most  other  hiograpldes.  ‘  At  the  agt*  ot  tive 
he  dt‘clared  liimself  a  man  ;  and,  therefore,  in  his  style  ot 
“  ]aitting  away  ehildisli  things,”  he  /Jan/ycr/  n  knife  info 
It  is  iiru  m,  tints  throw  ing  it  tiside  as  a  toy  w  liieh  no  lunge* 
comported  w  ith  his  sense  of  maturity.’  His  amusements  were  in 
the  lKM>ks  amid  which  lie  w'a«s  honi.  Books,  not  living  teachers, 
were  his  instructors.  The  only  master  to  whom  he  is  kiio"'i* 
to  have  refern*d  was,  in  a  letter  written  in  his  seventy-tilth 
year,  to  one  of  whom  he  saysj  referring  to  his  handwriting,  i 
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rather  think  it  was  taught  mo  by  iMr.  Closes  Eadon.’  Tliough 
rertainlv  not  educated  with  a  view  to  any  of  tin*  learned  pro¬ 
fessions,  ius  tliey  continue  to  be  called,  when  ten  or  twelve  years 
old  he  received  lessons  in  Latin  from  his  ])astor,  his  father’s  inti¬ 
mate  friend,  in  return  for  ‘  a  regular  at  the  few  periodicals 
of  that  day.’  As  he  was  often  sent  on  errands,  he  might  be  seen 
hv  the  wayside  poring  over  his  book.  On  one  occasion,  being 
puzzled  with  his  ‘  Virgil,’  he  threw  the  volume  on  the  floor,  and 
kicked  it  almost  to  pieces.  Thenceforward,  we  are  told,  the 
passionate  boy  was  able  to  control  his  feelings  by  his  judgment 
Between  his  twelfth  and  sixteenth  years,  he  had  formed  tht^ 
hahit  of  kee])ing  note-books, — six  of  which  remain.  In  these 
are  reconled  the  books  he  read,  extracts,  and  criticisms,  indicating 
the  strong  bent  of  his  mind  towards  classical  and  bibliographical 
learning,  the  indomitable  perseverance,  and  the  ‘passion  for 
accuracy,’  which  continued  to  the  Ijist,  and  the  fulness  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  the  fearlessness,  and  the  fairness  which  were  among  his 
most  noted  characteristics.  At  sixteen  he  was  apprenticed  to  his 
father  as  a  bookseller,  bookbinder,  and  stationer.  Not  long  after, 
his  intelligent  and  pious  parents  had  the  joy  of  beholding  the 
signs  of  that  conversion  of  heart  to  God,  for  which  they  had 
prayed  and  waited,  and  which  they  well  knew  was  an  indispen¬ 
sable  (pialification  for  that  work  in  which  they  could  not  but 
hope  to  see  their  only  son  employed.  The  transition  to  the  new 
life  was  so  decided  in  his  own  consciousness  that  he  thought  of  it 
with  adoring  praise  to  God.  Its  reality  was  the  secret  of  his 
preservation  from  those  speculative  extravagances  into  which  a 
mind  so  daring  and  so  free  was  most  likelv  to  have  fallen. 

hew  men,  we  presume,  cherish(*d  an  etpially  humbling  recol¬ 
lection  of  de])endence  on  the  grace  of  God.  It  was  the  devoutness 
of  his  heart — his  vital  ])erce]>tion  of  the  great  tniths  of  the  gos])el 
as  spiritual  realities  full  of  ])ower — that  guided  the  activity  of  his 
intellect,  keeping  it  within  due  limits,  and  checking  whatever 
tendencies  there  might  be  to  confound  the  authority  of  personal 
judgment  with  that  of  divine  teaching.  We  know  of  no  axiom 
of  theological  science  more  obviously  essential  to  the  right  appn^- 
ciation  of  revealed  truth  than  that  which  insists  on  relUfiouH  as 
well  as  intellectual  prerecpiisites  and  habits.  Men  of  enlarged 
niind,  sound  judgment,  and  varied  scholarshi[>,  have  failed  to  see 
things  as  the  apostles  siiw  them,  because  they  wanted  the  spiritual 
•s<*nse  of  weakness,  sinfidness,  and  liability  to  error,  which  pro¬ 
duces  humility  of  heart,  and  urges  the  impiirer  to  pray  as  well 
to  study.  In  saying  so,  wo.  shall  not  be  suspected  of  a  vulgar 
contempt  for  learning,  or  of  the  enthusiastic  crassitude  which 
t>erverts  the  language  of  scripture  to  the  disparagement  of  the 
only  faculties  we  have  for  the  disceniment  of  any  tnith  ;  yet  we 
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cannot  let  the  op]x)rtunity  escajx'  of  strongly  pressing  the  exain])le 
of  a  inan  whose  successful  application  ol  high  powers  largely 
cultured  to  the  study  of  theology  was  so  pre-eminently  that  of 
lowliness,  contrition,  an<l  loving  tnist  in  a  Father  always  pre.seiu 
with  him.  What  a  contniat  does  this  example  afford  to  the 
rashness,  flippancy,  ostentatious  display  of  erudition  misiipplied, 
and  arrogant  jussumption  of  superiority  to  prejudice,  which  s(» 
often  revolt  the  ( ’hristian  mind  in  the  ])roductions  of  men  st*t  up 
as  teachers  of  mankind  in  the  awfully  momentous  concerns  that 
relate  to  their  ettTiial  welfare  I 

That  Pye  Smith’s  earliest  j)re})arations  for  the  calling  in  which 
he  spent  so  many  years  were  deejdy  imbued  with  the  Christian 
8j)irit  is  manifest  in  the  brief  memorials  of  private  stdf-conimu- 
nion  which  his  biogra])her  has  co])ied,  as  well  jus  in  his  letters  of 
that  period,  wdiich  have  luippily  been  j)reservtHl.  Htdbre  he  went 
to  college,  ht)  hejird  of  the  missionjii*y  ])roject  which  sent  Carey 
to  India  in  I7ll*l;  and  in  a  modest  letter  to  the  Rev.  John 
Faw'ctdt,  he  inclosed  Ji  sum  of  money,  collecttsl  by  young  ])ersons 
jussocijited  with  himself  in  Mr.  Brewer’s  congregation,  ‘  for  the 
benefit  of  the  mission  to  Bengjil.’ 

His  spirituality  and  his  benevolent  regjird  for  lu^jitlaui  initions 
did  not  prevent  his  sup] dying  the  place*  of  his  now  venenihle 
friend  Montgomerv,  in  conducting  the  Sheffield  ‘  Iris.’  while  the 
editor  wjus  im])risoned  in  York  C^justle,  for  a  humane  lamentation 
over  the  ])recipitant  conduct  of  ji  colonel  of  volunteers,  by  which 
two  innocent  men  were  killed.  The  lettei>;  of  the  abstait  editor 
will  be  n*ad  with  inteTest,  jus  the  effusions  of  a  noble-hearted 
lujin,  Jind  t‘S])ecijdly  Jis  throwing  light  <ni  the  jirdent  tendencies 
of  his  temponiiT  substitute  on  behalf  of  the  many  jind  the  ])(K)r. 
Of  his  fonual  entrance  on  the  wwk  of  the  ministry,  jifter  some 
expt*rienct‘  in  village  tejiching,  the  following  inter(‘sting  Jiccount 
is  given. 


‘  The  rmmmieiuhition  of  the  church  w  jis  forwarth‘d  to  tin*  coniinittee 
of  the  jicjideiny;  Jind  soon  jifter  ji  letter  was  stmt  to  Pye  Smith  l>y  Dr. 
Williams,  tt»  let  him  know*  tluit  he  might  enter  Rotherham  ‘‘  lus  stum 
as  he  pleastnl."  SjH*aking  of  the  coinmitttH3  of  the  institution,  Dr. 
Williams  sjiys, — “They  }ij»j»rove  of  your  coming;  hut  the  idea  has 
been  suggesttnl,  that  too  great  ojienness  and  decision  in  politicjil  senti¬ 
ments  w'ould  Ik*  impro]>er  in  this  situation  and  in  a  theological  student. 
For  iny  own  ]>ai*t  1  ;un  satisfitd  you  are  beforehand  in  this  opinion. 
The  gi*ainl  objt‘et  of  your  studies  will  be  those  things  wdiich  iieitain  to 
the  souls  and  everlasting  interests  of  men.”  lk‘sides  earlier  indications 
wdiich  Pye  Smith  had  given  of  warm  jaditieid  feelings,  when  it  is 
i'ememlH*riHl  that  he  hail  stood  only  a  few  weeks  before  this  dati*  in 
the  place  of  iditor  of  the  ‘  Iri.s,*  the  cdiif  iwt  of  the  committee  «ui  Is* 
easily  aocounteil  for.  But  the  delicate  manner  in  w  hich  Dr.  illi^H^^ 
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allmled  to  the  iMist,  and  the  way  iu  which  he  anticipattHl,  and  therehv, 
as  it  were,  oLtainwl  strurity  for  tlie  futuiv,  sliow,  that  if  the  elder  was 
^•iitle  in  his  eoni-se  of  tn^atinent,  the  youiifrt'r  was  undei-stood  to  })e 
Imi^pily  ojH‘n  to  the  full  intluence  of  such  a  nietliod,— impulsive, 
|Kjrhai»s,  from  tin*,  vi^^our  of  his  natui-e,  hut  of  a  tractable  dis]>ositiou! 
aud  therefore  always  accessible  to  mild  and  kind  advice.’ _ pp.  4(1,  47.' 

Hi.s  student  life  was  remarkable  tor  his  constant  ust*  of  heart- 
searcliing  treatises  on  practical  religion— a  habit  which  we  recom¬ 
mend  with  all  earnestness  to  students  of  every  chus.s,  and  which 
we  urge  imjmrtunately  on  tho.se  who  are  in  a  coursc'  of  trainino* 
for  the  mini.stry  of  tlie  Co.spel.  It  may  he  .safely  athrnu'd  that  to 
no  huimiii  la  ing  i.s  thi.s  habit  of  such  incalculable  .service  as  to 
the  future  guides  of  our  cliurche.s,  for  aiding  them  in  the  cultim* 
of  the  .spiritual  life  at  the  st‘{uson  of  intelh‘ctual  development 
and  sideiitific  training.  Of  Pyt*  Smith’s  literary  progre.ss  at 
Rotherham,  the  records  are  not  much  more  copious  than  we 
have  found  them  to  be  in  .similar  circumstance.s.  As  the  number 
of  stiidents  wa.s  .small,  he  may  be  .said  to  have  had  no  compi'titoi’s, 
and,  in  that  <lay,  then^  was  not,  as  now,  tin*  .stimulus  of  workim*’ 
for  degrees  in  a  uiiiver.sity.  Still  hi.s  activity  there  may  be 
infen ed,  fiom^  his  previous  habits,  from  sketches  of  lectures  on 
the  human  mind  delivered  to  hi.s  fellow  .students,  and  from  the 
fact  that  at  three  .succes.sive  anniver.saries  of  the  collegt*  hi* 
delivered  Laf in  onitums  on  ‘  1’he  Atlvantage  of  Learning  and 
Philos«jphy  for  the  be.st  Di.schargt*  of  the  Office  of  the^lloly 
Ministry;’ ‘ 'Oie  Im])ortance  and  Nece.ssity  of  an  Intimate,  (’or- 
lect,  Lxteii.sive,  and  Critical  Acijuaintaiice  with  the  Holy  Scrip¬ 
tures;’  aiid^The  Orand  Di.stinction  lH*tw(?en  the  Chiistian  Church 
and  tlie  World.’  His  mode  of  distributing  his  .studies  appears 
iroin  a  .small  Latin  memorandum  in  hi.s  own  hand-writing,  d’he 
lw‘st  account  we  find  of  his  proc(^e<lings  is  in  a  letter,  written  by 
an  excellent  mini.ster  W(*ll  known  to  the  writer  of  tlu*.se  iiages 
which  Mr.  Medway  has  publi.shed: — 

‘Previous  to  his  entranct^it  KotluThain  Aejwleiiiy,  Mr.  Smith  was 
not  only  a  su|M*rior  liiigui.st,  but  was  .skilled  iu  natural  history, 
luiatoiay,  and  .soim^  branches  of  inedicim*.  in  the  latter  he  soiaetime.s 
preserilKHl,  as  a  mere  ju't  of  friendship  for  his  fellow-.students.  A 
small  st*rjH‘nt  having  been  kille<I  not  fai*  from  the  college*,  he  dis.seet4Ml 
and  einbowelh*d  it,  and  had  its  skin  pro])('rly  spread  o|H*n  on  a  pjuste- 
*oanl,  acoompani(Ml  with  his  h*ai  ned  description  of  its  genu.s,  s|M*cie.s, 
whales,  etc.  The  .stmhmts  had  no  gn*ater  amust*ment  than  to  get  yiniulf 
Snuth  into  the  libi-ary  i-ostrum,  to  <h*elaim  on  any  subj(*ct  In^  thought 
prop‘r,  for  they  wei*e  sun^  of  both  instruction  .liid  (‘iitertainment.  In 
nnatomy  his  knowh*dge  was  (*ven  extensiv(*.  He  h*cture<l  in  the 
hbrary  on  tin*  subjtK^t  to  his  tutors,  tlu^  stu(h*nts,  and  some  friends 
fmin  the  neighbourlnxxj,  l>orro wing  for  the  occasion  a  huinan  skeleton 
n'oin  some  medical  friend. 
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*  Til 01*0  wiis  oiu*  thini'  in  ^Ir.  Siiiitli  which  coni}ih*tely  puzzloj  nW 
the  .students,  it’  not  his  tutoi*s  also,  namely,  his  time,  maimer,  ami 
eoui’s**  of  study.  I  ilo  not  think  he  had  any  cla.s.smaU‘s  exoe|»t  in 
divinity  :  for  all  looktsl  u})  to  him,  not  as  a  cla.s.s-mate  so  much  a.s  uu 
onude.  They  all  .saw,  and  jirohahly  envietl,  his  trea.sures  knowledge 
newly  ac([uirtsl,  Rowing  in  trom  stuiie  (juarter,  hut  couKl  not  iuias^iut* 
where  he  laul  them  ;  as  they  hiul  a])|Mirently  the  same  sources  as  Ui 
Uioks,  in.sti’uction,  ikc.  It  was  ohstu’veil  that  he  never  ajUKnireil  a  hard 
/(nji/tny  student,  nor  a  ]dodding  it*ader,  jKiring  his  eyes  out  over  luKiks. 
He  seeimnl  to  t<‘ar  out  their  euiralh  hy  viohmee  ;  and  one  might  almost 
think  him  an  exception  from  the  common  a])horism — Sine  Inhore^  Oil 
ihtnt  nil  mm'tdlihns.  He  hiinuHl  no  midnight  lamp  ;  he  paid  oivasiomd 
visits  amoim  his  numerous  friends  ;  and  took  his  regular  turn  to 
su])ply  distant  eongivgations,  and  prohahly  was  in  no  excessive  hurry 
home  to  the  Muse.s.  Yet  his  mind  was  always  at  work,  always  in 
mlvance,  always  aeciimuhiting.  I  believe  the  whole  secret  was,  his 
most  uncommon  fjuickness  of  ]>erception  and  judgment,  which  enahled 
him  to  see  through  .systems  of  every  kind  at  a  glance,  or  with  com- 
panitively  little  ap])licatiou  : — though,  doubtless,  he  must  have  had 
Ids  toils(nne  moiiients  as  well  as  interior  minds.’ — p.  AH. 


A  still  more  importaut-  testimony  is  that  from  Dr.  Edward 
Williams,  his  honounal  tutor,  of  whom  he  was  wont  to  s]M*ak  at  all 
times  with  veneration  and  love.  In  writing  to  the  committee. 
Dr.  Williams  sjieaks  of  his  young  friend  as  a  man  oi  renl  as  well 
as  ready  abilities,  of  a  well  cultivated  understanding,  unexcej)- 
tionable  ptTsonal  religion,  good  natural  temper,  prudent  (though 
vivacious  and  .sangiune ;)  Inwond  any  one  of  the  same  .age  known 
to  the  writer  in  .ability  to  teach; — posses.sing  considerable  ao- 
<[uaintance  with  tJreek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  and  modern  languages; 
not  so  rich  in  mathematics  its  coidd  be  wished,  owing  to  tin* 
prt*ssure  of  other  business;  but  ac'complished  in  physical,  mental, 
and  moral  science,  history,  aiul  literature,  above  what  might  1h* 


expt^cted  for  his  years. 

Thus  (pialitied,  he  entered,  when  only  twtmty-seven  years  old. 
on  the  im|H)rtant  oftice  which  he  adorned  for  m‘arly  halt  a  cen¬ 
tury.  His  ])lans  were  laid  down  at  the  beginning,  and  steadily 
pursmal  to  the  end.  In  the  energetic  jiro.secution  of  these 
academic  labours,  added  to  those  of  a  taithiul  and  instructive 
]»a.storate,  it  deserves  to  1h‘  remark(*d,  that  Dr.  Smith  was  loved 
for  his  tender  interest  in  the  spiritual  well-being  ot  the  young 
men,  who  looked  up  to  him  both  lus  a  tutor  and  as  a  ))<astor.  A 
Umitiful  instance  of  this  is  recorded  in  the  ‘  Brief  Memoir,  which 
Dr.  Smith  pretixeil  U)  a  collection  of  papers  by  Mr.  (ieorge  Hall, 
juu.,  who  died  in  his  nineteenth  yt‘ar.  On  that  composition,  the 
biographer  remarks; — 

‘  lk\sides  the  interest  that  attaches  to  the  brief  memoir  ot  Mr.  Hall, 
cou^i^h•rell  iu  its  relation  to  him,  it  is  of  use  hert*  in  serving  to  show 
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the  onler  of  iniiul  which  most  strongly  engaged  the  attention  and 
n*s|MX*t  of  his  jMUstor  and  tutor.  The  (jualities  hy  which  the  former 
was  distinguisheil  were,  with  a  I'emarkahle  degree  of  similarity,  found 
also  in  the  chai'acter  and  even  hahiis  of  the  lattta*.  Here  was  a  young 
iiijiu,  fond  of  retirement,  early  trained  in  classical  learning,  and  then 
diligent  in  trciisuring  up  the  fjicts  and  pidnciples  of  science,  and  with  a 
U'in|»er  and  deiMutment  every  way  julmirahle.  Vet  even  these 
|K)werful  claims  on  the  sym]>athies  of  the  elder  of  the  two  would  not 
iijivc  secured  their  object,  if  the  piety  of  the  younger  had  not  been 
st*fn,  JUS  it  were,  overtop})ing  jind  crowning  all  his  other  excellences. 
No  eminent}  in  chussieal  learning,  no  genend  decoium  of  Ijchaviour, 
evil  inwt  the  high  behests  of  the  Cdiristijin  ministry,  if  rc^jd,  cjiriu^st, 
(ItH'p  ]dety,  were  wanting ;  and  this  the  tutor  not  only  knew  lus  a  fju‘t, 
Imt  felt  and  revered  jus  a  gi'ejit  lirst  ]»rineiph‘.  Cjusi^s  would  occur 
where  the  ))iety  wjus  tinely  developed  in  tlie  tem]K‘r  and  life  of  a  young 
man,  but  perhajis  there  was  not  either  the  jqititude  or  even  the  d(‘sire  for 
kiiowlwlge,  which  the  tutor  always  rejoiced  to  witness ;  but  the 
ivs|HH5t  Jind  jilfectioii  which  he  was  sure  to  manifest  biwjinls  the 
“Christ-like”  student,  uever  left  any  room  for  doubt  as  to  what  he 
(liH'imsl  the  hiiihfsl  subjects  of  value.  It  was  singuhirly  instructive,  (d’Icn 
d<‘<*|>ly  admonitory  jind  cpiickening,  to  see  Jind  to  feel  th(5  sympathies 
of  such  ;i  tutor  going  out  in  (juest  of  a  ]nety  jikin  to  his  own  ;  sin^king 
this  in  that  circle  which  formed  his  theological  chiss,  jind  when  it  wjus 
found,  w’liJit  efforts  did  he  nuike  still  more  to  draw  forth  and  improve 
the  (juality  of  the  very  thing  of  which  he  w'as  in  si‘arch  !  Few  of  the 
nuiniK*r  could  avoid  observing,  that  neither  hia  le^irning,  nor  llirir 
studies,  were  jdlow^d  for  one  moment  to  hold  the  chief  phua^  in  his 
estimation  jind  culture  ;  but  that  this  wjus  reserved  exclusively  for 
h'mne  cldinis — in  him  jind  in  them  to  be  held  supreme  over  all 
(dhers.’ — pp.  IGG,  1G7. 


Wu  need  not  here  follow  the  coursv*  of  tbo  volume,  liaving  gone 
over  the  ground,  in  a  general  survey  of  the  sjiine  life,  on  a  former 
<Kcasion;*  but  refer  to  those  particulars  which  at  tluit  time  were 
not  known  hy  us,  and  which  are  now  copiously  su|)[)lied  hy  Mr. 
Medwjiy.  These  pjirticulars  relate  to  bis  domestic  cluiracter; 
ids  adi  niration  of  excellence  in  ev(‘ry  form;  bis  unahating  zejil 
fur  scientific  and  revi;aled  truth;  his  sympjitby  with  j»er.s(‘cuted 
Christians;  his  vigorous,  calm,  coiirtemis,  ;ind  canditl  spirit,  lus  a 
controvertist;  his  catholicity,  united  to  firmness,  in  imiintaining 
Ids  political  principles;  bis  consistent  jiractical  nonconformity;  his 
enjoyment  of  continentid  scenery;  bis  ahundant,  variial,  and, 
to  him,  oppn*ssive  correspondence;  bis  tendiT  attentions  to  the 
borrowing ;  bis  literary  honours;  his  singular  love  of  accuracy  ev(*n 
on  his  dying  bed ;  and  his  instnictive  expi  rience  at  the  close  of  life. 


*  lleview  of  Iho  Pye  Smith  Testimouiiil,  jmd  Services  occjusioned  hy  Hie 
heath  of  the  Kcv.  Jolui  Tve  Smith,  D.l).,  &c.  &c.,  in  the  ‘Eclectic  Kcview*for 
Mjiv,  1851. 
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Through  the  Kuccessive  plumbs  of  his  career,  the  roiider  is  con¬ 
ducted  by  a  faithful  guide,  and  it  iiuist  he  Ids  own  fault,  if  the 
facts  related  and  the  retlections  suggested  in  every  st^ige  do  not 
increase  his  love  of  truth,  freedom,  and  goodness,  and  his  gralotul 
recognition  of  the  wisdom  and  benevolence  of  God.  The  delicjvcy 
which  Mr.  Medway  has  sho^vn  in  passages  of  Dr.  Hmith’s  litc 
recpuring  peculiarly  skilful  handling  cannot  be  too  higiily 
j)raised.  The  whole  of  the  seventh  chapter  is  devoted  to  the 
domestic  life  of  Dr.  Smith  during  the  period  of  his  first  maiTiage. 
The  propriety  of  dwelling  at  any  length  on  this  portion  of  the 
narrative  is,  of  course,  open  to  (question ;  and,  at  the  first  glance, 
our  own  imj)ri‘ssion  was  unfavourable.  Those  who  did  not  know 
the  facts  alluded  to  are  still  left  comparatively  in  the  dark; 
while  those  who  knew  them  scarcely  needed  so  much  to  be  said. 
But  the  fidelity  of  a  biographer  required  that  they  shouhl  not  he 
poKsedover  entirely;  and  the  character  of  Dr.  Smith  is  so  beau¬ 
tifully  portrayed  in  singidarly  distressing  circumsUinces  for  thirty 

f^ears,  that  we  are  satisfied  with  the  course  pursued  by  his 
n<  L^'Tipher: — 

‘Ho  could,  indecHl,  have  kept  his  luuid  from  the  work  altogc'thcr; 
but  to  put  out  of  the  written  life — for  leamny  out  in  such  a  case  is 
jnUtiiKj  out — that  which  the  divine  hand  so  obviously,  for  so  hmi;  a 
time,  Jiud  with  such  a  nuige  of  consequences,  }>ermittt‘d  to  be  put  into 
the  real  life,  seems  to  involve  a  w  eight  of  responsibility,  w  Iiicli  he  must 
not  venture  to  incur.  ^loreover,  iis  the  tribulation  to  the  SulUncrwas 
not  Icssoneil,  but,  on  the  contrary,  w  jis  hcjivily  incrcjised  by  coming  from 
such  ascuircc — jiscompired  with  loss  of  Inijdth,  with  straiU‘nc<l  circum- 
st!Uice.s,  or  with  almost  any  other  kind  of  j)ersonal  or  relative  sitHic- 
tion — tlie  true  woi*th  of  his  charicUT  and  the  greatness  of  liis  labours 
for  the  public  good  can  nevc*r  Ik^  fairly  known,  unless  the  disciplim^ 
through  w'hich  tlic  one  ha<l  to  jkiss,  and  the  dilficulties  which  lay  so 
surprisingly  in  the  w  ay  of  the  other,  aix)  know  n  also.’ — pp.  1)1, 

Tlie  iHircutal  life  of  Dr.  Smitli  contains  several  passages  of 
peculiarly  tender  interest.  No  reader  of  the  first  .}uition  of  ‘  The 
Scripture  Testimony’  is  likely  to  forget  the  ex([uisite  allusion  to 
the ‘one  keen  distress,’  ‘the  sudden  and  overwhelming  stroke’ 
which  deprived  him  of  his  eldest  son.  The  letters  contained  in 
this  volume  are  delightful  specimens  of  affection  tow'ards  the 
living  as  w  ell  as  tender  grief  over  the  dead. 

Of  Dr.  Smith’s  admiration  of  intellectual  or  Christian  excel¬ 
lence  in  others,  there  are  many  proofs  througliout  his  niinuTous 
contributions  to  this  ‘  Reriew^,’  and  many  more  are  scattered 
through  these  memoirs.  We  select  part  of  a  letter,  written  in 
his  thirty-second  yt'ar  to  Dr.  Williams,  his  fonner  tutor,  in  which 
he  thus  refers  to  the  recent  decease  of  the  Rev.  Abraham  Booth : — 

‘  Mr.  Booth  entered  into  the  everlasting  rest  on  Monday  eveuiug, 
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the  20th  Jauuan\  Notwithstiindin^  our  diflemicc  in  8onio  scutiinonts, 

I  would  ever  cherish  the  most  allectionate  memory  of  him.  Oh,  how  (h) 
I  lament  that  I  no  mon^  seizoci  opportunity  and  sjicriticiHl  other  euL^tgis 
ments  to  enjoy  Ids  most  edifying  and  heavenly  convemition.  In  one  of 
our  hist  intei-views,  he  discoui'sed  on  death,  and  his  o\vui  (h'ath,  with  a 
holy  solemnity  and  deep  himdlity,  the  most  impressive  I  ever  witni'sseil. 
His  conversation  was  never  without  the  sweetest  sjivour  of  ChriM  and 
holiness.  His  heart  appeared  to  be  tilled  with  the  most  just,  pure, 
ivverential,  and  transforming  sense  of  the  Divine  charsicter.  As  a 
friend  he  was  faitliful,  steady,  and  affectionate.  What  reason  1  have 
to  regret  that  I  wjvs  no  more  consttintly  anxious  to  improve  to  the 
best  purposes  the  tnily  affectionate  regard  ^vith  which  he  honoured  in(>. 

‘dh,  the  tnie  and  deep  sympathy,’  adds  his  biograj)her,  S)f  minds 
mised  by  their  piety  above  the  ordiiiaiy  level  1  How  pure  the  liglit, 
how  holy  the  love,  how  complete  the  union  and  the  joy,  in  ]nx)|M)rtiou 
as  the  disciples  of  the  One  Lord  aj)}>roach  neai’cr  and  neanu*  unto  the 
ineasuTO  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Chuist.’ — p.  151. 


Wo  may  observe,  in  relation  to  the  ‘Writings’  of  Dr.  Smith, 
that  they  are  chronologically  introdncod,  ably  characterized,  and 
amanpaniod  by  observations  and  anecdotes  wliich  are  likely  to 
incrcjiso  the  s«\tisfactlon  with  which  they  ari^  ri'ail.  We  fully 
agree  with  Mr.  Medway  in  his  estimate  of  tludr  value. 

They  amount  to  about  fifty  pani])hlets  or  volumes,  including  his 
great  works — ‘The  Scripture  Testimony’  and  ‘Scrijiture  and 
(loolog}\’  The  literary  honours  conferred  on  the  author  by 
learned  societies,  on  account  of  their  ])roduction,  are  not  without 


interest.  The  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Divi ait y  was  presented  l>y 
Yale  College,  Newhaven,  Connecticut,  witli  the  sigiiaturi'  of 
Timothy  Dwight,  President,  as  a  mark  of  respect  for  his  ‘  Letters 
to  Bidsham,’  in  I  cS07.  The  diploma  of  Doctor  of  Lmct^  lui 
C('ived  from  Mareschal  College',  Aberdeen,  in  l(S»‘35.  In  1(S.*U), 
three  years  before  the  appearance  of  his  ‘  Con^gregational  Lec¬ 
ture,’  he  became  a  Fellow  of  the  Geoloyicul  Society.  In  LSIO  In^ 
was  admitted  among  the  Fellows  of  the  lioyol  Society^  a  distinc¬ 
tion  rarely  enjoyed  by  any  of  the  members  ot  the  denomination 
to  which  Dr.  Smith  belonged. 

We  commend  to  the  reader’s  special  attention  the  sketclK\s  of 
Pr.  Smith’s  pastoral  conduct,  ])reaching,  and  ])ray<Ts;  of  his 
characteristics  as  a  tutor  ;  of  his  beneficence  ;  and  of  his  gem?ral 
manners — sketches  re])lete  with  sound  discrimination  and  judi¬ 
cious  instruction.  After  describing,  as  fairly  as  could  be  i‘xj)(.*ct(Ml 


or  (h'sired,  what  may  be  regarded  as  impmtections  in  ;i  man  so 
cininently  holy,  Mr.  Medway  illustrates  the  lore  of  eidiyhteiietl 
liherty^  the  lore  <f  vohiohk  knowledye,  mol  the  emiiient  srrljo 
fifVifl  yiety,  which  he  regcards  as  the  leading  featur(‘S  ot  the 
character  he  had  undertakeii  to  delineate  j  and  thus  he  sums  up 
the  whole : — 
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‘  It  will  not,  it  is  1io|hhI,  Lo  coiisidcml  fancitul,  jus  it  is  most  roHainly 
in»t  inU‘ndisl  tor  lljittoiy,  if,  in  regard  to  tlie  njii-tieidjii-s  now  inentioiud. 
Dr.  Smith’s  chanvcteristic  qualities  Jire  \'ieweil  jus  those  which  will  Ini 
likely  to  ])revail  in  the  bust  juid  In^st  jiges  ot  human  histoiy  in  the  j»re- 
sent  w'orld.  They  gave  a  noble  imleiHiiideiice  to  Ids  miture  jiiul  lK‘jir- 
ing;  yet  such  an  in<lei>endence  jus  is  couioimsl  witli  an  ever-wjitcliful 
desiixj  to  promote*  the  welfare  of  othei*s.  Not  only  wjus  he  exempt  from 
the  injustiixi  of  iussei*ting  rujhts  while  he  neglected  dulie^^  but  even  the 
cfjuUdipic  compromUe — jus  it  nniy  be  thought — hetweeti  rhjIUs  anddiU‘u% 
which  is  tlie  wjitch-w'ord  of  our  djiy,  seemed  less  attractive  for  him 
than  for  iiuiny.  If,  therefore,  on  ji  sudden,  a  st-jite  of  society  luid  come 
in,  w'ht'ii,  s|»eaking  gener.dly  Jind  of  the  common  hejirt  jind  impidse  of 
renovjited  hunninity,  rifj/dtf  would  Inive  been  jdmost  forgotbsi,  jnid 
duti(rs  exclusively  thought  of  and  pursued,  he  laid  the  qindities  in  kiml 
Jind  hirgely  in  mejusure  jilso,  which  would  luive  nnwle  him  singidarlv  at 
hoim^  and  happy  in  such  jin  jeni: — and  tlnit,  whether  the  duties  were 
tliosi*  on  w  hich  there  wjus  ji  chiim  jirising  from  any  of  the  varic<l  nhi- 
tions  in  which  he  W'jus  j)hiced,  or  were  those  winch  couhl  onlv  In* 
ex|KrtiMl  from  Christijin  generosity  jind  love. 

‘  In  this  combination  of  higli  (pndities,  he  nniy  be  said  to  have  he- 
huiged  to  the.  coming  jind  noblest  stage  of  human  ju’ogress;  ji  model  in 
kind,  tliough  in  dimensions  somewduit  reduced  by  the  exigisieii's  of 
the  tinu's  in  which  he  lived,  of  the  fdety,  Jind  intelligence,  jiml  saf«* 
jiiid  large  freedom  of  the  generjitions  wddeh  jire  to  follow'.  For  what 
exeidhaav  does  the  brightest  future  promise  to  develoj),  which  he  was 
not  pn‘pjii*ed  to  hail  wdth  the  heai*tiest  wadcoine,  jind  to  aid  jind  helj» 
forward  on  a  scjile  of  unusmil  nuignitude  jind  pow'er?  lie  would  not 
have  iHMjuired — as  nuiny  perhjips  would — ji  grejit  dejil  of  trsiiniiig  to 
rejich  even  the  skirt ing-point  of  tluit  new'  career;  but  having  jicquircil 
Indore  the  time  the  gait  jind  juiw^,  :ind  very  much  of  the  sjdrit  which 
may  then  Ik*  (*xpi*(^k*d  to  j)rev:iil,  he  would  luive  be(*n  jible  to  sti*))  into 
it  JUS  one  who  couhl  rejilize  all  its  advjintig(*s  jit  once,  jus  one  therefore 
whom  even  then  it  w'ould  be  ji  privilege  jind  joy  to  follow'.  Tlie  e.v- 
pjinsion  of  liberty  everywhere,  the  new'  fjieilitic's  jind  m‘W'  zest  for 
the  iwquisition  of  jill  valiuible  know'ledge,  the  wide  jind  deep  strejiin  of 
piety: — the  union  and  ccvordinjition  of  the  three,  w'ould  just  pres<*nt 
tlijit  exact  stik^  of  things  tow'jirds  which  he  had  been  looking,  and — 
considering  the  ilniwbjicks  of  jin  unfavourable  time — rajddly  advjincing 
for  tin'  bust  forty  vein’s  or  more  of  his  life. 

‘  Such  was  his  cluirjickr,  jus  expandiil,  informed,  jind  regulated  hy 
that  Divine  CJrace  which  had  nuide  him  wliJit  he  wius — a  noble  one, 
suivly,  if  evei*  there  w'lus  a  noble  character;  jind  one  which  wjus  in  no 
<l;inger  of  being  warjmd,  exc.iq>t  by  the  occiusional  inlluence  of  natures 
h*ss  noble  tluin  his  ow'ii: — fitti*d,  therefore,  even  in  its  highest  iin- 
pulst's,  for  a  |K‘rfeet  concert  of  thought,  feeling,  jind  jiction  with  noble 
natures  evei’j'where : — 

“  When  eveiything  that  is  simx'rely  good  and  ]»erfectly  divine. 

With  truth,  jiud  jieace,  Jiud  love,  shall  ever  shine.” — Jip-  004-000. 


Art.  VIII.  — Obsennllons  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  the  A  maf  ic 
Cimlera.  l^y  William  Stevens,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  Oxon,  tVc.  &c.  &c. 
liondon:  lIi])j>olyte  Bailliere. 

2.  llow  to  meet  Cholera.  A  Guide  for  Parish  Ollicei’s,  Sanitaiy  Com¬ 
mittees,  Clergymen,  and  others.  By  James  J.  Seott, 
London :  Charles  Knight. 

Tife  histoiy  of  medical  literature  contains  no  more  melanclioly 
page  than  that  which  records  the  authors  and  anthoi*shi|)  on 
cholera  The  infinite  babblement  uttered  by  a  cei-tain  class  of 
medical  men  of  every  degree  on  this  topic  has  left  little  result 
Ikdiind  it  save  sorrow  that  this  noble  ])rofession  slioidd  harbour 
so  many  empty  garndous  skulls,  and  regix't  that  most  of  th(‘ 
authors,  instt‘ad  of  chronicling,  liad  not  themselvc^s  pa.ss(‘d  through 
the  blue  Htuxje,  and  been  the  subjects  of  the  'niortems  which 
they  record. 

The  experience  of  the  really  scientific  and  practical  physicians 
of  all  Europe  dunng  the  Lost  twenty  years,  in  refenuice  to  choh^ra, 
amounts  to  this : — After  the  disease  is established,  all  rennv 
dies  are  pretty  much  alike:*  jmwention  by  cleanliness,  taken  in 
its  widest  sense — an  ample  measure  of  public  health — that  is  tln^ 
In^st  cure  yet  found  for  cholera.  Nevertheh'ss,  the  approach  of 
the  ‘  jungle  tiend,'  as  cholera  is  called  in  India  (a  name  which 
may  he  anglicised  into  the  demon  of  the  sewer  and  of  filth,  foi* 
thi  s  is  his  hidy'itat  in  England),  is  once  more  setting  the  medical 
prt'.ss  in  motion,  and  we  may  look  for  tin)  resuscitxtion  of  many  a 
pamphlet  and  tome  wning  ])ainfully  from  stubborn  braiiis  during 
the  two  former  attacks  of  the  ])estilenc(\  W(‘ll  thumlu'd  manu- 
.scripts  on  the  ‘new  ])lague,^  written  during  the  early  career  <d 


*  ‘Afior  two  cpidoinirs  of  cholera  have  passed  awav,  medical  men  are  almost 
as  uncertain  and  nmh^cided  iis  to  the  most  suecessriil  maimer  ol  treating  the 
iliscase  as  they  were  before.  Hh'cding  and  transfusion  ol  hlood — calomel  in 
large*  doses,  and  calomel  in  small — caloimd  alone  or  comhined  with  opium — 
^•pium  alone  or  comhined  with  calomel — tartarize.d  antimony — emetics — cohl 
water  and  ice — hrandy  and  cayenne — the  wet  sln^ct,  cold-hat h  and  </cwc//r — 
sinapisms,  hnrnt  hrandy,  blisters,  and  the  hot-air  hath — electricity,  salines  hy  I  he 
imnith  or  hy  the  rectum; — injections  of  salines,  hot-water,  opinin,  (piinine,  Ac., 
into  the  veins — the  inspiration  of  oxygen  and  nitrons  oxitle — ammonia, 
camphor,  musk,  phosjdiorus,  strvehnim*,  essential  oils,  aromatics,  ;md  vcgetahle 
astringents — acetati^  of  lead,  sulphate  ol  coppm*,  (piinim*,  arsenic,  iron,  and  a 
host  ot  other  remedi(*s  have  been  tried,  and  Inc  result  has  been  a  melancholy 
•me.  We  have  either  not  yet  <liseov(‘red  the  antidote  to  the  iKjison ;  or  its 
actimi,  when  re(*eiv(*d  in  a  concentrated  torm,  or  hy  a  predisp(»sed  jiatient,  must, 
lx*  so  powerful  as  to  nmder  the  human  constitution  insensihle  to  the  action  of 
any  antidote  we  have  tried.’ — ‘  Medical  'rimes  and  (ia/ette,’  ()e|olM*r  Sth,  iSa.J. 
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stniggling  practitioners,  cherished  and  fondled  in  secret  durinfr 
maturing  years  and  prosperity ; — often,  at  midwifery  cases,  in 
contidential  conversations  with  nurses,  refened  to  mysteriouslv 
as  ‘  their  work  preparing  for  the  press,'  Jind  occasionally  (|uutell 
to  the  jiarson  of  the  parisli  over  the  second  bottle  or  the  evt  ninir 
]jipt', — many  of  these  precious  manuscripts  we  must  now  siilnuit 
to  see  Injund  in  embossed  cloth,  gloriously  ^Ided  with  th(‘ 
author  8  name,  and  issued  by  Churchill  or  Bailh^re.  For,  while 
the  author  s  knowledge  has  lessened,  his  purse  has  grown  inon* 
bidky,  and  his  craving  for  fame  has  increased ;  and  having  learnt, 
from  Ids  intercourse  with  mankind,  how  easily  shadows  and 
snams  })as8  current,  he  thinks,  now  that  he  can  atford  it,  that  he 
too  may  ‘  go  to  press,'  nay,  perhaps,  become  famous. 

Jjike  luiuiy  of  the  popuhir  quackeries  of  the  day — of  nil  days — 
like  the  tar-w'ater  of  Bishop  Berkeley ;  the  metiillic  tractors  of 
JVrkins;  the  bnquet  of  Mesmer;  the  w^et  sheets  of  Priesnitz, 
down  to  the  ‘table-moving'  of  the  present  time,  the  medical 
tn‘atment  of  an  intractable  malady  like  cholera  easily  diver^*s 
into  that  debateable  land  between  hallucination  and  imp(»sture 
in  which  fanciful,  ignonuit,  excitid)le,  or  tricky  peojde  lose*  them¬ 
selves,  or  arti  lost.  Hence  medical  treatise's  on  cholera  are  as 
liable  to  be  crammed  with  questionable  facts  and  monomaniacal 
reiusoning  as  the  enidite  treatises  wdnch  occupy  so  much  of  the 
biustiird  medical  literature  of  the  day.  No  men  are  apt  to  ride 
tlu'ir  hobbies  harder  than  medical  theorists,  and  the  more 
childish  and  excitable  their  natures,  of  course  they  are  aj)t  to  be 
the  more  vehement  in  their  childish  game.  Even  strictly  Ao/icW 
enthusiiusts,  in  the  case  of  genuine  remedies,  are  led  into  the 
grossest  errors.  We  have  known  a  very  leiUTied,  acute,  and 
resjx^ctable  physician,  so  enthusiastic  in  the  cause  of  cod-liver  oil, 
as  to  set  down  every  patient  who  came  to  him  with  a  cough,  as 
a  case  of  tnie  consumption ;  and  when  the  patient  got  well,  to 
consider,  nay,  to  print  his  case  as  one  of  ‘  consumption  curable 
by  cod-liver  oil.'  The  same  process  was  gone  through  by  Bishop 
Berkeley  with  his  tar-water;  by  the  naphtha-inhalers;  by  the 
^  similia  sirnilibas  curantur  men;  and  endless  other  inshuices 
might  be  given.  But  wdien  to  this  enthusiasm  is  added  a  good 
deiil  of  looseness  in  the  logical  faculty,  and  perhaps  a  little 
knaverv  to  boot,  then  confusion  becomes  worse  confounded,  and  it 
is  dithcult  to  discover  the  line  wdiere  truth  merges  in  error,  and 
hallucination  slides  into  imposture. 

Retiections  like  these  will  occur  to  any  one  condemned  to  look 
through  Dr.  Stevens’s  book  of  500  mortal  pages  on  the  ‘  siiline 
trejitment'  of  cholera,  and  his  history  of  the  method  in  which 
the  Board  of  Health,  the  College  of  Physicians,  and  the  Privy 
Council,  besides  his  own  medical  confrtresy  everybody,  in  short, 
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except  Sir  Peter  Laurie  and  the  ‘visiting  justices’  of  Middlesex, 
in  the  spring  sessions  of  the  year  1832,  combined  to  ignore  hia 
facts,  and  laugh  at  his  pretensions. 

In  a  practical  point  of  view,  the  only  circumstance  of  any  con¬ 
sequence  to  medical  men,  or  to  the  public,  contained  in  this 
volume,  is  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Stevens,  which  he  attempts  to 
support  by  voluminous  documents  of  various  kinds,  and  statistics 
of  great  length,  that  by  the  ‘saline  treatment’  (of  which  he 
claims  the  discovery),  out  of  above  four  hundred  cases  of  cholera 
in  the  frightfid  stage  of  collapse,  only  four  died,  and  all  the  rest 
recovered ;  and  that,  under  the  same  specitic,  the  mortality  in 
yellow  fever  was  less  than  one  per  cent !  A  little  examination  of 
Dr.  Stevens’s  own  story,  however,  explains  this  marvellous  success, 
hy  the  very  simple  and  comprehensible  statement  of  those  who  ex¬ 
amined  Dr.  Stevens’s  ctises  at  Coldbath-iields  prison,  viz.,  that 
the  great  majority  of  these  were  not  true  cases  of  Asiatic  cholera 
at  all !  We  are  therefore  led  to  infer  the  same  of  the  cases  of 
yellow  fever. 

Whetlier  Dr.  Stevens  is  justly  entitled  to  the  ‘  discovery’  of  tlie 
method  of  treating  cholera  by  means  of  neutral  salts  we  cannot 
Kiy;  we  recollect,  however,  that  common  salt  was  used  in  Russia 
ht'fore  the  cholera  came  to  this  country  (in  1831),  and  that  in 
the  cholera  of  the  following  year,  saline  substances  were  given  by 
the  mouth  and  injected  into  the  veins,  in  Leith,  and  various 
other  parts  of  England  and  Scotland.  Probably  many  of  these 
experimenters  are  under  the  same  hallucination  as  Dr.  Stevens 
as  to  their  title  to  the  ‘  discovery.’  At  all  events,  the  treatment 
by  salines  was  public  enough,  and,  at  one  time,  common  enough, 
to  have  establisluid  its  value,  if  it  had  possessed  the  virtues  which 
Dr.  Stevens  ascribes  to  it  j  nevertheless,  the  fact  remains,  that 
the  medical  profession  lost  all  faith  in  that  and  other  drug  treat¬ 
ment  of  really  bad  cases,  whilst  mild  ones  were  universally  given 
up  to  the  simple  measures  of  prevention  and  cure  so  successlully 
adopted  at  Dumfries,  Paisley,  and  elsewhere,  in  184*8,  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  Board  of  Health.  And  it  would  ho  a 
deplorable  result  of  our  long  and  painful  experience  of  this 
terrible  malady  were  we  either  led  away  by  a  loolish  trust  in 
drugs,  by  the  visionary  theories  which  continuidly  rise  up  to 
Hatter  men’s  vanity  with  the  idea  that  they  have  the  power  to 
avert  the  hms  of  Nature  in  disease,  or  by  the  intenjsbsl  opjmsi- 
tion  of  engineers  and  parliamentary  barristers*  against  the  Health 

*  Accompanying  a  very  miserable  letter  ad(lress(ul  hya  Mr.  llawkslcy,  C.E., 
to  the  Mar(piis  ot’  Lhandos,  on  tlie  ‘  Great  Griinsby  Improvement  Bill,*  we  have 
received  the  following  notice  slipped  into  the  pamphlet:-— 

‘  ***  Information  as  to  any  irregular  or  oppressive  proceedings  of  the  General 
Board  of  Health,  and  as  to  tiic  exercise  of  tiic  improper  powers  of  the  Bublic 
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Act,  to  RW<TVo,  tor  one  inoinent,  from  the  path  into  which  this 
sjid  ex}M*rienc(*  of  the  pestilence  of  1882  and  1818  has  directed 
us,  that,  namely,  of  perfect  ])ul)lic  cleanliness.  Mon*  will  depend 
on  the  j^ood  srnse  and  know  ledge  of  the  subject  j)osst‘ssed  hy  the 
]>uhlic  than  even  on  that  of  the  medical  }>rofession ;  and  tiu*re- 
iore  it  is  that  we  are  glad  to  see  works  relating  to  the  public 
health  daily  more  noticed  in  our  general  periodical  literature. 

We  look  on  this  hook  as  a  singular  proot  of  the  tenacity  with 
which  vehement  >veak  minds  hold  on  hy  favourite  delusions,  thus 
strangely  simulating  the  steady  adherence  to  truth,  through  gcMKl 
and  evil  re]M>rt,  wdiich  is  the  nohh‘.st  characteristic  of  strong  and 
ch.ar  intelh*cts.  As  hypocrisy  is  the  homage  which  falsclioud 
p:ivs  to  truth,  tenjudty  and  vehemence  is  the  homage  whicli 
delusion  and  imposture  pay  to  clearness  and  strength  of  con¬ 
viction. 

Though  useless,  however,  in  a  purely  medical  point  of  view,  as  a 
])sychological  phenomenon,  the  story  of  Dr.  Stiwens's  life-hattk 
for  this  ‘  discovery’  of  his,  and  the  strange  sort  of  success  (of  cash, 
not  of  principle)  which  has  attended  his  eftorts,  is  worthy  of  a 
few  more  sentences. 

Like  Caisar  and  other  great  men,  Dr.  Stevens  delivers  himself 
in  the  third  ]>erson — ‘  Dr.  SUw^ens’  theory  of  cholera,’  Dr.  Stt*- 
V4*ns’  views  of  the  blood’ — and  there  is  something  of  De  Foi*  or 
Smollett  in  the  headings  of  some  of  the  chaj)ters.  ‘The  Ih^ird 
of  Health  take  official  notice  of  the  cholera  in  Coldhath-fields : 
how'  they  inspected  the  prison,  and  the  Rt^port  tlu^y  made.’  It 
was  this  Report,  denying  that  the  cases  Dr.  Stevens  was  curiui» 
hy  his  salines,  were  true  cholera,  which  so  terribly  enragi'd  the 
author. 

We  an',  however,  far  from  wishing  to  detract  from  any  merit 
justly  due  to  him,  and  have  therefore  ])leasure  in  sjvying  that  in 
1880  Dr.  Stevens  published  a  treatise  on  the  blood,  contaiuiug 
;u*cording  to  some  veiy  competent  judges,  among  the  rest  tlu* 
chemists  Brande  and  Turner,  im})ortant  views  in  refenuice  to 
that  fluid. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  give  these  views  in  detail.  Divested 
of  theoretic  fancies  and  phraseology,  the  observations  n'conhd 
were,  that  the  hlcHxl,  instead  of  being  n'ddciu'd,  artcTializcd, 
vitalizt‘d,  by  the  oxygen  or  ‘vital  air’  which  we  breathe,  is  red- 
<lened  by  its  neutral  salts, — that  the  blood  in  cholera  and  yellow 
fev(T  (and  the  siime  n'lnarks  w^ould,  of  course,  ap})ly  to  scuny, 

llyalth  ,\rt,  is  rcquostc'd  to  he  addressed  to  the  piddishers,  0,  Chariu!;  (  mss, 
xitli  a  view  to  rcmiMlial  cIVort.’ 

'riu*.  inav  thrivrorc  l(M>k  for  a  eluh  of  halllcd  parliaineutarv  harristri^ 

and  eiipmcrs  oui  of  place,  cstahlishcd  to  put  down  the  rhvap  l*ui)lir  llrallli 
Act. 
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pur|)ura,  and  siniilar  disoasos)  being  black,  the  abundant  use  ef 
neutral  salts  would,  by  su])|>lying  what  it  want(‘d,  again  vitalize 
the  l»l(K)d,  and  tend  to  remedy  the  disease.  Many  a  good  medical 
practice  has  been  founded  on  worse'  reasoning  than  this.  The 
test  of  experience,  however,  is  the  only  one  to  which  we  can 
tnist  in  such  cases ;  and  before  that  test,  though  in  the  ])art‘ntal 
opinion  of  Dr.  Stevens  (as  is  not  uncommon  with  fond  tatluTs) 
his  theory  stands  fair  and  firm, — ‘a  very  pure  and  perfect  chryso¬ 
lite,' — in  the  judgment  of  the  medical  ])rofession  at  larg(\  it  is 
neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  ten  thousiind  other  maggots 
hred  by  the  cholera  out  of  medical  brains. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  medical  ])rofession  has  produced  no  other 
s|>ecitic,  which  Dr.  Stevens  contends  neutral  sfilts  to  be,  for 
cholera,  it  is  competent  for  any  one  who  pleas(‘s  to  ado] it  this 
treatment.  Only,  as  many  hundreds  and  thousands  of  cholcTa 
cases  have  now  been  ‘cured' — that  is,  the  dist‘a.se  arrestcMl  by 
very  simple  methods — the  practitioner  must  beware  of  falling  into 
Dr.  Stevens’s  error  of  ascribing  to  neutral  salts  the  cures  dui^  U) 
cleanliness,  proper  diet,  and  ‘  nature.' 

The  s<‘dts  us(‘d  were  culinary  salt,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  salt¬ 
petre,  with,  afterwards,  chlorate  of  ])otash,  .and  Dr.  Stevmis  says, 
that  ‘  In  the  island  of  Trinidad  .alone,  from  bS2N  to  bS.*12,  tluue 
were  u])w.ards  of  one  thousand  cases  of  yellow  .and  otluu'  West 
India  fevers  tre.ated  on  the  s.aline  plan,  with  only  eleven  d(*aths, 
and  of  these  three  were  not  justly  .ascribable  to  failur(^  of  tln^ 
tn'atment'  Tropical  success  this  I  Pity  it  should  rest  on  the 
single  word  of  a  West  India  ])ractitioner !  Wt^  cjin  only  ngret 
that  .after  this  ‘  fact'  h.as  been  judilic  for  .above  twenty  years,  tin; 
Wt‘st  India  isl.ands  .and  p.ackets  should  h.ave  beem,  of  Late  y(‘.ars, 
visited  by  such  a  terrible  mortality.  Surely,  .as  the  m.anufaeturc* 
of  .alk.alies  and  neutral  s.alts  has  been  so  immensely  inerejis(*d  in 
Kngland  since  1<S.‘I2,  this  mortidity  is  indefensibh*. 

To  come  b.ack,  however,  to  Engl.and  and  the  cholera  of  1S.‘12. 
During  the  month  of  April  of  that  ye.ar.  Dr.  Stevens  (M.D.  of 
Coj)enh.agen),  whose  views  on  the  blood  in  refenmee  to  ycillow 
fever  .and  cholera  h.ad  become  known,  .attended  the  cholera 


patients  in  Coldb.ath-fields  jdson  to  sup(‘rintend  tlui  ‘sjilim^ 
tnatment'  of  them.  The  surgeon  of  the  prison,  Mr.  Wakefi(‘ld, 
and  a  Mr.  Crook,  assisb^d  him.  M.any  of  us  rem(*mb(.*r  the  ])aTn(^ 
produced  by  the  advent  of  the  cholera  in  London,  .and  the  avidity 
with  which  the  multitudinous  s])ecifics  of  th.at  tinuMven^  smatcluMl 
at  by  the  terrifi(,*d  |)ublic.  De  FcKi's  description  of  th(i  ])l.ague 
ye.ar,  lfi().5,  w.as  .ap]>lic.able  to  tln^  London  of  th.at  (Lay.  'I  Ik? 
n(‘wspap(‘rs  tecmuMl  with  ‘  infallibh*  cures'  ;iiid  ‘awful  mortalities’ 
in  ])ar.alh‘l  (’olumns;  the  p(‘oj)l(;,  burning  with  .anxi(;ty,  L(‘pt 
inc(‘ssantly  jdying  the  medical  profession,  and  in  the  m(.*di(;al 
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profession,  thus  treated  and  agitated,  very  much  of  the  scum 
rose  to  the  top. 

Among  the  rest  rose  Dr.  Stevens.  We  may  easily  fancy  tlie 
alarm  with  which  the  public  read  in  the  ‘  Globe'  newspaper  of 
the  27th  June,  1832,  that  ‘upwards  of  one  hundred  oases  of 
cholera  had  been  attacked  in  the  Coldbatli-fielda  prison  duruij» 
the  last  twelve  days,'  and  the  astonishment  with  which  Sir  D, 
llarry,  one  of  the  medical  members  of  the  Board  of  Health,  first 
learnt,  in  a  casual  conversation  with  our  author  at  the  College  of 
Physicians,  that  ‘  he  had  seen  upwards  of  forty  cases  of  cholera 
during  the  last  twenty-four  hours !'  and  when  the  ‘  discoverer'  of 
this  hitherto  unheard  of  force  of  the  enemy,  in  the  wastes  of 
London,  annoimced  himself  as  the  further  ‘  discoverer'  of  a  spe¬ 
cific  for  the  terrible  malady,  we  may  easily  imagine  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  all  immediately  concerned  in  the  striking  circuinstiince, 
governor  of  prison,  visiting  justice,  Mr.  Crook,  the  doctor’s 
assistant,  Sir  Peter  Laurie  and  all.  Vain  was  the  public  shite- 
ment  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Board  of  Health  that  the 
existence  of  the  cases  and  their  cure  wtis  alike  visionarj^ ;  Sir 
David  Barry,  for  denying  that  the  cases  were  cases  of  clioleni, 
l)ecame  from  that  time,  in  our  author's  words,  ‘  the  human  stjr- 
pcmt  that  truth  had  to  contend  against  in  1 832,'  a  man  ‘  mis- 
leading  all  the  colleges  in  Europe,'  and  so  on ;  the  ever-recurring 
charge  against  this  human  serpent  of  the  Coldbath-tields  prison 
iKung  that  ho  had  converted  303  cases  of  true  cholera  on  the 
jrrison  hooks  into  mere  cases  of  ‘  premonitory  symptoms,'  and  so 
sufficiently  accounted  for  their  ‘  cure.'  The  ‘  electric  treatment,' 
and  ‘  saline  treatment,'  thas  summarily  treated,  their  author  was, 
of  course,  extremely  indignant,  for  who  could  bear  having  all  his 
golden  money  thus  converted  into  mere  slates?  However, 
though  the  visiting  physicians  might  thus  lightly  treat  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  Coldbath-fields  cholera  and  its  novel  cure,  on  the 
strength  of  which  every  one  connected  with  it,  visiting  justices 
and  all,  had  already  become  famous,  Dr.  Stevens  was  not  the  man 
to  be  thus  set  aside ;  and  he  had  in  Sir  Peter  Laurie  and  the 
visiting  justices,  if  not  very  sagacious,  at  least  very  hearty  sup- 
pi^rters.  In  fact,  it  was  impossible  for  Sir  Peter,  if  ever  he  did 
recede  at  all,  to  go  back  now. 

Had  not  these  visiting  justices  on  the  11th  of  May,  mo7’e /Aaw 
a  month  before  this  discovery  of  the  sham  cholera  of  Coldbath- 
fields,  solemnly  recommended  that  the  thanks  of  the  county  and 
a  piece  of  plate  of  jPlOO  value  be  presented  (out  of  the  county 
rates)  to  Dr.  Stevens,  with  JB50  to  the  surgeon  of  the  prison,  and 
P25  to  Mr.  Crook,  on  account  of  the  surprising  cures  performed? 
-—for  ‘visiting  justices'  are  sometimes  wonderfully  liberal  with  the 
county  rates.  And  had  not  some  of  these  visitmg  justices  gone 
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bravely  among  the  bowel  complaints,  and  gathered  laurels  from 
the  public  for  their  humanity  and  coumfie  in  tluis  fearlessly 
facing  tlie  Jungle  Fiend?  Had  they  not  been  praised  by  the 
newspapers,  and  become  heroes  to  their  very  vcilets  de  cluirtil^re.  / 

To  find  three  eminent  medical  men  disposing  of  all  this  capi¬ 
tal,  professional,  benevolent,  and  magisterial,  in  this  summary 
way,  was  bad  enough  to  bear,  and  any  one  who  is  familiar  with 
our  present  medical  delusions,  will  easily  see  that  some  of  the 
visiting  justices,  and  others  concerned,  would  attempt  to  brave 
it  out,  and  refuse  to  be  convinced. 

How  many  Mesmerists,  from  Miss  Martineau  downwards,  have 
done  it?  That  Dr.  Stevens  should  so  far  have  magnified  his 
oflSce,  as  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  his  cases,  and  multiply 
the  value  of  his  ‘  discovery,'  is  nothing  unusual ; — that  Sir  Peter 
Laurie  should,  in  full  court  of  justice,  declare  his  belief,  that  ‘  if 
the  saline  treatment  were  adopted  throughout  the  metropolis,  it 
would  subdue  the  choleixi*  is  also  not  surprising,  for  Sir  Peter 
has,  since  then,  been  for  ‘  putting  down  suicide'  by  means  of  \ikv, 
value; — and  that  the  visiting  justices,  who  had  devoted  no  little 
time  to  the  subject,  ‘with  some  little  risk  to  themselves,'  phwled 
one  of  them,  should  feel  like  injured  men,  and  for  their  own 
credit's  sake  stand  by  Stevens — all  this  is  com])rehensible 
enough ; — but  that  a  man,  even  anned  with  this  ‘  thanks  of  the 
county'  and  this  dPlOO  piece  of  plate,  should,  as  Dr.  Stevens  has, 
have  gone  to  Denmark,  succeeded  in  securing  a  competency  for 
life  from  Beniadotte,  King  of  Sweden,  on  account  of  his  saline 
‘discovery;'  have  passed  sixteen  years  ‘in  the  centre  of  the  West 
India  Islands;'  have  retiurned  to  England,  and  twenty  years 
after  his  sahne  exposure  at  Cold  Bath-fields  prison,  should  still 
wish  to  keep  up  the  jest,  and  not  content  with  his  Swedish  com¬ 
petency  and  Middlesex  piece  of  plate,  should  print  a  book  of  five 
hundred  pages,  to  abuse  the  old  ‘human  seq)ent  of  1832,'  seems 
to  the  last  degree  incomprehensible. 

Nevertheless  the  thing  is  true.  With  the  cholera  of  1848, 
appears  once  more  from  ‘the  centre  of  the  West  India  Islands’ 
Br.  Stevens  with  his  saline  treatment,  rage  against  poor  dead 
Sir  David  Barry,  the  ‘human  serpent  of  1832,'  and  hate  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  privy  council,  and  all  his  former  colleagues. 
To  the  saline  treatment,  he  alone  is  ‘  faithful  among  the  faith¬ 
less  found.' 

With  a  perseverance  worthy  of  the  l)est  of  causes,  though 
very  like  the  ])erseverance  of  ‘  Monsieur  Tonson'  in  Peter  Pindars 
Iwllad,  Dr.  Stevens  calls  on  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  and  seems  to 
have  been  very  much  disgusted  with  that  gentleman's  philosophy 
of  healtli  and  views  of  cholera. 

Shaken  off  at  Whitehall,  he  tries  tJie  College  of  Physicians, 
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and  is  shaken  off  there  too;  so  that  now,  rejnuliated  hv  liis 
medical  brethren  on  every  side,  and  shown  to  the  dimr  by  all  tlu* 
authorities,  from  prison  surgeons  up  to  the  ])rivy  coiuicil,  >Yhat 
course  is  left  to  him  but  to  ‘print,  and  shame  the  rogues  ? 

This  book,  therefore,  in  the  strangest  way,  bolstered  by  an 
essay  by  one  McMillan,  ‘  public  journalist,'  of  Worcester,  a])})ears 
with  the  twofold  view,  as  it  seems  to  us,  of  supporting,  tho 
author's  views  and  dealing  a  blow  at  the  already  sufficiently 
(Imt  very  unfairly)  unpopular  Board  of  Health. 

‘  Good  and  evil,'  says  Dr.  Stevens,  who,  as  he  pas.sed  Surgeon’s 
Hall  in  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1814,  must  by  this  time  know 
jis  much  of  the  matter  as  he  is  likely  to  know  in  this  life,  ‘  or 
true  knowledge  and  false  knowledge,  are  two  of  the  antiigonistic 
forces  in  the  human  mind.  Consequently,  if  tnie  knowledge  1h* 
the  true  antagonist  of  the  deadly  poison  of  cholera;  or  in  other 
words,  if  tnie  knowledge  be  necessary  to  enable  the  human 
mind  to  understand  the  nature  and  to  preser\'e  life  in  this  new 
disease,  then  what  good  can  we  expect  from  the  blind  leaders, 
who  are  to  this  day  totally  ignorant  of  what  the  tnie  life  is  that 
is  in  us?  If  it  he  equally  true  that  the  carnal  minds  of  the  medical 
members  of  the  central  board  are,  for  self-sin  against  their  God, 
so  cursed  above  all  cattle  with  self-ignorance,  that  even  to  this 
day  they  do  not  know  what  true  knowledge  is,  or  what  the 
human  mind  Ls,  what  goo<l  can  be  expected  from  such  men 
as  the  healers  of  the  sick  in  a  new  disease?’  Poor  kuiighttHl 
]M*ople,  not  even  to  ‘  know  what  the  human  mind  is’! 

Moreover,  Dr.  Stevens  affirms, ‘we  know  that  some  of  the 
ohler  leaders  of  the  College  of  Physicians  are  in  a  sail  state  of 
ignorance,'  and  repeatedly  declares  that  if  his  treatment  of 
cholera  is  adopted,  ‘  more  good  will  be  done  to  mankind  in  one 
hour  than  has  hitherto  resulted  from  the  labours  of  all  so-called 
philixsophers,  or  of  all  the  colleges  of  physicians,  or  of  all  the 
I  Hoards  of  health  that  have  ever  existed  from  the  commencemi'nt 
of  sin  in  this  world  to  the  present  day.'  Tropical  language  this. 
Ihit  Dr.  Stevens  tells  us  he  has  spent  almost  the  whole  of  his 
life  ‘in  the  centre  of  the  West  India  Islands.'  And  thus  it  is, 
that  although  there  are  gleams  of  sense,  and  even  genius  in  this 
strange  lKX)k,  the  most  of  it  is  fitter  for  an  audience  of  Samlnis 
and  Pom]>ey8,  seated  round  a  nim-puncheon,  than  for  the  intel¬ 
ligent  puldic  of  England. 

We  tuni  with  a  sense  of  relief  from  the  dreams  of  medical 
enthusiasts,  and  from  the  hopelessness  of  all  dnig-treatment, 
(‘xpressed  by  the  most  distinguished  medical  men,  in  fnlhj  deve- 
lo|)tHl  casi\s  of  cholera,  to  tlie  plain  good  sense  and  hard  won 
ex|H‘ri«'nce  of  the  sanitiuy  refonners,  now  l)ecoming  a  triumphant 
majority  of  the  intelligent  persons  of  this  country.  . 
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The  little  paiuplilet  ‘How  to  meet  Cholera  ?*  entitled  ‘A  Guide 
for  Parish  Othcers,  Sanitary  Committees,  Clerjj^ymen,  and  others,* 
(X)ntiiins  the  most  recent  notifications  and  retaliations  of  the 
General  Boartl  of  Health,  and  is  ])ul)lished  under  their  sanction. 
It  may  he  had  for  fourpence,  from  ‘  Charles  Knight,  90,  Fleet- 
street  and  we  recommend  eveiy  reader  of  these  pages  to  penise 
it  carefully.  Boards  of  health,  boards  of  guardians,  and  town 
councils,  have  ample  instniction  as  to  their  duties  in  the 
dangerous  crisis  on  which  we  have  now  eiitered,  but  the  public 
in  general  do  not  yet  feel  how  essential  tlieir  help  is  to  the 
success  of  the  measures.  Providence  (by  his  teacher  Ex])erience) 
has  taught  us ;  and  we  therefore  pro|>ose  to  oiler  a  few  nunarks 
(in  this  aspect  of  the  subject.  In  the  words  of  our  author,  ‘  It  is 
most  important  for  non-otlicial  persons,  and  the  public  generally, 
to  recollect  that  a  formidable  epidemic  luis  appeared  in  this 
country,  and  that  the  local  Jiuthorities  must  have  the  active  aid 
of  people  of  all  clanscs  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  Boards 
matters  rotjuiring  their  attention ;  in  avoiding  the  creation  of 
miisjinces ;  in  removing  those  already  existing ;  and  in  giving 
warning,  instruction,  and  help,  to  the  lH‘st  of  their  power.*  It 
will  be  well  that  the  ]mblic,  as  well  jus  the  oflicials  esptjcijilly 
cjilletl  on  to  act,  should  be  aware  of  the  plans  which  luive  hcvu 
found  best  cjdcuhited  for  the  crisis,  so  that  valujible  time  may 
not,  JUS  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in  »Sef)tember  bust,  be  lost  forwjint 
of  organization. 

Tlie  removal  of  all  nuisances,  every  one  is  now  agreed,  the 
ostahlishing  jus  perfect  Ji  state  of  ch*anlin(5ss  Jis  ))ossible,  is  the 
]>rime  pri‘pjiration  for  cholenu  Every  public-spirited  jmrson  cjiri 
liolp  in  tlijit,  and  without  veiy  giuieral  help  indeed,  the  thing 
will  nowhere  be  etfectiuilly  done.  Obstructions  of  all  kinds 
In'set  the  ]>ath  of  the  othcers  appointed,  Jind  they  will  recjuin;  jill 
the  sympjithy,  and  jill  the  spurring  of  th(5  (  Jimest  friends  of 
hejilth  everywhere,  to  get  their  duty  even  tolenibly  well  done. 

To  the  removal  of  nuisjinces  then,  in  the  tirst  place*,  b(?tore 
choleni  comes  down  upon  him,  every  saniUiry  refonner  should  Jii 
onc(5  lend  his  aid. 

‘What  is  a  nuisance?*  ask  many  bewildered  readers.  ‘It  is 
not  necessary,*  sjiys  Chief  Justice  Alibot,  ‘  tluit  a  public  nuisjimiei 
should  be  injurious  to  health.  If  there  be  smells  otfensive  to  the 
senses  it  is  enough,  jus  the  neighbourhood  has  a  right  to  pure 
and  fre^h  air*  A  right  of  which  Englishmen  are  shamefully 
depriv(nl,  and  that  not  by  those  most  worthy  of  receiving  Jiny 
sacrifice  of  the  piddic  rights.  Cholera,  like  typhus,  seems  sent, 
among  other  providentijd  inttmtions,  to  teach  us  to  enforce;  that 
‘right  to  pure  and  fresh  air;’  and  there  never  wjis  a  l>etter  op- 
[>ortunity  than  the  })reseiit.  Ileaps  of  refuse,  pigsties  near  houses. 
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Hewers  which  allow  their  contenta  to  percolate  and  poison  the 
earth,  even  very  wet  filthy  roads  (and  nothing  is  more  commonly 
overlooked  by  country  siureyors  and  the  public  than  the  un¬ 
wholesome  state  of  our  thoroughfares),  all  these  are  nuisances, 
and  may  at  present  be  dealt  with  summarily. 

*  The  nuisance  being  fixed  on,  the  plan  of  procedure  is  to  report 
it  to  tlie  inspector  of  nuisances  of  the  loc^  boanl  of  health,  if 
Huch  a  board  exists  in  the  locality.  The  suppression  of  all  nui¬ 
sances,  and  the  regulatipn  of  common  lodging-houses,  whence  so 
many  of  our  epidemics  issue  to  destroy  the  stationary  inhabitants 
of  towns,  especially  belong  to  the  local  boards  of  health.  Where 
there  is  no  such  board,  the  boards  of  guardians  possess  ample 
jX)wt*r8  to  suppress  nuisances,  cleanse  all  houses  and  thorough¬ 
fares,  and  in  every  way  guard  the  public  healtli.  Before  them, 
therefore,  the  complaint  should  be  laid.  There  is  a  penalty  of 
X’o  for  disol>edience  of  the  board  s  orders.  Boards  and  their 
officials  usually  recpiire  the  stimulus  of  complaint  from  the  pul)lic, 
or  from  some  private  individual,  and  individuals  dislike  the  task 
of  complaining  of  their  neighbours.  This  is  the  practical  cause 
of  nuisances  to  health  being  everywhere  left  in  ntatn  quo.  The 
l)est  way  of  obviating  the  difiiculty  would  be  for  sanitary  reformers 
to  meet  and  ap]H)int  a  deputation,  or  paid  agent  of  their  own,  to 
lay  complaints  before  the  boards  of  health  or  of  guardians^  ami 
thus  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  officers  of  these  bodies.  A 
few  guineius  spent  in  this  way  would  be  a  most  profitable  bene¬ 
volent  investment. 

Along  with  a  vigilant  system  of  complaint  against  all  nuisances, 
the  ])ublic  should  aid  the  authorities  in  getting  dirty  houses  and 
hmes  limewashed,  than  wliich  nothing  is  more  (piickly  and  cheaply 
done,  if  set  about  heartily ;  nor  does  anything  seem  to  have  con¬ 
tributed  more  to  keep  down  the  epidemic. 

‘  By  tho  aid  of  two  men,  and  with  no  other  implements  than  a 
common  pail  iind  a  jointer’s  whitewiushing  brush,  Sir.  lliimsiiy,  in- 
sjH'ctor  of  the  Edinbiu-gh  Cleansing  Committee,  has  shown  that  a 
si'Oond  or  tliird-rate  tenement,  containing  two  or  three  aiMirtinents 
may  l)e  effectual ly  limo-wjuslicd  at  an  cxi)ense  not  exceeding  from  Od. 
to  Is.  }>er  tenement.  “Tlic  solution  of  lime  in  water,”  sjiys  Mr. 
Ihunsay,  “  is  very  quickly  applied,  and  when  the  workmen  l>ecoinc 
ivocustonuNi  to  it,  which  they  soon  do,  they  put  the  inmates  to  very 
little  trouble,  and  do  not  occasion  the  usual  splashing  alxnit  of  the 
maU'rial.  the  fear  of  wliich  creates  an  aversion  to  the  ojH»ration  in  the 
minds  of  indolent  and  infirm  jK^rsons,  not  id  ways  to  l)e  overcoina 
When  one  or  two  houses  have  been  clean.seil  and  lime-wjusluHl,  many 
of  tho  neighbours,  gratified  with  the  fresh  smell  of  the  lime,  and  its 
light  and  agreeable  effect  on  the  black  and  dirty  walls,  apply  to  have 
their  houses  also  washed;  and  others,  seeing  with  how  little  incouve* 
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uieuoe  to  tliemselvea  it  is  Accomplished^  imd  its  agreeiihle  effects,  ou 
their  jwrmisaion  being  asked,  very  rarely  refuse  ” 

<  Subsequent  ex^wrience  proved  that  this  cleansing  o^)ei'ation  is  more 
effectual  in  the  suppression  of  disease  in  general,  and  cholera  ia  par- 
tictdarf  than  liad  at  first  been  understood.* 

In  getting  all  this  done  the  public  could  essentially  aid  the 
proper  officers ;  for  poor  people  will  accept  such  things  as  favours 
at  the  request  of  their  neighbours,  or  those  who  have  been  kiiul 
to  them,  when  they  will  resist  as  an  injury  the  attempts  of  the 
police  or  twor-law  oflScers.  There  are  few  towns,  or  even  villages, 
m  Great  Britain,  in  which,  should  cholera,  or  any  otlier  virulent 
epidemic  break  out,  a  house  of  refuge,  to  which  the  inhabitants 
of  unwholesome  houses  or  lanes  might  be  removeil,  would  not 
save  life,  and  prevent  the  spread  of  the  disease  from  the  locality. 
Every  parish,  we  have  before  urged  on  the  readers  of  the  ‘Eclectic,' 
shoidd,  at  all  times,  be  provided  with  a  health-house,  for  the 
purpose  of  thus  checking  the  spre<id  of  ejiidemies :  at  the  presiuit 
time  it  is  especially  necessary  to  have  some  place  provided  before 
the  pestilence  appears.  Some  old  warehouse,  rope- walk,  btirn,  or 
isolated  empty  house,  might  usually,  by  a  little  foresight,  be  fixed 
on,  and  it  should  now  be  done  at  once  in  all  towns. 

In  Newcastle-on-Tyne  nothing  of  the  kind  was  ready,  and  the 
poor  people  were  unwilling  to  go  to  the  tents  provided  by  the 
Onlnance,  when  these  were  procured.  Even  now,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  terrible  example  of  Newcastle  and  Gateshead,  we 
luiderstand  that  some  of  the  neighbouring  large  towns  have  not 
secured  a  house  of  refuge  for  themselves.  Boards  of  guardians 
liave  the  power  to  provide  these  necessary  means  of  combating 
cholera  and  all  other  epidemics,  and  their  medical  officer  iiuiy 
remove  to  the  house  of  refuge,  either  the  patient  or  as  many 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  over-crowded  or  filthy  tenement  in  whicli 
he  lies,  as  he  deems  necessary  for  the  public  safety : — a  tremen¬ 
dous  power  over  the  liberty  of  the  subject;  suggesting  that 
medical  officers  of  l)oards  of  guardiims  should  be  chosen,  not 
according  to  the  lowness  of  their  salaries,  but  the  highness  of 
their  qualifications. 

We  trust  the  public  will  aid  the  guardians  in  canning  out  this 
grand  step  in  our  social  hygiene,  and  that  houscis  of  refuge,  once 
established  to  combat  the  cholera,  will  be  kept  up  for  the  pur- 
pj>8e  of  being  used  hereafter  in  the  case  of  all  other  epidemic 
diseases.  With  cleanliness,  fresh  air,  and  a  house  of  refuge  in 
every  parish,  to  wliichto  remove  the  first  cases  from  Iwvd  loadities, 
our  worst  epidemics  would,  in  all  probability,  disapjxjar. 

Besides  aiding  the  constituted  authorities  in  cleansing,  lighting, 
purifying,  and  ventilating,  as  far  as  possible,  the  dwellings  of  the 
pour,  and  providing  beforehand  a  house  of  refuge,  the  intel- 
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and  iHinovolent  public  may  help  to  avert  or 
cholera  by  judicious  assistiuice  of  fire,  food,  and  clothing,  to  their 
lUKjessitous  neighboiux  Cold,  damp,  and  destitution,  k'lid  greatly 
to  attract  epidemics  and  to  give  them  vindence :  kindness  to  tiie 
|)oor  at  the  present  time  will  not  only  be  one  of  the  best  safe¬ 
guards  of  the  rich,  but  will  tend,  if  judiciously  administereil 
insteiul  of  fostering,  to  repress  pauperism  in  the  future. 

These  are  the  chief  immediate  duties  of  the  public  at  the  pre- 
K4‘nt  crisis :  they  woukl  be  best  performed  by  a  committee  of  tlie 
inhabitiints  appointed  to  aid  the  regidar  authorities.  Wherever 
these  authorities  receive  such  public  sympathy  and  support,  the 
ample  }K)wer  they  possess  will  enable  them  to  place  the  district 
over  which  they  preside  in  the  most  favoimible  ]K)sitioii  for 
meeting  the  cholera  and  every  other  epidemic  disease.  Witiumt 
public  sym|mthy  and  support,  no  board,  however  vigilant,  with 
whaU^ver  parliiunentary  powers  they  may  be  armed,  will  succetHl 
in  thoroughly  effecting  their  purpo^\ 

'Jims  ])re])ared,  should  the  pt‘stilence  ap]X}ar,  the  same  C(»ni- 
mittee  might  greatly  aid  the  public  authorities  in  the  n(‘C(%sjiry 
house  to  house  visitation  and  supervision  of  the  poor.  Tliis,  it  is  now 
well  estiiblished,  is  the  only  method  of  arresting  the  disease;  and 
it  must  be  evident  that  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  intelligent 
])ublic  can  talone  secure  prompt  and  thorough  supervision  in  the 
cas(M»f  a  sudden  outbreak.  The  clergy  of  all  denominations,  and  the 
medical  men,  would  of  course  form  part  of  the  jiroposcd  com¬ 
mittee;  and  as  tlie  methods  of  carrying  out  the  measures  alhultHl 
to  are  now  familiar  to  these  professions,  there  could  be  no  dif¬ 
ficulty;  and  very  little  time  or  trouble  would  be  recpiired  to  have 
all  arranged  in  working  order,  ready  for  any  crisis  which  might 
aris(*. 

Had  this  organization  existed  in  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  had  as 
is  the  s;initary  condition  of  that  town  under  the  careless  rule 
of  its  wealthy  old  corporation,  it  is  the  opinion  of  distiu- 
gui.shed  medical  men  on  the  spot,  that  of  the  loOd  lives 
sju'riticed  in  five  weeks  a  very  large  majority  might  have  been 
siivisl. 

But  the  only  houses  of  refuge  the  corporation  of  Nowcast  k 
hiid  provided  for  the  advent  of  cholera,  were  certain  vile  dens  in 
SiindgaU',  whence  they  receive  cr2000  of  annual  rents  from 
Uiiiants  of  the  most  WTetched  kind,  whom  the  very  existence  ot 
such  dwellings  tends  to  keep  so  low  as  they  are.  Tliis  is  the  well- 
known  cor|>oration  property  which  the  guardians  w^ere  com])elltMl  to 
close  up,  after  the  cholerca  in  1 84-9  had  raged  in  it  for  some  time, 
and  sprt'ad  thence  to  other  (juartiTS,  and  it  was  from  this  property 
that  the  wretched  and  shivering  tenants  remaining  from  the 
plague  were  sent  to  tents  on  the  town  moor.  These  were  the 
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only  house  of  refuge  provided  for  this  unhappy  class,  and  they 
were  so  bad  that  the  Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Health  recom¬ 
mended  that  it  should  be  ‘  blown  up,  bombarded,  or  burnt’ 

When  wealthy  corporations  can  thus  abuse  their  position,  and 
not  only  neglect  to  secure  the  communities  over  which  they  pre- 
gide  from  epidemic  diseases,  but  absolutely  invite  death  by  per¬ 
mitting  the  accumidation  of  the  enormous  tilth,  which  (since  it  is 
dangerous  in  a  time  of  pestilence  to  rtmiove  it)  now  lies  coveretl 
over  with  newly-dug  earth  ;  nay,  which  keep  up,  in  the  shape  of 
the  vilest  imaginable  house  property,  a  cholera  palace  to  bring 
them  in  a(?2000  a  year, — when  such  is  the  condu(it  of  a  wealthy 
corporation  in  an  eidightened  town,  how  can  we  liope  to  induce 
individual  landlords  to  purify  or  a])andon  the  dens  in  which  our 
pestilences  breed? 

We  tnist  that,  warned  by  this  fearful  massiicre  at  New¬ 
castle,  other  lai'ge  towns  will  provide  those  defences  whicli 
science  and  ex})erience  have  pointed  out,  and  in  which  this  un¬ 
happy  town*  was  so  lamentably  deficient ;  for  then,  and  not  till 
then,  when  they  have  used  the  appointed  means,  can  they  appeal 
to  the  Almighty  Disposer  of  events  to  avert  from  them  a  similar 
doom. 

Meantime  there  are  so  many  conflicting  opinions  as  to  tlie 
cause  or  causes  of  the  mortality  at  Newcastle  during  the  woful 
six  weeks,  some  blaming  the  water,  some  the  general  filth,  some 
the  crowded  pestiferous  grave-yards  in  the  heart  of  the  town,  that 
it  seems  exceedingly  desirable  the  public  inipiiry  recommended 
by  Dr.  Robinson  and  other  tried  friends  of  public  health  should 
Ik^  instituted  into  the  subject  by  royal  commission.  And,  as  the 
subject  is  one  of  national  concern,  we  recommend  our  readers  to 
petition  the  home  secretary  for  that  purpose.* 


*  The  following  extract  from  an  able  letter  in  the  ‘Newcastle  Journal,*  of 
October  15th,  sup])orts  our  view.  After  referring,  in  honourable  tenns,  to  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Robinson  and  others,  in  ‘  staying  the  i)laguc,*  the  wter  savs ; 
‘These  able,  fearless  men,  have  done  their  duty  in  tlie  matter;  let  the  public 
now  do  theirs,  and  memorialize  by  thousands  the  secretary  of  state,  that  he 
will  grant  a  Royal  Commission,  in  order  that  all  the  naked  facts  of  the  case  may 
he  brought  to  light,  and  tlie  reid  eauses  of  the  epidemic  be  indicated,  lliat 
there  have  been  error,  neglect,  and  mis|^vcniincut,  on  the  part  of  the  local 
authorities,  there  is  too  much  reason  to  mar.  If  not,  they  will  have  the  benefit 
uf  an  impartial  inquiry,  and  an  lionourablc  acquittal;  but  without  a  full  and 
searching  investigation  of  our  sanitary  condition,  embracing  the  water  supply, 
the  dwellings  of  the  pcxir,  the  existence  of  revolting  nuisances  in  all  parts  of 
the  town,  and  the  action  of  the  municipal  body,  the  public  mind  can  never  \h* 
satisfied.  The  death  and  ill-treat  mentof  a  few  jwisons  in  the  gaols  of  Rinning- 
hain  and  Leicester  were  deenual,  and  very  projMTly  so,  ol  sullieient  iiiqiortance, 
a  few  weeks  ago,  to  justify  tin*  governnumt  in  appointing  a  Royal  Commission 
to  inquire  into  those  transactions.  Shall,  then,  a  siuiihir  commission  lie  refused 
N.  S. — VOR  VI.  T  T 
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Certainly,  few  towns  are  so  well  situated  as  Newcastle  for 
drainage ;  and  few  coqwrations  can  have  so  little  excust'  for  any 
deficiency  in  metumres  for  the  health  of  the  inhahitiints,  seeing 
that  since  the  coininencenient  of  this  century  alone,  they  have 
hy  authority  of  antiquated  and  most  unjust  cluirters,  taken  k!^ 
hundixd  thcniaand  from  the  shipping  and  commerce 

of  the  river  Tijne,  and  applied  them  to  relieve  their  horough- 
rates  !  Thus  pauperised,  the  town  has  acted  as  individual  pau¬ 
pers  do,  and  has  fallen  into  habits  of  filth  and  disease. 

Should  the  cholera  proceed,  as  in  1831  and  1848,  scatterimr 
its  seeds  in  the  autumn,  when  the  wheat  plant  was  sown,  growim^ 
slowly  till  the  following  8])ring,  shooting  into  a  ghastly  luxuriancJ 
in  summer  and  autumn,  and  disappearing,  with  the  last  sheaves 
of  autumn,  into  the  granary  of  death, — should  this  once  more  In' 
the  course  of  the  cholera,  the  nation  would  have  ample  time  to 
apply  the  lessons  derived  by  a  competent  commision  of  incpiiry 
from  the  late  unexplained  mortality  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

We  have  not  space  to  speak  of  the  general  health  measures, 
which  also  reipiire  the  aid  of  an  intelligent  and  benevolent  ])uhlic, 
in  order  that  they  may  be  carried  out  promptly  and  well.  The 
whole  thing  resolves  itself  into  this,  as  any  one,  by  inquiiy^  may 
learn  for  himself : — A  complete  scientific  system  of  pipe-drainagt‘, 
to  carry  off  all  fluid  refuse ;  a  complete  system  of  water-supply, 
to  fimiish  the  pure  element  in  abundance  to  all,  and  to  sweep  out 
and  away  all  refuse  from  the  impei'viouH  sewers ;  these  are  the 
prime  essentials  of  public  health.  And  these  may  be  given  to 
every  working  man's  cottage  and  tenement  in  Cireat  Britain,  at 
an  average  expense  of  twopence  a  %veek ;  to  every  other  dwelling 
at  a  correspondingly  small  coat  Where  these  measures  are 
adopUnl,  as  in  the  Model  Lodging  Houses,  and  in  the  Labourers 
Friend  Society  Dwellings  in  London,  the  mortility  lun'ornes,  on 
an  average  of  years,  little  more  than  one-half  of  the  usual  average 
of  the  nation,  and  typhus  fever,  jis  in  well-managed  barrac  ks  and 
gaols,  ceases  to  exist  Surely,  then,  England  will  now  be  ready 


in  the  case  of  Npwca.st1c-u|K)n-Tync,  whore,  within  a  few  short  weeks,  iieurly 
two  thousand  ])ersons  have  been  hurried  into  eternity  by  a  fearful  jK‘stih  nee, 
whieh,  there  is  too  niueh  reason  to  fear,  has  been  invited  and  fostered  hv  those 
whose  duty  it  was  to  giiard  agjiiiist  it  by  the  adoption  of  every  known  saiiitanr 
regulation?  The  oflieial  geutleiuau  who  eainc  ticrc,  eharged  hv  the  Frcnca 
govemiucut  to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  eholera  whieh  niged  amongst  us, 
has  reported  that  he  witnessed  scenes  and  nnisanees  in  Newea.stle-u|K)u-Tyne 
which  were  a  disgrace  to  hninan  nature,  and  such  :is  he  believtul  existed  in  no 
to\^Ti  on  the  continent.  Let  the  reproach  he  wiped  awav  ;  hut  remeiniKT  if  rmi 
only  be  done  by  the  inhabitants  helping  themselves,  and  demanding  tlie  official 
investigation  which  is  sought  for  by  those  best  able  to  judge  of  its  propriety 
and  justice.* 
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to  call  for  thifi  best  reform,  and  so  lay  a  firm  foundation  for  the 
many  other  benevolent  projects,  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious, 
at  which  so  many  good  men  are  labouring,  and  labouring,  alas ! 
too  often,  in  vain. 
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MUtona  Poetical  Works,  With  Life,  Critical  Dis.sei'tation,  and  Ex¬ 
planatory  Notes.  By  tlie  Rev.  George  Gilfillan.  Two  vols.  8vo. 
Edinburgh :  James  Nichol. 

We  are  glad  to  meet  with  another  edition  of  Milton’s  •poetical  works. 
The  demand  for  them  is  evidently  on  tlie  increiuse,  and  it  constituU^ 
one  of  the  l)eat  intellectind  signs  of  the  times.  Destitute  of  many  of 
the  (jualities  which  win  j)opular  acceptjuice,  and  make  their  way  rapidly 
to  the  heart  of  a  jKJople,  the  pr<Hhictions  of  Milton  l)ear  the  higher 
marks  of  creative  genius,  and  command,  in  consequence,  an  ever¬ 
growing  measure  of  resjjoct  and  lulminition.  His  int<dlect  is  confessedly 
of  the  highest  order,  and  the  light  it  emits,  like  that  of  the  sun, 

‘  shiiieth  more  and  nion^  unto  the  jH'i'fVi^t  day.’  But  it  is  not  int^dleot 
simply  with  which  we  meet.  Knidition  of  vjust  comj)as8  luid  depth, 
imweuliue  force  combined  with  iuimitjihle  pathos,  profound  symjmthy 
with  the  higliest  ty|>es  of  exctdlence  united  with  an  exquisite  appn«ia- 
tion  of  the  l)eautiful  in  human  form  and  natunil  scenery,  marvellous 
insight  into  the  spiritual  and  profouiul,  veneration  for  whatever  is 
holy  and  divine,  are  conspicuous  throughout  his  productions,  and  give 
to  tlieiu  a  charm  to  which  no  |Mirallel  exists  in  the  whole  range  of 
uuiuspiixKl  iHXjtiy.  The  present  wlition  has  giiait  advantagi«  over  all 
others.  It  is  comprised  in  two  volumes,  printed  in  a  l»ol(l  and  hand¬ 
some  style,  and  its  prict^  is  so  low  jis  to  place  it  within  the  reach  of 
most  intelligent  readers.  The  volumes  In^long  t)  tlie  same  series  as 
the  one  we  noticed  last  month,  and  tluor  ty|M>gr}ij»Iiy  and  whole 
‘getting-up,’  fully  l>ear  out  the  favomhle  opinion  we  then  expHiasisl. 
Mi»rtH)ver,  the  ixiitiou  has  tlie  gi  i^at  sulvantige  of  an  editirsh ip  capable 
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of  approcLiting  the  excellences,  and  of  analysing  the  element  of 
Milton^s  genius.  To  the  lii*st  volume  Mr.  Uiltillan  has  pn‘tixetl  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  life  of  Milton.  It  is  neceasimly  only  a  sketch,  but 
it  is  suggestive  in  a  high  degree,  luid  betokens  a  mind  of  nu*e  endow¬ 
ments,  and  fully  e<puil  to  a  wjirm  and  discriminating  appreciation  of 
the  great  ]»uritaii  IkihI.  Glancing  mphlly  at  the  more  prominent 
events  of  Milton  s  life,  Mr.  Giltillan  throws  much  light  on  the  spirit 
of  his  age,  and  makes  us  wish  that  his  plan  hml  tHU*mitted  his  enU*ring 
mon?  fully  into  some  jwints  on  which  we  should  be  glad  to  have 
in  extent)  his  matured  judgment. 

To  the  second  volume  Mr.  Gilfillan  has  pi*efixed  a  ‘  Critical  Estimate 
of  the  Genius  and  Poetical  Works’  of  Milton,  in  which  the  intelligent 
i-eader  will  lind  mucli  to  admire.  Avoiding  the  erix)i-s  of  many  of 
his  predecessors,  he  ex|)ends  his  strength  on  the  grt‘at  iK)ints  of  his 
hero,  and  sets  before  us  his  distinctive  features  in  a  light  l)oth  attrac¬ 
tive  and  instructive.  Within  the  compass  of  a  few  ]>ages  he  dot‘s  more 
to  vindicate  tlie  honest  fame  of  Milton  than  many  of  his  most  volumi¬ 
nous  commentators.  The  disjwu'aging  criticisms  of  some  are  dismiss^Hl 
with  conU^mi^tuous  reference,  and  the  spleen  with  which  it  has  Ixvn 
sought  to  slnule  the  htstre  of  Milton’s  genius,  is  ^KisstHl  over  as  too 
manifestly  worthless  to  merit  notice.  His  criticism  on  Milton’s  ^  Satan’ 
is  s|)ecially  note-worthy,  as  one  of  the  ha))pi(^t  pnxluctions  of  his 
proliHc  pen.  We  ait^  glad  to  receive  the  wlitor’s  countenance  in  the 
opinion  we  have  long  enbu'tained,  that  ‘  Paimlise  Regainetl’  is  amongst 
the  noblest  and  most  l)eautifuPof  the  author’s  pnxluctions.  ‘  Could 
it,*  he  says,  ‘  have  |M)saibly  been  introduced  into  the  ‘  Pai-adise  Lost’  as 
an  episodiad  Vision,  it  would  have  l>een  thought  not  inferior  in  |K>w’er 
to  any  other  part  of  the  jK>em,  excej)t  the  first  two  lxK)ks ;  and  in 
exquisite  simplicity  and  gentle  dignity  equal  to  anything  in  it’ 
In  this  judgnnuit  we  heartily  concur,  and  cougratulaU^  our  n*{ulei‘s  in 
now  |K»ssi‘s.sing  a  cheap,  handsome,  and  well  edibnl  etlition  ofa  wmk 
which  must  live  so  long  jus  jxxitic  geniu.s,  varied  schohii-ship,  lofty 
patriotism,  and  profound  devotion,  command  the  lulmiration  of  man¬ 
kind. 


1.  TtnetUy  Yearn  in  tfie  PhiUippinen.  By  Paul  Do,  Ea  Gironicre. 
Abridged  from  the  origiiml  French  by  Frederick  Hardnuin.  pju  144. 
liondon  :  Ijongnmn  and  Co. 

2.  Turkey  ami  Christeiulom,  Reprintcxl  with  additions  fmm  the 
Elinburgh  Rt^view.  pp.  94.  London  :  Longnmn  and  Co. 

3.  ConfeHsions  vf  a  Working  Man.  From  the  French  of  Emile 
Souvestre.  pp.  144.  London:  Longman  and  Co. 

These  publications  Wong  to  the  ‘  Traveller’s  Lil>rary,*  and  ore  admi¬ 
rably  suitixl  to  the  series.  Each  Inus  a  charaoUn*  of  its  own,  JUid  the 
pleasurt*  atUnidiUit  on  tludr  t)erusjil  is  liaj>j>ily  sustained  by  the  coin- 
munii^tion  of  valuable  know  ledge,  or  the  transmiasion  ()f  sound  and 
healthful  feeling.  The  abridgments  intrcsluced  in  the  case  of  the 
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first  work,  *  arc  conlined  to  vcrl>al  redundancies,  and  to  such  dctsuls 
of  the'  author  s  family  and  privatt^  alfaii-s,  as  are  of  slight  general 
intt*rtwt.*  It  is  written  in  a  light,  fascinating  style,  and  furnishes 
much  iutt*n*sting  information  respecting  the  sciuiery,  i»eople,  and  habits 
of  the  region  descrilaxl.  The  work  is  full  of  lulventure,  colortHl, 
it  may  be,  by  the  imtigination  of  the  author,  but  not  less  captivating 
on  that  account.  We  have  raivly  met  wdth  a  book  l)etter  iulaptod  U) 
rivet  the  attention  of  a  rejwler. 

‘Turkey  and  Chnstendom*  sketches  the  history'  of  the  Ottonmn 
Empire,  and  |K)ints  out  the  j>eriod  and  cjuises  of  its  decline.  Such  a 
publication  is  sj)ecially  opjjortune  just  now,  and  may  l)e  ml  van- 
tageously  mwl  by  all  who  ai'e  concerned  to  form  an  eidighteiied 
opinion  on  what  is  popularly  t(^rnied,  ‘  The  EjusU*ni  Question.* 

‘Conft«sions  of  a  Working  Man’  is  one  of  the  moat  fa.scinating  mu*-^ 
rativea  we  have  ever  read.  Works  of  larger  bulk,  and  of  gn'4it<*r 
pretension,  may  be  more  loudly  pniised,  but  we  know  of  none  which 
is  more  sure  to  cjq)tivate  the  mulei*,  or  to  neceasitjitt'.  his  pi*oawuting 
it  to  its  close.  It  has  all  the  charm  of  fiction  with  the  verisimilitude 
of  history.  The  stniggles  and  difficulties,  the  home  joys  and  virtues, 
the  temptations,  fejiiiul  jHjrils,  and  idtimaU^  sucoesa  of  a  French 
artisan,  are  detaile<l  in  an  unaffected  style,  which  gi*adually  wins  the 
reader  s  confidence,  and  strengthens  all  the  better  sym])athies  of  his 
heai-t.  The  Me88i*8.  Longman  evince  sound  discretion  and  admirable 
judgment  in  the  selection  of  such  works. 


Select  Speecliea  of  Kossfoth.  Condensed  and  Abridged  with  Kossuth’s 
express  Sanction.  By  Francis  W.  Newman.  12mo.  pj).  376. 
London :  Triibner  and  Co. 

Professor  Ni-^vmaN  has  rcndeml  a  highly  acceptable  w^rvicc,  by  the 
publication  of  this  volume.  We  thank  him  for  it.  The  lal)or  of  its 
pr(‘|iHration  must  have  be<ui  great.  It  was  ‘  an  anluous  ami  res|»on- 
sible  <hity’  which  he  undertook,  and  we  i*ejoic(?  that  its  toil  was  light- 
cued  by  the  sjnrit  of  the  laboivr.  ‘  It  luis  l)een  tf)  me,’  he  says,  ‘  a 
lalM>r  of  love.*  The  career  of  Kossuth  is  the  noblest  episode  in  the 
mcslern  histoiy  of  EurojK>,  and  of  that  e}usodc  the  s}KH^ches  deliven*d 
in  England  and  America  do  not  constitute  the  least  instructive  and 
int«*resting  }M)rtion.  It  was  most  desirable  that  a  seltH^tion  fnuu  thi^ 
«]>eeches  should  Iw  place'd  in  a  iK*rmanent  form  l»efoi'e  the  public. 
Tlie  rt'putation  of  Kossuth,  and  th(?  a<lvanc(‘ment  of  [sditical  science*, 
alike  r«*(piire<l  this,  and  we  an*  giateful  to  Professor  Newman  for  hav¬ 
ing  undertaken  the  work.  ‘  My  task,’  lit*  t«*lls  us,  ‘  I  have  felt  to  la* 
that  of  a  judicious  repuricr,  who  cuts  short  what  is  of  t<*mjK)rary  inte¬ 
rnist,  condenses  what  is  to<J  amplifienl  for  his  limits  and  for  written 
Htylc,  severely  ])runes  dowm  the  reptititions  which  are  inevitabhi  where 
numerous  audiences  are  mldressenl  by  the  same  man  on  the  same  huI>- 
jwt,  yet  amid  all  these  nect'ssiiry  lilK'rties  retains  not  only  the  true 
sentiments  and  arguments  of  the  sjneakcr,  but  his  form  of  thought,  ami 
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h)1  tlmi  Ih  di.-inu'tcri.sta;  of  liis  .  .  .  To  a  uTUiiii  oautiuu> 

i*xU*ui,  I  Rixiouiit  iiiywlf  to  Ikj  a  traadiiUn',  ;is  jis  a  irjmrOr:  hiuI 
ill  uiuioilakiij^  ho  clflioato  a  duty,  1  aiu  liajipy  to  anmunui*  that  I 
liave  itxxiivtil  KoMHutli’n  writWii  a|)j>roval  aiul  thanks.'  VVe  luixi 
scarcely  say  that  the  sjiotHjheH  ivjh)i1o<1  an*  uiiHUi*|>a8se<l  h»r  j'l'iiuin,. 
elo<jueuoe.  They  are  iiLstiuct  with  life  ot  the  highest  onh*r,  ami  I'ouhl 
only  liave  einanaUHl  from  a  nuin  whose  intelli'ctual  eiulownu*nU  aii; 
nobly  Hc*iH»n(lt.Hl  by  the  inspimtions  of  a  pure  ami  lofty  )»atriotisin.  On 
some  of  Kossuth's  views,  ilitiemiws  of  opinion  may  obtain,  but  of  his 
rectitude,  hit;h-mindedm«s,  and  unseltish  devotion  to  the  wi*lfaiv  of 
his  wuntr}',  but  one  judgment  can  be  formed  by  those*  who  have  im- 
jiartially  watched  his  cai\*er.  We  cunlially  ree^ommend  JMr.  Newman's 
volume  to  the  inmiediate  and  careful  perusal  of  our  ivaders. 


Analytical  Physics;  or,  Trlmloyy,  A  new  Theory  of  Physical  Scieiia*. 

By  Kobert  Forfar.  Loudon:  H.  Bailliere. 

At  the  first  glance,  the  style  and  lauguagi^  of  this  book  are  ]»lcaHin^, 
but,  on  clos(*r  examination,  defects  apiH*ar.  Thus  (par.  1(J)  the  wonl 
‘  chargi*d*  is  uwhI  twiw  in  the  same  stuitiuice  in  quite  different  si'iises, 
iind  in  a  manner  |)ainfully  confusing  to  the  reader.  This  arises  from 
cari^les.Mness,  of  wdiich  there  an*  Si^veml  iiista'n(x*s.  But  then*  are  worn* 
faults.  A  large  j>n>j)ortion  of  the  works  which  are  hurrit*d,  in  this 
ilay,  through  the  press,  are  disgusting  to  a  reader  of  tasU*,  from  the 
confusion  of  styU*s  which  tliey  jiresent.  In  a  work  juofessing  to 
ex|snind  a  thc*ory  in  ]>]iysiciil  scic*nce,  the  critic  has  a  right  to  ex]K*ct 
coudensation,  a  prc?cise  usi*  of  words,  logical  order,  and  lucid  arrange¬ 
ment.  But,  short  as  Mr.  Foifar  s  book  is,  he  has  contrived  to  afturd 
us  num(*rous  opiMirtunities  of  admiring  his  rhetorical  }K)W'ers,  and  of 
syiiqiathizing  with  his  devotional  and  }HM*tical  fe(*lings. 

The  methcKl  of  reasoning  is  similar  to  tliat  in  which  wc  usually 
apply  tlie  inductive  philosophy  to  the  study  of  human  natures,  and  the 
luiictioal  business  of  life.  The  writer  mai'shals  his  facts,  and  puts  the 
l)est  interpretation  he  can  U})ou  them;  and  liis  conclusions  (very  pro¬ 
perly,  being  theoretical)  have  the  force  of  a  why  iiot  ?  and  cloths  it  not 
jU  in  with  your  j)i*evious  knowledge]  Though,  abstractly  considert'd, 
tliis  methcxl  might  scai'oely  look  rigid  enough  for  our  author's  siihjc*et, 
yet  in  his  hands,  and  for  his  purjKise,  it  is  effective,  and  more  philoso- 
(thic^l  tlian  most  of  tlu^  metluxls  now  common  to  works  of  tlic  sort. 

Want  of  sjiace  forbids  us  to  enter  into  the  debiil  or  merits  of  the 
theory.  We  sluill  have  sulhciently  discharged  our  duty  to  our  rc*aders, 
if,  at  the  risk  of  exciting  prejudice  against  the  w’riti*r's  arguments  we 
give  them  a  hint  of  what  those  conclusions  are  to  which  he  invites 
tlieir  attention.  Eh*ctricity  is  living  iunU  (which  means  pare  heat)  ;  of 
this  the  sun  is  wholly  com]M>sc*d.  Latent  heat  is  electricity,  us  it  is 
lodged  with  more  or  less  of  intensity  in  all  material  sulmtances.  The 
oppiisite  of  electricity  is  cold,  or  negative  electricity.  TIk^so  two  are 
|K)sitivc,  conflicting  agents,  which  divide  tlie  universe  between  them. 
This  our  author  calls  the  antagonistic  principle.  It  includes  the  idea 
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of  coiupU  nienls  ot*  Ik'hI  juuI  cold,  and  licnw  rtvsidts  his  theory  of  gravi- 
tation: — ‘  All  ImkHi^h  fall,  or  mther  aiu  ivjh.‘11w1,  towards  the  centre  of 
heait  from  which  they  hold,  until  they  iinhilK^  their  compleineut  of 
heat  Should  this  cimtre  of  heat  l)e  |)owerful  enough  to  iiujiart  to  the 
l)ody  its  complement  of  heat,  it  would  then  Ik^  uiusod  to  ascend  in  a 
8tate  of  rarefaction.  A  stone  or  Inxly  of  matter  falls  down  uj)on  the 
earth  entire,  Ikh^uso  the  earth,  denying  its  heat  from  the  sun,  is  at  a 
low  U'in]M*i-ature,  and  is  therefore  unable  to  im|iai*t  to  the  laxly  of 
umtWr  its  complement  of  heat,  so  as  to  vajKuize  and  cause  it  to  ascend 
ill  vajMmr.’  Then  ‘  the  action,  attraction,  union,  affinity,  repulsion,  itc., 
calletl  chemical,  are  ettecttxl  solely  by  the  involution  or  evolution  of 
heat,  and  its  antagonist  cold.’  The  physical  law  of  the  magnet  is  not 
attraction,  but  antagonism.  ‘  There  is  no  such  law  or  jiower  as  that  of 
attraction  i‘xisting  in  mattei\^  Heat,  cohl,  and  wati^r,  are  the  three 
])riiiuuy  elements;  hence  the  name  Trinology.  Such  conclusions  will 
frighten  from  a  just  (X)nsideration  of  Mi\  Forfar’s  arguments,  all  those, 
and  there  are  not  a  few  such  among  the  leanuHl  investigators  of' our 
day,  who  are  atflictenl  with  the  Fnglisli  anxiety  alsmt  practical  con- 
wMjiiences.  But  we  venture  to  njcommend  this  theory  to  the  notice  of 
the  scientific,  if  oidy  on  the  ground  of  its  ingenuity.  And  to  general 
ixaders  we  recommend  the  book,  as  intt^n>sting  and  readable,  with  a 
caution  not  U>  place  too  imjdicit  a  credence  in  a  theoi’y,  unless  they  are 
sure  of  jiossessing  know'lwlge  that  enabh^s  them  to  estimate  the  value 
of  the  arguments  by  which  it  is  supinu-ted. 

Menwriuh  of  Early  Christianity,  By  James  U.  Miall,  Author  of 

‘  Footsti^ps  of  our  Forefatheiu’  With  Illustrations,  pp.  xii. — 372. 

Ixmdon:  Hall,  Vii-tue,  and  Co. 

This  is  a  volume  gn‘atly  to  our  liking,  whether  we  reganl  the  dili¬ 
gence^  of  the  author  in  collecting  mattTials,  the  skill  he  exhibits  in  his 
arrangement,  the  vivacity  of  his  com]K>sition,  or  the  numlier  of  well 
chosen  wo<mI  engravings  with  which  his  )Mig(^s  ai-e  emlHdlishod.  The 
rt‘jMler  will  Ix^  at  once  delighU'd  and  instrucUsl,  without  btung  either 
wcjiHed  or  inisliMl.  Without  formal  reasoning,  the  ]»rincipleH  which 
(h'termine  many  ct)nti*overaies  are  elucidatisl.  (3iristianity  is  held 
forth,  not  as  a  s|)eculation,  nor  jis  a  su|)erstition,  nor  as  a  mere  suc- 
w^ion  of  outward  events,  but  as  an  inward  life,  imMliticHl  by  the 
jK'i’sonal  qualities  of  individuals,  and  the  social  influenceH  of  many 
climuti's  and  communities,  from  the  age  of  TilsTius  to  that  of  Dioclo- 
sian.  The  historical  rmlity  and  the  sjdritual  jiower  of  our  holy 
religion  art^  a<lmirably  dis]»lay(sl.  Tlns^c  ‘  Memorials’  arc  worthy  of 
nniversal  circulation. 


The  Voice  of  tits  hihle  to  ihs  Aye.  A  Memorial  of  the  Jubilee  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  By  the;  Rev.  Alfred  Henry, 
pp.  iv. — 1G7.  London*,  rartridge  and  Oakey. 

In  this  pleasing  little  volume  Mi*.  New  hiis  set  forth  the  Bible  in  its 
liistory^  its  iiositiou  among  the  books  of  the  world,  its  autliority  as  the 
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true  te^t  of  crewls,  its  iiilluence  on  the  ju-esent  liappinesb  of  mai,^ 
ntitional  proH|)erity,  and  on  mans  dipfiiity  and  destiny,  and  lu» 
the  claims  of  tliis  ‘most  wonderful  book’  l)y  various  eonsidiratioiiK  of 
^ifreat  value,  expres8e<l  with  much  simplicity  and  warmth.  Taken  Ky 
itself,  the  work  deseiwtis  to  l>e  read  extensively,  es|x*cially  by  dlueaUnl 
young  persons;  and  by  conncKiting  it,  under 'the  jiatronagt*  of  L(»nl 
Shaftesbury,  with  the  jubilw  of  that  great  society  which  hius  done,  aiul 
continues  to  do,  so  much  to  spread  the  Bible  through  the  world,  we 
hope  tlie  author  will  secure  all  the  success  his  heart  desires. 


An  Essay  m  tlie  Assura'nce  of  Faith  a^ul  Ihype,  and  its  Attaxnnml. 
By  Philologus.  London  ;  Whitbiker  and  Co.  A  sinn>le  staU*inent  of 
a  (juestion  which  is  ofUui  mystified  in  more  elabonite  treatises. — Tim 
Australian  EmiyranCs  Manual;  or,  a  Guide  to  the  Gold  Colonies  of 
Neto  South  Wales  and  Port  Philip.  By  John  Dunmore  Liing,  D.I). 
Ijondon  :  Partridge  and  Oakey.  Com])rises  a  givat  dciil  of  useful 
information  and  practical  lulvioe  in  a  small  spjice. — Atuutsithere. 
A  Philosophical  Work.  By  George  Woodhead,  Es(j.,  London: 
Bailliere.  A  theoi’y  opiK)sed  to  the  ixxieived  theory  of  heat, 
w'hich  is  worthy  of  atUuition  from  the  lovei-s  of  physical  scienw. 
— Lirrenzo  Renoni;  Passages  in  the  Life  of  an  ludian.  Edited  by  a 
Friend.  Edinburgh  :  Constable  and  Co.  A  cheap  (2s.  Od.)  and  veiy 
neat  wlition  of  a  work,  warmly  commended  in  a  it'cent  number  of  our 
journal.  The  jnddishei’s  have  done  wisely  in  issuing  it  in  a  fonn 
suit4*d  for  general  cimdation,  and  we  give  it  our  cordial  n‘coininenda- 
t  ion. — CydifjKrdia  Riblioyraphica ;  A  Library  Mmimd  of  Theobxfpiul 
and  General,  Literature.  Imp.  8vo.  Part  XI IT.  Lmdon:  Janu« 
Darling.  We  are  glad  to  ivj>ort  the  steady  ))rogress  of  tliis  w  oik,  which 
goes  far  to  supply  a  want  long  felt  by  the  reading  men  of  our  eountr}'. 
It  dis}>lay8  very  extensive  reseaix^h,  brings  within  narrow'  coinpiuss 
a  vast  mass  of  information,  is  rejdete  with  brief  and  judicious  critieisin, 
and,  cx)U8tnictetl  on  an  unsectarian  princijile,  will  prove  equally 
iHTviceable  to  men  of  vaiious  jirotV'ssions.  Such  a  work  is  indis|H‘usahlo 
to  the  student,  and  should  find  a  place  in  every  libmry. — The  Portrait 
Gallery  of  distinguished  Poets.,  PhihmopherSy  DivineSy  ttc.  Imp.  8vo. 
Part  XXII.  Dindon:  W.  S.  On*  and  Co.  The  jiortniits  contaiiuHl  in 
this  Part  are  those  of  Delambre,  Mrs.  Siddons,  Loi*d  Nelson,  Mozart, 
Canova,  and  Sir  Samuel  Roniilly.  The  plates  are  in  go<xl  condition, 
and  the  brief  biographies  w  hich  accomjiany  the  portmits  an*  distin- 
guishtnl  by  correct  t&ste,  enlightened  judgment,  and  sound  feeling.  Two 
more  Parts  will  complete,  w'e  lielieve,  the  edition,  which  constitutes  one 
of  the  cheapest  and  most  elegant  jircKluctions  of  our  prolific  jiress. — 
Tlxe  Life  of  Alexander  the  Great.  London:  Religious  Tract  Society. 
One  of  the  Monthly  Series  of  the  Tract  Society,  and  every  way  worthy 
of  its  place. — Menwrials  of  Theojdiilus  Trinal,  Student.  By  Thomas  T. 
Lynch.  Second  E<lition.  London :  Longman  and  Co.  The  favorable 
opinion  w'e  expressed  at  the  fii*8t  apjiearance  of  this  work  is  confirmed 
by  subse<pient  iierusal.  At  the  same  time  we  are  Ixiund  to  say  fb»f 
the  author  8  style  is  not  altogether  sxich  as  wo  like.  More  simplicity 
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an<l  cleurness,  with  Ions  of  wliat  weai*s  tho  apia'aninw,  at  K*<wt,  of 
Hfft^’tation,  wouhl  sxivatly  improvo  it.  aiul  wo  oanu\Mtly  coiuiiumuI  this 
Hoint  to  Mr.  Jiyiu*h\s  atUMitiofi.  Of  tho  juvscnt  t*ilition  ho  says,  ‘Tho 
iKwk  has  lavn  touolu*!!  throu<;hout  with  tlio  revising  [aMicil ;  tho  w)n- 
U'Otii  of  tho  latt<‘r  chaptei-s  liavo  boon  iH*-anungeil ;  ami  U'sitles  tho 
|»roliulo  of  jHK^iiis,  and  this  jntdace,  there  are  sovonil  iH)otic,  and  a  few 
prose  additions ;  in  all  about  a  dozen  now  pieces  of  verse,  and  half  a 
tlozeu  of  prose.* 


i\tuitui  uf  tjic 


The  Easteun  Que.stion  is  yct  undecided.  This  stab^  of  things 
ivflects  little  credit  on  the  diplomacy  of  Europe.  Thei*e  must  Ik*. 
great  folly  or  gmit  treachery  somewliere,  and  we  hope  the  secavt  will 
yet  1h*  divulgiMl.  The  Sultan  clearly  (hH‘s  not  <h^sii*e  war;  the  Oziir 
again  and  again  declares  his  views  to  1h^  pacilic;  Fnince  and  England 
an^  lK*nt  on  preventing  hostilities ;  and  Austria  and  IVnssia, 
though  by  diflerent  means,  profess  to  aim  at  the  sjvme  t>bjiH5t.  How 
is  it,  then,  every  man  of  common  sense  impiims,  that  some  j)lan  is  not 
tlevised  by  which  war  may  be  prevenU'd,  and  the  integrity  of  the 
Ottoman ’ Empire  be  mainbiineiW  For  the  clear  explication  of  this 
mystery  wo  must  w’ait.  At  jui'sent,  we  cjin  only  surmises.  Tlie  time  for 
complete  knowlcnlgc^  however,  will  come;  and  in  the  int(*rval,  we  must 
content  ourselvt^s  with  tiiicing  the  coui’sc^  of  events.  The  facts  of  the 
case  must  la*.  ke}>t  clearly  in  view,  in  order  that  we  may  Ihj  prei>ared, 
at  the  i»rnjK‘r  sea.son,  to  pronounce  judgment  on  the  delincpieiit. 

In  our  ia.st  Nunil»er,  we  rejH)!!!*!!  that  the  Vimina  Note*,  agrcH*d  to 
hy  the  four  j>owei*s,  had  In^en  j»romptly  :ulopt<‘<l  by  the  Czar,  but  tliat 
the  Sidtan  had  projwstMl  some  nnMlificjitions,  to  which  the  EmjH*ror  of 
Russia  itd’used  his  as.sent.  The  nu*<liating  parties  at  first  urgwl  the 
Hultan’s  government  to  accept  the  Note  without  altemtion,  and  France* 
and  England  proffei*e<l  their  guamnte*e  agJiinst  the  dangers  appre- 
hen(h*<l.  A  complete  alte‘mtion,  however,  was  elfected  by  the  explana- 
biry  dis})atch  of  Count  Ne.s.selr(xle*,  which  identifiwl  the  Vienna  Note 
witli  the  demand  of  Prince  Menschikoff,  and  thns  cJearly  established 
the  validity  of  the  objections  advanced  by  the  Turkish  goveniment. 
France  and  England  imnu*diat<*ly  deteiniim'<l  tej  lay  aside  that  Note 
altogether,  ‘  and  instnictesl  their  rcjmesentativcs  to  apjmise  the  Porb'J 
that  its  iiKKlifications  woidd  he  firmly  supjH)rteHl,  and  introduced  in 
some  new  instniment  uiijmejudioed  by  eHpiivoc*ations  of  languages* 

This  wjis  the  right  course,  and  if  the  Enneror  Nicholas  liiwl  l)een 
iX'ally  conce*rmHl  for  the  preservation  of  jHj^ice,  it  affordcMl  an  ciasy  and 
^ti.sfiie*tory  way  of  acccjinplishing  the  object.  In  his  interview  with 
the  Em|K.*ix>r  of  Austria  at  Olmiitz,  he  expressed  his  rciMlincss  to  cede 


rkvikw  of  thk  month. 

tlu-  iuiucil.lo  ot  'C  suU>i.tf«l  iuUi.  t.  'ri.v  .lUfsliou 

turn,  (irovultKl  the  *i„  ,,iii.  of only  >  hut  ita  a|HK-iir.iiKv 

luiwHt,  theivtoiv,  was  .kjWws  rofustHl  to  luloi.t  the  sun- 

was  so  suspicious,  tha  1  couti-Hctiiie  pirtics 

gcstioii,  aiul  ni-htly  j  without  o<iuivocation.  To  this  Ui« 

shouhl  he  strcngtii  to  the  woM  sus- 

C7JU- ohjectwl;  ““'^y,jl,'”^,jrkish  government  has  acted  with  tlie 
picions  of  hi»  Westt^ru  ]K)\verH,  us  tlie  ‘  Tiint‘s’ 

utnuist  isiBsil.le  evinced  no  wntiments  of  inn.ush- 

comH*tly  remarks,  ha  Sinister  rumoi-s  have  been  eimilaU*!! 

nite  hostility  tigaiust  Russ  i  conb  U  co-oiH'r.ition  lK‘tweeu  Fniiuv 

from  time  to  ti">«  f lus  miite  clear,  has  not  Wn 
and  England,  and  the  ^  jHjlicy  of  the  Kussian  .  uiiaror,  ' 

entin'ly  hannomoui^  ])remier,  it  is  luulei'stfMMl, 

Lowever,  has  had  its  'f  ^fVus  c  dleagues.  and  the 

,0^  yielded  to  the  bolder  jxd  J  .ye^with  Turkey 

French  and  haighsh  iutimated  hy  their  oi-gaus 

in  her  imiHindiug  stnipjle.  ■  •  „usundei-sto.xl,  and  which 

in  language  which  did  "I  ^h^  quarter  whenci.  it  procssled. 

was  the  more  significant,  c<  n.  o  SulUm,  these 

Having  committed  themse  tes  jj  of  coui-se,  withdraw  their 

goveniments,  we  were  infomusl  ^  ..p,,;  c^ar  Inu  now 

IpiHirt,’  in  the  exxnt  of  terms  from  which  the 

leaAit;  says  the  ‘Times’  of  the  ^ 

Western  Powers  will  not  swer\e,  .  ^  sjvtisfactoi-y  to  the  whole 

at  the  cost  of  wiu',  ^solutions  have  U'cn  taken  with 

country  to  understand  that  the.  between  the  Pntish  and 

IK-rfcct  uminimity  hy  the  cah.nct  and  tWt^  h^t^ 

French  manceuvres  of  Iluasia  to  dissolve 

jMiiiit  of  their  joint  duties,  .  e  ;i„j  Fiance  and  England  have 

or  imisiir  the  alliance  have  utterly  f.ukd.  ^ nreessarv,  hy 
announcesl  their  determination  They 

force  of  anus  in  ^  ,,y  t,l„  j  conditi.ms  of  setUe.nent 

have  iigis-csl.  in  ismit  ,  ,1  eiifselves  to  la-  expressing  m  their 

which  the  Four  I T  '  with  any  areimwy  ot 

Vienna  Note,  hut  which  they  ai  t  PoiTe  are" suhshuitiidly 

language.  The  modifications  sugges  _  terms,  and  the 

lulopUsl  hy  the  Western  Powei-s  ^  ^  ....^iKCtiug  the 

Emiieror  Nicholas  has  not  lieen  indulge  j. 

J:^.iitoffomi.  ..... 

to  conditions,  which  he  alreiuly  lu  1111  ^  ^  ^  previous  fal«’  “‘kf- 

and  recordesl  in  some  d<x-ument  ‘  T  „pb<.lv  drelansl  to 

Station.  A  Nok  which  Kua^a  ‘“f  Lt  nieiui,  am 

niKUi  exactly  what  the  ^V  estei  n  Pow  t  re  Western  Powers 

never  represent  a  satisfactory  settlement  betw  eeii  the 

luid  Rutwisu*  wtAx  oi-K  ‘uv  iu  our  judgmeub 

In  this-  dcU-nnination  the  two  IT ’  ,^en  niiuutainal  m 
thoreuglily  right;  and  ha»l  the  same  e  ^  ^  Russia  would  liav« 

the  early  (lart  of  the  dispute,  we  do  not  heUeve  that  rvuss 
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vi*uture<l  oil  the  <K^cu|»iitioii  of  the  })i‘iiLci|)iilitiex  But  the  iron  msolu- 
tion  of  t!ie  Cziir  is  well  known.  His  ]K>sition  is  now  ixuifeKstnlly  one  of 
clitliculty.  'fhe  hemlitiiry  |K>liey  of  his  housi^  concui’s  with  his  |K^r- 
!«»ua1  anihition  in  opjHising  his  i-etireinent ;  jiiul  the  ]»!itienee  of  the 
OtU>inan  governnient  being  at  length  worn  out,  and  its  soveivignty 
Assailed,  a  conditional  ileclaiution  of  war  has  lieen  issiusl,  announeing 
the  comuienctanent  of  hostilities,  unless  the  princifialities  Ik^  evacuattsl 
within  fifteen  days  fioiii  the  arrival  of  the  di^sjuitch  of  Omar  Bosha  at 
the  Kussian  h«ul  (juai'ters.  This  manifesto  is  ciu*tainly  one  of  the 
most  unanswemble  state  pijKU-s  ever  issiuHl.  As  against  Itussia  it  is 
jierfectly  cnishing.  If  ever  a  ease  exisbnl  justifying  hostilities,  the 
preisait  is  undoubtedly  such  an  one.  ‘The  Porb*  has  given  Buasia 
no  cause  td*  cuinplaint  whatever;  it  has  ♦‘lulured  great  }>n)ViHation 
with  much  forbeammx^,  and,  with  an  obvious  dt‘sire  to  avoid  a  niptuie  ; 
it  has  ri.sen  at  la.st  only  against  continiKHl  aggression,  and  the  casm 
belH  now  accepted  is  a  tnie  ease,  and  eonstitutisl  solely  by  the  ae^ts  of 
its  enemy.’  In  confonnity  with  the  instructions  of  his  government, 
Oiimr  Paslia  forwardtsl  a  hdter  to  the  Kussian  commandiT  Ih  inee 
(jrortsehakolf,  informing  him  tliat,  ‘as  tlu^  invasion  of  the  ])rinei])alitiia, 
and  the  violation  of  tnaties  which  luis  attendi*!!  it,  aix;  the  veritable 
causes  of  war,  the  Sublime  PoHi*,  as  a  last  ex])ression  of  its  |»(ieitic 
sentiments,  ])ro))oses  to  your  Kxcidlency,  by  my  inbuweution,  the 
evacuation  of  the  two  provin(X‘s,  and  giunts  for  your  decision  a  t<u*m 
of  fifteen  ilays,  to  date  from  the  ivceipt  of  this  letter.  Jf  within  this 
iuU^rval  a  m^gative  answer  shall  reiich  me  from  your  hhcctdleucy,  the 
coinmencement  of  hostilities  will  be  the  natunil  consiMpieiice.’  To 
tliis  oommunication  the  Ku.ssian  gcuieral  briefly  replied,  ‘  1  have  oixlei-s 
not  to  leave  the  Princijmlities  until  the  Porte  shall  have  given  to  the 
Einjieror  the  monil  satisfaction  he  demands.  When  this  |M)int  luus 
been  obtaimnl  I  w  ill  evacuate  the  lViuci|>jilities  imnu^liately,  whatever 
the  time  or  the  se4vson.’  The  letWr  of  the  Turkisli  |)a.sha  was  thendbre 
referred  t-o  St.  I’etei'sburgh,  and  tluj  fift(‘(*n  days  allowtMl  for  tliat 
|mr|H)se  expire<l  on  the  1th.  In  the  meantime  the  combiiUMl  fleets  of 
Enmee  and  Kngland  have  been  phmed  at  the  sm  viw  of  the  Ottoman 
government,  ami  have  piissed,  it  is  undei-stoml,  through  the  l)anknelh‘s. 
We  are  still  hojieful  of  a  iH'aeeful  termiiuation.  The  difliculties,  we 
Hjhnit,  arc*  great;  but  lis  yet  we  do  not  desjmir.  Whatt;vt‘r  the 
‘Morning  Ilenild,*  and  other  journals  may  alh^gi;,  our  Ministius  are 
right  in  doing  their  utmost  to  prevent  an  ap|MMil  to  arms.  The  evils 
of  war  are  temble,  and  shoidd  not  l>e  aggi*avated  by  the  conscjiousm^Hs 
of  having  faihsl  to  do  all  in  our  jiow’er  to  prevent  them.  Isd  us,  as 
the  fricuKls  of  jieacc*,  do  all  we  can,  and  then  if  war  counts  we  may  hojHj 
to  see  the  ]»ride  of  the  oppn^ssor  levelhsl  to  the  dust. 

Thk  Peack  (Jonferencjk  hec’ENTLY  held  in  Edinhurhh  has  divided 
public  attention  with  the  Ijastc'ni  Question.  The  London  daily  press, 
with  blight  exception,  has  been  perfectly  nibid  in  its  denunciation  of 
these  meetings.  So  much  misrepresentation  and  abuse  liave  rarely 
been  lavishtxl  on  any  public  movement.  The  object  of  the  Conlerence 
has  been  misstated,  its  proceedings  have  been  caricatured,  and  ita 
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leading  iiicinliers — if  our  jounmlists  arc  to  c!‘c(litcd — aiv*  moii  of 

unsound  inti'lltHit,  and  of  mean,  selfisli,  dishonest  spirits.  It  is  a 
sudicicut  refutation  of  such  slaiidei's,  that  the  men  in  (pu'stion  an* 
well  knouTi.  Their  reputation  is  alrc'ady  estaldis/ted,  and  tliey  luav 
thertdore  smile  at  the  impotent  calumnies  levelled  agjiinst  them. 
We  are  the  more  five  to  sjHiak  in  their  defence,  as  we  dissent 
from  many  of  the  views  j>roj)ounded.  The  Peaci>  Cmiference  must  not 
be  oonfoundcHl  with  the  Peiice  Society.  They  unite  in  ceitaiii  pnvctieul 
objtHjts,  but  the  former  does  not  commit  itself  to  the  ojnnion  of  the 
lattt‘r  on  the  unlawfulness  of  war  wukr  M  ‘poeexUe  circmisUiiicea. 
Many  of  those  who  were  prestmt  at  Edinhui*gh,  and  who  have  biken  a 
]>rominent  jiart  in  the  meetings  previously  held  at  Bniasels,  Paris, 
Frankfort,  Ijondon,  and  ManclK«ter,  would  not  scru})le  in  ct*rt{iin 
contvivable  circumstances  to  employ  physical  force.  The  advocates  of 
our  military  e.stahlishments  seek,  most  unfairly,  to  confound  this  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  we  aix^  sorry  to  stv  some,  who  ought  and  who  do  know 
iHitti^r,  lend  themselves  to  so  dising(*nuous  an  artifici'.  It  is  one  thing 
to  allege,  that  scdf-defmice,  by  means  of  jdiysinil  fom*,  is  in  no  cast* 
lawful,  but  a  totally  diflerent  thing  to  maintain  that  theMlicosc  spirit 
of  our  countrymen  is  contr.iry  to  the  tem]KT  of  Christianity,  and  hwls 
to  social  evils  of  the  most  apj»illing  kind.  The  fornu*!*,  as  we  under- 
st4ind  the  matter,  is  the  faith  of  the  Peace  Society,  the  latti*r  that  of 
the  Peaci^  Co^iference.  We  can  scamdy  conceive  a  proj)osition  inon* 
self-evident  than  that  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  latti*r,  and  we 
rejoice  that  men  have  been  found  to  give  it  their  practical  adhesion, 
and  to  lal>or  for  the  accomplisiiinent  of  those  ends  to  wdiich  it  should 
kwl.  In  pix)|>ortion,  however,  to  the  pleasure  we  derive  from  this 
source*,  is  the  ivgret  we  exjH*rience  when  the  legitimates  purjK)s<*s  of 
such  an  as.sociation  are  lost  sight  of,  and  views  are  proi)agated  from  its 
platform  inconsistent  with  what  we  deem  the  facts  of  the  cjuh*,  and 
inimical  to  the  ivnuanent  interests  of  the  human  family.  We  have 
no  symjwithy  with  much  that  was  sjiid  at  Edinburgh  res|H*cting 
Russia  ami  Turkey.  If  ope*nitive  at  all,  such  view’s  can  only  s(‘rve 
the  inte'rests  of  the  Czar,  and  were  ol)viously  conceiveHl  in  a  spirit 
of  ill-w’ill  towards  the  Turk.  We  have  no  affection  for  Turkey 
Its  such,  hut  wo  know  no  reason  why,  jis  a  nation,  we  should  not 
do  what,  as  individuals,  we  deem  pmisew’oi’thy.  The  man  who 
shrinks  from  iuteriK)siiig  on  behalf  of  the  w’cak  through  fear  of  consc- 
quenci's,  may  secure  himself  from  inconveniences,  but  will  not  coin- 
maml  the  adminition  or  even  the  resjvct  of  otheix  Whilst,  th<‘n,  wc 
regivt  some  of  the  sentiments  ex])re8sed  at  Edinburgh,  we  rcjoict*  m 
the  existi'uce  of  such  a  confL*dei*atiou,  and  utterly  repudiate  the  ril)aldr\’ 
and  abuse  with  which  Mr.  Colslen  ami  others  have  In'cn  assaih*d. 
Thost*  who  have  w'atch(*il  the  course  of  public  feeling  will  know  how 
utt4^rly  falsi'  is  the  sbitement  of  the  ‘  Times’  of  the  1 4th,  that  ‘  the 
Peace  Movement,  as  it  is  called,  has  been  from  the  first  the  min  of 
Mr.  Colnlen’s  n»putation  as  a  statesman,  and  remains  so  still.  ’  Kvery 
time  he  touches  it  he  complicates  his  j)08ition,  and  brings  himself  into 
still  givater  discredit.’  '' 
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The  lai'jjest  public  building  in  Edinburgh  wa.s  crowded  by  the 
Meuil>ers  of  the  Conference,  and  we  aiv  ghul  to  h‘arn  fi*om  the  re|K>i*t 
of  the  StHjretiiry,  that  .£8000  has  already  In^ni  subscribiHl  towaitls 
the  proj)OstHl  fund  of  £10,000 ;  and  that  12(),000  copit^  of  Mr.  Colxlen  s 
pamphlet,  *17!)3  and  18/53 *  have  lH‘en  cirndattnl.  The  Loixl  Provost 
prtsidwl  at  the  two  morning  meetings,  and  the  following  resolutions, 
which,  with  othei*s,  were  most  hejirtily  julopted,  will  sufficiently 
indicate  the  >iiews  of  the  Conference  : — 

‘  That  it  is  the  s})ecial  and  solemn  duty  of  all  ministers  of  religion, 
parents,  instructors  of  youth,  and  conductors  of  the  public  ])res.H,  to 
employ  their  great  influence  in  the  dilFusion  of  (wicifle  princijdes  and 
Hentiinents,  and  in  ei-adicating  from  the  minds  of  men  tliose  liertxlitary 
animosities,  and  ]X)liticiil  and  commeix?ial  jealousies,  which  have  so 
often  lx‘en  the  causes  of  disiustrous  wai*s. 

‘That  as  an  apjx»al  to  the  swonl  can  settle  no  question  on  any 
|)rinci])le  of  equity  and  right,  it  is  the  duty  of  (iov(n*nments  to  enttu* 
into  treaties  on  Ixihalf  of  the  nations  they  resjxxjtively  reprt*sent, 
binding  the  ])arties,  instead  of  a.ssuming  an  attitude  of  armed  and 
mutual  menace,  to  refer  to  the  decision  of  conqxitent  and  im|)ailial 
arbitrators  such  diflerences  arising  between  them  as  cannot  1k>  other- 
wi.s^^  adjusted,  and  to  abide  by  such  decision. 

‘  That  the  Standing  Armaments,  with  which  the  Covernnuuits  of 
Euro)M‘  meinvce  e^icli  other  amid  jiroftusions  of  mutual  friendship  and 
ooulidene(\  and  which  have  greatly  incre^istxl  even  during  a  time 
pmce,  lx>ing  a  j)rolilic  source  of  s<xjLi1  immorality,  financial  emlxirniss- 
ment,  and  national  suttering,  while  they  excite  constant  disi|uietude 
iiud  irritation  among  the  nations,  and  jeo|)anlize  the  ctmtinuanct;  of 
Peace,  this  ConfereiKX^  would  urge  ujxjn  tlie  (ioveniments  the  neces.sity 
ofenttTing,  by  mutual  consent,  ujxm  a  simidtiineous  reduction  of  their 
annaiuents.* 

We  should  be  glml  to  observe  h\ss  dogmatism,  and  a  moi*e  candid 
refiuvneti  to  othei's,  than  were  di.s])lay(‘d  by  some  of  tlu^  sjx'jikeiu  It 
might  also  Ixi  julvisable,  when  referring  to  the  recent  apprehension 
of  inviision  from  Enince,  to  omit  such  statements  as  that  ‘  the  pro- 
|>agatora  of  the  ]>auic  were  as  much  ashanuxl  of  lu^aring  it  mentiomxl 
as  Sir  John  Falstatf  was  of  the  men  in  bmrknim.’  Such  iwst^rtions 
lalx»r  uiuler  the  infelicity  of  not  Ixung  correct.  It  may  Ix^  our  folly, 
but  we  verily  believe,  and  othei-s  Isdieve  with  us,  tliat  our  exemption 
from  invasion  is  greatly  attributable  to  the  alann  that  was  exciUxl. 
Tbe  me^uiv*^  adoptixl  have  accomplished  their  purjx)S4^,  and  it  n^ally 
He^uns  to  us  a  mere  begyiiig  of  Oie  question  to  allege,  as  some  peaci? 
advo<^tea  do,  that  our  fears  were  therefore  groundhiss. 

The  Giiand  Duke  of  Tuscany  has  again  exhibited  himself 
IN  HIS  PROPER  CHARACTER.  Were  he  not  amongst  the  most  stolid  of 
bis  rac<^  it  might  have  Ix^en  sujqxjsed  that  the  cam?  of  the  Madiai 
woidd  have  <leterred  him  from  r(?jx*ating  the  folly  and  the  crime  |x?r- 
|x*trat«?d  against  them.  But  there  are  men  U>  whom  history  s|x?aks  in 
vain,  and  on  whom  the  lessf)iLs  of  <‘X|x.‘rience  an?  wholly  bmt.  The  gi*and 
duke  m*ems  to  be  one  of  these,  and  hence  his  unenviable  notoriety. 
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Tho  factB  of  tho  cano  are  aim]>ly  tlioae : — A  Seottiah  latly,  Mrs.  Cun- 
nin^hanie,  and  lier  two  daughWrs,  had  beon  staving  for  a  short  time 
at  tlie  Ihiths  of  Jaicca.  lU*ing  alsmt  to  procetnl  to  Uome  and  Naples, 
Mrs.  Cunninj'hanie  and  one  of  her  daughtei’s  re|»airi>d  to  the  usual 
office  to  liave  tlieir  }ttLss)M)rt8  The  deleyato  inquired  for  the 

other  dau"liter,  Miss  Mai*gaivt  Ounniughanie,  and  though  infoiiued 
that  she  was  contiued  to  IkxI  hy  illness,  he  insisU*d  on  her  pt‘i*8oual  a|>- 
fK^arance.  There  was,  of  couiwe,  no  alternative.  The  ruiuirement  of 
the  official  was  complied  with,  and  on  the  young  lady  presenting  her¬ 
self,  she  was  ani‘atoil  on  a  charge  of  distributing  Pi’otestant  tiacts,  ami 
was  conveye<l  under  an  <*scoi*t  of  gendarnu«  t(»  prison.  Sir  William 
M  illar  imnuHliatc'ly  sought  an  interview  with  the  Gmud  Duke,  inonler 
to  obtain  the  n*lease  of  his  young  oountiy woman,  b\it  ‘  the  half-witted 
fanatic,*  jis  the  ‘Times’  atylinl  him  on  the  27th  of  Siq>temlH*r,  nfused 
to  Bee  him.  Mi-.  Scarlett,  our  charge  d^vffalres  at  Flor(‘nct».,  wa« 
apjiealiHl  to,  and  aj>j)ears  to  have  done  his  utmost.  Dis  iiiteqK>. 
sition,  how  ever,  was  fruitless.  ‘  Ills  royid  highness  is  inexorable,' 
was  the  re|)on,  and  an  apjdication  to  the  Gi-and  Duchess  was  iMjuallv 
unavailing. 

Immediately  on  tlie  case  being  i*ejK>i*ttKl  here,  ju-ompt  nieasuivs  were 
taken  for  Miss  Cunninghame’s  lilKU-ation.  The  ‘  Times’  announctHl  the 
case  as  ‘  another  act  of  fanaticism,  folly,  and  cnielty,’  and  oonU‘m])tu- 
ously  rtuoarkod,  ‘  If  the  question  were  one  of  reason,  the  Grand  Duke 
would  1hi  much  more  likely  to  find  liimself  on  an  English  ti-eadmill 
than  Miss  Ounninghame  in  a  Tuscan  iienitentiary.  If  it  Ixj  taken  as 
one  of  forct',  we  should  1h)  well  content  to  leave  it  to  the  Ayi-shire 
militia  to  decide  tlie  question  lHitw«tai  their  fair  countryw'omau  and  the 
standing  army  of  Tuscany  with  the  Grand  Duke  at  its  head.’  Depu- 
tations  waibMl  on  the  Fondgn  Secretary,  and  Lonl  Clarendon  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  j)romis(Hl  that  an  urgent  reju-estuitation  should  be  made  to  the 
Tuscan  goveniment,  on  ladialf  of  Mias  Cuuninghanie.  This  was  done 
foi-thw’ith,  and  the  intelligence  sjieetlily  reacduxl  us  that  the  la<ly  was 
at  lilHU*ty.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  result  is  attrilmtahle 
to  tlie  abmmct^  of  legal  evidence  rather  than  to  the  iiitt*qiosition,  how¬ 
ever  cordial,  of  the  British  minister.  And  now  comes  the  saddest  and 
most  disgiiMM'ful  jiai-t  of  the  afiair.  Few  jiei-sons  have  an  mleqiiatt^ 
conception  of  the  unfaithfulness  of  the  London  newsjiajier  pri-as  on  the 
811  bji^  of  i*eligiou8  lilK‘rty.  It  is  a  grave  question  and  ought  to  Ik* 
seriously  ]>ondered.  But  waiving  this,  we  adduce  as  an  illustration  of 
our  views  the  course  pursued  in  this  case  by  tho  ‘Times,’  ‘Fost, 
‘Chronicle,*  ‘B]HHjtator,*  and  other  journals.  Anything  coai-si^r,  more 
offensively  untrue,  or  more  manift^tly  at  variance  writli  its  own  pre¬ 
vious  staUmients,  than  tho  leader  of  tlie  ‘Times*  on  the  1.3th,  cannot 
ea.sily  Iw  imagined.  Wo  refrain  from  comment,  for  the  thing  is  lH*neath 
oonti'mpt.  The  article  of  the  ‘  Chronicle,’  in  w  hich  Miss  Cunniughaim* 
is  rejmxw^nUxl  as  ‘sciitt<*riug  tracts  and  sowing  controv’(*rsy  hi-omlo^t 
out  of  rarriage  windows,  ....  drop])ing  |)ennyworths  of  nonst*na<*  hi 
liad  Italian,*  is  ix^ually  false  and  worthless,  and  belongs  to  the  same 
raU^gory  as  the  insinuation  of  the  ‘Post,*  that  Miss  Cuniiinghaines 
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aim  was  ‘to  earn  Calviuistic  l)oatification  at  a  clieap  rate.’  It  will  1h> 
well  for  our  countiynum  to  mai  k  these  things.  A  considemhle  part 
of  the  uewajmjH^r  preas  is  niulta*  jiapal  infliienet^  and  the  i\‘ligio\is  8\Tn- 
of  our  jieople  are  in  coiLsiupience  outi*aged  hy  such  stattuuenU 
as  the  above.  We  am  merely,  in  conclusiou,  re|)oi*t  tliat  Miss  Cuu- 
uiughaiue  has  at  length  l)een  lihemted,  and  tliat  her  oonduct  on  the 
occasion  was  woi-tliy  of  the  country  of  John  Knox.  When  it  was 
notified  to  her  ‘that  the  Gmnd  Duke  had  given  an  order  for  her 
release,  she  jn^sitively  refustsl  to  leave  the  })rison  on  an  act  of  grac(\ 
as  she  said  she  had  l)een  imprisoned  a  month  without  being  bro\ight 
to  tinal,  and  her  advocati^  liad  told  her  that  no  verdict  could  1h» 
ohtainal  against  her,  as  she  hml  not  tnmsgres.m*d  the  law,  and  there- 
fon‘  she  would  not  go  out  until  she  had  st^ui  him.  In  the  evening  it 
was  announctHl  to  her  very  civilly  that  go  she  must.  She  still  refustsl ; 
and  then  she  was  told  that  if  she  did  not  go  fnndy,  she  would  Ik* 
cairied  out  by  force ;  upon  which  she  n^pli(*d,  “  Give  me  that  in  writing 
ami  I  will  go.”  Tliey  did  so,  and  acconlingly  emt  .she  went.  RejKU-t 
says,  the  tnicis  for  the  distribution  of  which  she  was  imprisoned  wert^ 
not  of  a  clmi*act(T  to  impliaik^  her  in  any  atttunpt  to  pi*os(dytize,  (»r 
even  bnng  the  Roman -aitholic  religion  into  cont<*m]>t ;  and,  mor(.H)ver, 
that  an  t‘cch*siastiail  council  had  t^xamined  them  at  Lucai,  and  could 
find  no  evidence  in  them  against  her.* 
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